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ARTICLE  I. 

HORACE  BUSHNELL  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN.^ 

BY  THE  REVEREND  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

The  theological  labors  of  Bushnell  will  never  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  till  his  distinctive  position  is  clearly 
conceived  and  carefully  kept  in  mind.  He  was  preemi¬ 
nently  a  preacher,  and  his  work  as  a  theologian  was  such 
as  a  preacher  is  qualified  and  naturally  led  to  perform.  He 
never  held  academic  position  after  his  life-work  was  fairly 
begun,  and  never  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  There  were  great  advantages  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  and  decisive  influences  proceeding  from  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  lines  and  character  of  his  work.  The  academic 
teacher  is  to  a  degree  imprisoned  in  routine.  He  must  pay 
attention  to  every  department  of  his  subject,  for  he  has  to 
teach  them  all.  He  may  be  thus  diverted  at  important 
moments  from  studies  which  might  otherwise  prove  largely 
fruitful.  He  gains  in  comprehensiveness  and  critical  qual¬ 
ity,  for  he  must  know  and  judge  many  opinions,  and  must 
be  a  man  of  books ;  but  he  loses  in  originality,  spontaneity, 
and  freshness.  The  preacher,  on  the  contrary,  need  pay  no 

^An  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Bushnell's  birth,  held  April  8,  1902,  by  Pacific  Seminary,  in  connection 
with  Commencement. 
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attention  to  routine.  He  will  best  serve  his  people  when 
he  is  most  fully  himself.  He  is  regularly  engaged  in  work 
which  is  largely  creative,  and  thus  his  originality  is  receiv¬ 
ing  constant  stimulus  and  training.  And,  above  all,  he  is 
constantly  brought  into  direct  contact  with  men,  with  life, 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  living  present,  with  the 
needs  which  the  day  and  hour  have  created,  and  which  the 
theology  of  the  day  needs  to  meet.  Hence  if  the  preacher 
becomes  a  theologian,  the  theology  is  likely  to  become  one 
of  life  and  of  power.  This  effect  Bushnell  amply  illustrates. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  disadvantages  in  this  position, 
from  which  have  flowed  most  of  Bushnell’s  defects.  As  we 
are  to  be  occupied  with  the  positive  estimate  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  we  shall  best  prepare  ourselves,  as  well  as  relieve  the 
discussion  of  a  certain  burden,  if  we  briefly  note  some  of 
these  disadvantages  at  this  preliminary  stage  of  our  theme. 

His  lack  of  historical  knowledge  was  one  disadvantage. 
After  he  had  written  his  chief  contribution  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reviewed  the  matter 
in  another  work,  in  which  he  wrote:  “On  a  careful  study 
of  the  creed  prepared  by  this  [the  Nicene]  council,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  writings  of  Athanasius  in  defense  of  it,  I 
feel  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  conceived 
its  import,  or  the  title  it  has  to  respect  as  a  Christian  doc¬ 
ument.”^  He  might  have  gone  further  and  said  that  he 
had  not  eve^t  then  “sufficiently  conceived  the  import”  of 
that  creed,  or  of  the  New  England  divines  whose  writings 
he  was  criticising  with  a  vigor  which  sometimes  bordered 
on  acerbity,  and  demanded  some  “  charity  ”  of  his  readers, 
as  Dr.  Munger  suggests.^  If  he  has  himself  not  received  a 
due  share  of  that  comprehension  which  a  more  historical 
study  of  his  writings  would  have  produced,  he  has  certainly 
failed  in  comprehending  the  full  .scope  of  those  forms  of 
stating  Christian  doctrine  against  which  he  protests. 

*  Christ  in  Theology,  p.  177.  ^  Bushnell,  p.  190. 
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Then  the  preaching  habit  led  him  into  another  error, 
which  for  a  constructive  theologian,  such  as  Bushnell  as¬ 
pired  to  be,  was  a  very  serious  one, — that  of  premature  pub¬ 
lication.  “  He  not  only  wrote,  but  published  first,  and  read 
later.”  ^  The  three  discourses  which  form  his  first  principal 
work,  “God  in  Christ,”  were  all  prepared  and  delivered  in 
one  half-year,  and  published  almost  immediately.  Thus  his 
thought  was  not  only  not  finished, — which  he  would  esteem 
no  great  reproach, — but  it  was  not  even  matured, — which 
every  reader  has  a  right  to  demand  of  a  writer  who  aspires 
to  large  and  permanent  influence. 

I  mention  but  one  more  of  these  preliminary  and  cau¬ 
tionary  criticisms,  before  plunging  into  the  main  work  be¬ 
fore  us, — that  as  a  preacher  he  was  naturally  inclined  to 
the  method  which  he  employed,  the  method  of  intuition. 
He  saw  truth ;  he  did  not  laboriously  reason  it  out.  It 
was  the  precipitate  in  his  mind  resulting  from  long  proc¬ 
esses  of  solution  and  digestion.  It  finally  was  its  own 
chief  evidence.  Hence  he  neither  carefully  criticised  the 
positions  of  his  opponents,  scrupulously  refuted  them,  nor 
elaborately  defended  his  own.  He  thus  brought  life  into 
the  discussion  of  great  themes, — and  this  was  an  advantage; 
he  forged  his  way  into  new  regions  and  made  “discov¬ 
eries,”  which  can  scarcely  ever  come  except  as  the  inex¬ 
plicable  findings  of  great  and  independent  minds;  but  he 
failed  to  do  what  is  specially  incumbent  on  those  who  have 
the  faculty  of  “insight,”  and  which  the  methods  of  natural 
science  have  increasingly  emphasized  as  essential,  —  he 
failed  to  treat  his  discoveries  as  mere  hypotheses  and  to 
subject  them  to  verification  before  he  announced  them  as 
truths.  In  no  other  respect,  possibly,  has  he  had  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  later  thinkers  than  in  promoting  the  intuitive 
habit  of  thought ;  but  his  imitators  have  generally  been 
more  able  to  follow  him  in  his  neglect  of  the  sober  and 
^Munger,  Bushnell,  p.  155. 
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prosaic  labors  of  necessary  verification  and  self-criticism 
than  in  his  brilliant  and  often  profound  intuitions. 

But  let  us  not  forget  in  these  preliminary  remarks  that 
our  real  theme  is  still  before  us.  I  hasten  on,  therefore,  to 
remark  that  BtisfmelPs  first  and  greatest  contribution  to 
the  world  of  thought  was  himself 

When  he  began  his  theological  life,  he  found  New  Eng- 
land  theology  somewhat  sharply  formulated  under  the  di¬ 
rect  influence  of  a  controversy  which  had  been  going  on 
for  nearly  a  century  but  was  just  about  coming  to  a  close. 
It  began  with  Edwards’  books  against  Arminianism  and 
closed  with  Stuart’s  against  Unitarianism.  Bushnell  found 
great  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  prevailing  forms  of 
statement  among  orthodox  teachers  and  preachers.  The 
many  controversies  with  their  subtile  and  often  mutually 
contradictory  distinctions  and  definitions  seemed  to  him 
more  like  an  impassable  jungle  than  a  well-ordered  garden. 
He  felt  himself  compelled  to  reconsider  every  doctrine  from 
its  foundation, — and  it  is  his  title  to  enduring  fame,  and 
the  condition  of  his  highest  service,  that  he  followed  this 
inward  compulsion.  He  thought  his  way  through  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  which  was  often  vivifying  and  permanently 
instructive. 

The  gain  made  by  this  history  of  struggle  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  theological  method  was  gathered  up  in  the  essay 
on  Language.  “Words,”  he  says,  “are  the  signs  of 
thought  to  be  expressed.  They  do  not  literally  convey  or 
pass  over  a  thought  out  of  one  mind  into  another,  as  we 
commonly  speak  of  doing.  They  are  only  hints  or  images 
held  up  before  the  mind  of  another,  to  put  him  on  gener¬ 
ating  or  reproducing  the  same  thought ;  which  he  can  only 
do  as  he  has  the  same  personal  contents,  or  the  generative 
power  out  of  which  to  bring  the  thought  required.”  ^  In 
*  God  in  Christ,  p.  46. 
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other  words,  there  can  be  no  thinking  in  theology  but  what 
is  original  ihinking^iht  production  of  the  thought  by  the 
student’s  own  mind,  assisted  by  others,  but  not  receiving 
doctrine  in  a  state  of  passivity.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  thus 
received,  there  is  and  must  be  even  then  individual  think¬ 
ing, — only  in  this  case  it  is  hasty,  careless,  and  mostly 
worthless.  Hence  the  true  method  of  theological  teaching 
is  that  of  suggestion.  It  seeks  to  kindle  thought,  to  pro¬ 
voke  to  originality.  It  employs  the  indirect  path  to  its 
end,  if  this  is  more  suggestive ;  it  brings  up  diverse  forms 
of  statement.  “Thus,  as  form  battles  form,  and  one  form 
neutralizes  another,  all  the  insufficiencies  of  words  are  filled 
out,  the  contrarieties  liquidated,  and  the  mind  settles  into 
a  full  and  just  apprehension  of  the  pure  spiritual  truth. 
Accordingly,  we  never  come  so  near  to  a  truly  well-rounded 
view  of  any  truth  as  when  it  is  offered  paradoxically^  that 
is,  under  contradictions,  that  is,  under  two  or  more  dic¬ 
tions,  which,  taken  as  dictions,  are  contrary,  one  to  the 
other.”  ^ 

How  profound  and  important  is  the  principle  embodied 
in  this  emphasis  of  the  necessity  of  recreating  truth  for 
one’s  self  by  the  originative  processes  of  the  mind,  every 
one  of  us  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  truth  or  engaged  in  the  education  of  others  will 
appreciate.  It  is  so  easy  to  accept  doctrines  from  others 
without  understanding  either  their  grounds  or  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  so  easy  to  settle  down  upon  beliefs  which  gradu¬ 
ally  acquire  the  seeming  character  of  self-evident  truths, 
when  we  have  even  forgotten  the  reasons  originally  urged 
for  them  and  are  totally  incapable  of  defending  them  from 
any  earnest  attack!  New  England  was,  no  doubt,  as  free 
from  this  paralysis  of  the  faculties  of  theological  discussion 
and  digestion  in  Bushnell’s  day  as  any  portion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world ;  but  some  trace  of  it  will  be  found  wherever 
1  God  in  Christ,  p.  55. 
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the  indolence  which  is  a  part  of  humanity’s  inheritance  of 
original  sin  is  to  be  found.  His  services  in  banishing  it 
and  awakening  the  unparalleled  activity  of  Congregation¬ 
alism  in  leading  the  efforts  of  these  days  to  discover  and 
appropriate  the  new  thoughts  of  the  age,  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  appraised. 

Bushnell  had  also  discovered,  and  he  now  opposed  with 
biting  severity,  some  of  the  perennial  fallacies  of  theologi¬ 
ans.  Nothing  is  more  common  among  orthodox  theologians, 
and  among  their  heterodox  critics,  than  the  fallacy  of  merely 
verbal  reasoning, — the  using,  I  mean,  of  words  as  counters 
of  a  logical  process  forgetful  of  their  meaning, — as  we  em¬ 
ploy  the  symbols  a,  b,  c,  in  algebra,  and  carry  them  through 
long  operations  without  ever  pausing  to  question  what  they 
may  mean.  Nothing,  also,  is  more  fatal  than  this.  He 
employed  his  own  methods  of  “suggestion”  and  “paradox” 
with  great  effectiveness  to  expose  this  error.  “  A  writer 
without  either  truth  or  genius,  a  mere  estimatmg^  infer¬ 
ring  machine^  is  just  the  man  to  live  in  definitions.”  ^ 
“That  deductive,  proving,  spinning  method  of  practical 
investigation,  commonly  denoted  by  the  term  logical^  was 
held  up  to  pitiless  derision.  He  pushed  his  affirmations 
to  the  extreme,  as  when  he  suggested  “the  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  not  the  impossibility”  of  theology  and  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  well.  “Poets,”  he  says,  “are  the  true  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  and  if  there  be  any  complete  science  of  man  to  come, 
they  must  bring  it.”  Tlie  impression  which  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  readers  would  carry  away  from  these  pages  would 
be  that  of  the  worthlessness  of  systematic  theology.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  sneer  at  the  very 
effort  to  obtain  exact  conceptions  of  great  religious  truths 
and  to  put  them  in  accurate  form,  and  this  tendency  has 
derived  a  powerful  impulse  from  Bushnell’s  pages.  He 
has  thus  assisted  the  tendency  to  loose  thinking,  and  to  the 
*  God  in  Christ,  p.  57. 
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abandonment  of  all  thinking,  and  has  helped  in  the  process 
of  emasculating  the  church  and  bringing  it  into  contempt 
with  earnest  men,  trained  and  exercised  in  the  strenuous 
methods  by  which  truth  is  advanced  in  our  day.  But  this 
has  been,  after  all,  a  misuse  of  Bushnell.  It  has  been  be¬ 
cause  men  have  not  used  his  words  suggestively  and  them¬ 
selves  burrowed  down  by  original  thinking  into  his  true 
meaning.  No  man  was  ever  more  anxious  to  promote  cor¬ 
rect  thinking  and  clear  views  than  Bushnell.  It  was  be- 
cause  he  was  so  earnest  for  the  substance  of  thought  that 
he  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  abuse  of  its  form  as  though 
that  were  substance.  Listen  then  with  discriminating  at¬ 
tention  to  his  summary  of  this  whole  question  in  the 
words:  “Considering  the  infirmities  of  language,  therefore, 
all  formulas  of  doctrine  should  be  held  in  a  certain  spirit 
of  accommodation.  They  cannot  be  pressed  to  the  letter, 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  letter  is  never  true. 
They  can  never  be  regarded  as  proximate  representations, 
and  should  therefore  be  accepted  not  as  laws  over  belief  or 
opinion,  but  more  as  badges  of  consent  and  good  under¬ 
standing.  The  moment  we  begin  to  speak  of  them  as 
guards  and  tests  of  purity,  we  confess  that  we  have  lost  the 
sense  of  purity,  and,  with  about  equal  certainty,  the  virtue 
itself.”  ^ 

But,  while  Bushnell  did  not  justify  the  excesses  of  some 
of  his  followers  in  abuse  of  creeds  and  systems,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  he  failed  to  give  them  their  true  place. 
We  are  never  to  forget  Bushnell’s  great  idea,  that  systems 
are  to  be  revivified  and  in  a  sense  XQ.-made  by  every  gener¬ 
ation  for  itself.  But  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  best  forms  of  stating  truths  and  best  methods  of 
their  presentation  and  defense.  Bushnell  did  not  see  this 
because  he  did  not  study  the  past  sympathetically.  He  did 
not  let  it  work  “suggestively”  on  his  own  mind.  He  was 
^God  in  Christ,  p.  81. 
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too  eager  in  discovery,  he  had  too  much  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  a  strong  spirit,  and  perhaps  something  of  its  con¬ 
ceit.  The  great  dogmatic  systems  of  the  past  have  actually 
done  just  what  he  says  they  cannot,  they  have  conveyed 
the  same  system  of  thought  to  countless  minds,  and  been 
sources  of  instruction  and  of  strength  to  religious  opinion 
and  life  without  which  the  church  would  have  been  im¬ 
poverished  indeed ;  and  they  have  done  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  because  they  worked  “suggestively,”  originating 
recreative  processes  in  multitudes  of  minds,  and  because 
they  were  admirable  formulations  of  the  truth  as  their  au¬ 
thors  conceived  it.  Theological  progress  will  never  be 
gained  except  by  building  on  their  foundations,  correcting 
their  errors,  and  supplying  their  defects.  The  original 
genius  who  begins  everything  from  the  foundation  and 
presents  a  system  of  doctrine  of  which  the  church  has  never 
heard  before,  erects  a  castle  of  mist  on  a  rock  of  cloud.  And 
Bushnell  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  attempt  such  a 
chimerical  task. 

The  preacher  appeared  again  in  BushnelPs  second  con- 
tribution  to  the  world  of  thought^  in  his  quite  original  and 
characteristic  emphasis  on  the  religious  life  as  the  source 
and  guiding  principle  in  theology.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
daily  engaged  in  the  task  of  developing  the  religious  life 
of  his  people.  He  needed  truth  for  this  work,  and  needed 
to  find  those  elements  in  it,  and  those  forms  of  expressing 
it,  which  were  best  adapted  to  promote  the  religious  life, 
and  therefore  he  was  compelled  in  his  thinking  to  approach 
theology  on  the  experiential  side.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
a  step  further  and  to  have  said  to  himself  not  only  that 
truth  must  contribute  to  life,  but  also  that  nothing  was 
truth  which  did  not  thus  contribute, — a  step  leading  easily 
to  the  further  and  quite  false  position  that  the  theologian” 
personal  view  of  the  religious  life,  limited  though  it  may 
be  by  his  defects  of  temperament  and  character,  is  to  be 
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made  the  measure  of  universal  truth.  Thus  this  move¬ 
ment  of  Bushnell’s  mind  had  elements  of  danger  in  it  from 
the  beginning;  but  also  contained  the  promise  of  fresh 
and  valuable  results. 

The  theological  situation  in  New  England,  where  there 
had  been  a  division  among  the  churches,  and  where  Uni¬ 
tarians  were  an  exceedingly  influential  portion  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  community,  comprising  the  chief  personages  of  in¬ 
fluence  socially  and  politically  in  the  greatest  of  the  New 
England  states,  and  holding  the  control  in  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  our  universities,  led  Bushnell  naturally  to  re¬ 
flection  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  here  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  new  principle  began.  His  thought  moved 
between  two  poles, — the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  and  the  necessary  accommodation  of  any  revelation 
of  God  to  our  human  capacities.  Hence  he  found  a  trinity 
of  revelation.^  an  '‘'•instrumental  trinity^''  as  he  called  it, 
by  which  “we  are  elevated  to  proximity  and  virtual  con¬ 
verse  with  him  who  is  above  our  finite  conditions”  and  by 
which  “the  Absolute  Jehovah,  whose  nature  we  before 
could  nowise  comprehend,  but  dimly  know  and  yet  more 
dimly  feel,  has  waked  up  within  us  all  living  images  of  his 
love  and  power  and  presence,  and  set  the  whole  world  in  a 
glow.”^  This  was,  of  course,  a  “modal”  trinity;  but 
Bushnell  would  not  affirm  that  it  was  “modal  only.”  “I 
will  only  say,”  he  puts  it,  “that  the  trinity,  or  the  three 
persons,  are  given  to  me  for  the  sake  of  their  external  ex~ 
pression^  not  for  the  internal  investigation  of  their  contents. 
If  I  use  them  rationally  or  wisely,  then,  I  shall  use  them 
according  to  their  object.  /  must  not  intrude  upon  their 
interior  nature.,  either  by.  assertion  or  denial.”^  He  is 
equally  reticent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divinity  in  Christ. 
He  affirms  his  true  divinity,  and  puts  the  personific  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  nature  in  the  divine, — and  this  with  abundant 
^God  in  Christ,  pp.  173,  174.  ^Ibid.,  p.  175. 
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citation  of  Scripture  proof.  But  the  Nestorianizing  forms 
of  statement  about  the  two  natures  common  to  all  Re¬ 
formed  theology,  and  never  more  offensive  than  in  some 
expressions  current  then  in  New  England,  he  repudiates. 
“  This  theory  of  two  distinct  subsistences,  still  maintaining 
their  several  kinds  of  action  in  Christy — one  growing,  learn¬ 
ing,  obeying,  suffering;  the  other  infinite  and  impassible, 
—only  creates  difficulties  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  any 
that  it  solves.  It  virtually  denies  any  real  unity  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  and  substitutes  collocation^  or 
copartnership  for  unity.  If  the  divine  part  were  residing 
in  Saturn,  he  would  be  as  truly  united  with  the  human 
race  [under  this  theory]  as  now.”  *  It  was,  thus,  not  the 
human  soul  of  Christ,  and  not  the  two  natures,  but  the 
distinct  subsistence  [of  the  soul]  so  as  to  live,  think, 
learn,  worship,  suffer  by  itself,”  ^  that  he  denied.  Thus  it 
was  Bushnell’s  purpose  in  his  discussions  of  this  theme  to 
secure  a  real  revelation  of  God  to  man  in  Christ,  a  real  con¬ 
descension  of  God  to  our  estate,  a  real  entrance  of  divinity 
into  humanity,  so  that  God  could  sympathetically  know 
our  lot,  suffer  like  us,  “be  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,” 
“learn  obedience,”  and  bring  to  us  the  help  and  consola¬ 
tion  which  only  a  true  incarnation  of  God  can  procure.  He 
saved  for  orthodoxy,  which  in  reaction  from  Unitarian  hu- 
manitarianism  was  about  to  believe  nothing  but  the  deity 
of  Christ  and  so  lose  his  humanity  and  lose  Christ,  Christ’s 
true,  consuhstantial  humanity;  and  this  was  an  immense 
and  priceless  service.  We  need  the  divine  Christ  to  bear 
our  sins  and  uphold  us  by  his  almighty  power;  but  we 
need  fully  as  much  the  condescension,  pitying  sympathy, 
and  fraternal  love  of  our  Elder  Brother,  the  human  Christ. 
We  owe  our  present  realization  of  this  side  of  Christ  very 
largely  to  Horace  Bushnell. 

*  Note  the  likeness  of  this  term  to  the  Nestorian  <ru»'<£0eto. 

^God  in  Christ,  p.  154.  ^Ibid.^  p.  163. 
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But  Bushnell  did  not  by  any  means  state  the  whole  truth 
as  to  the  trinity, — he  did  something,  indeed,  to  obscure  it. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  danger  of  tritheisni,  that  he 
could  not  do  the  Scripture  representations  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  justice,  nor  appreciate  the 
great  current  of  church  expression  on  this  theme  in  creed, 
psalm,  and  system.  The  distinction  of  the  three  personific 
factors  in  God  is  undeniably  emphasized  in  these  represen¬ 
tations  and  expressions.  The  many  prayers  of  Christ  all 
emphasize  it,  and  none  more  so  than  his  last,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  John.  The  Te  Deum  rings  with  the  worship  of 
“the  Father,  of  an  infinite  majesty;  Thine  adorable,  true, 
and  only  Son ;  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.”  It  is 
strange  that  Bushnell,  with  his  doctrine  of  expression 
through  paradox,  did  not  value  more  highly  these  individ¬ 
ualizing,  anthropomorphic  forms  of  speech.  Why  should 
not  he,  of  all  men,  have  said  what  Professor  Park,  in  the 
large-minded  comprehensiveness  of  his  truly  catholic  intel¬ 
lect  said,  that  “one  might  either  lay  the  emphasis  in  the 
trinity  upon  the  unity  of  God,  and  find  the  mystery  in  the 
threeness,  or  lay  it  on  the  threeness  and  find  the  mystery 
in  the  oneness.”  Professor  Park,  like  Bushnell,  occupied 
for  himself  the  former  position ;  but  he  defended  the  legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  latter  position. 

In  truth,  Bushnell  was  at  this  point  a  substantial  ration¬ 
alist.  To  apply  his  own  remark  about  New  England  in 
general  to  himself, — “without  being  at  all  aware  of  the 
fact  as  it  would  seem,  his  theologic  method  was  essentially 
rationalistic ;  though  not  exactly  in  the  German  sense.”  ^ 
He  never  gives  evidence  of  careful  exegetical  study  of  the 
Bible, — had,  in  fact,  never  had  any  competent  training  in 
its  methods.  He  sazv;  but  his  vision  was  not  always  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  light  that  streams  from  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  And  hence,  in  the  left  wing  of  his  followers  (if  I 
*  God  in  Christ,  p.  92. 
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may  import  a  German  designation  into  American  theology), 
there  has  been  a  neglect  of  Scripture  in  theorizing  which 
has  wrought  sad  results,  some  of  which,  as  we  shall  later 
see,  were  anticipated  in  Bushnell’s  own  labors. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Albrecht 
Ritschl  have  already  been  struck,  no  doubt,  with  the  re¬ 
semblance,  both  in  point  of  departure  and  in  detailed  re¬ 
sults,  between  this  great  German  leader,  now  so  prominent 
in  the  world  of  English  and  American  thought,  and  Bush¬ 
nell. ^  The  resemblance  is  indeed  striking,  and  it  is  not 
merely  superficial  likeness,  but  fundamentally  the  product 
of  like  histories.  While  Ritschl  was  a  purely  academic 
character,  and  proceeded  by  the  methods  of  the  scholar, 
and  Bushnell  was  a  pastor  whose  vital  atmosphere  was  that 
of  the  poet,  both  had  been  trained  in  an  orthodoxy  which 
was  uncongenial  to  their  minds,  both  had  been  taught  by 
gifted  professors  of  that  orthodoxy  who  only  repelled  them, 
both  in  deep  personal  throes  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
labor  had  given  birth  to  a  new  theology,  which  started 
with  the  Christian  life  as  source  and  norm,  both  hated 
metaphysics  (except  their  own),  both  concentrated  their 
chief  attention  on  the  atonement  of  Christ,  both  arrived  at 
substantially  the  results  above  sketched  as  to  the  trinity 
and  the  person  of  Christ,  both  had  their  long  period  of  suf¬ 
fering  under  suspicion  and  ostracism,  and  both  lived  long 
enough  to  emerge  from  this  and  to  begin  to  see  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  but  neither  of  them  long  enough  to  know 
on  earth  the  full  power  of  the  influence  that  they  were  to 
exert.  Of  the  two,  Bushnell  was  the  greater  man, — greater 
in  vivacity  {Geisl^  in  German  phrase),  in  prophetic  vision, 
in  range  of  thought  and  depth  of  religious  experience,  and 
greater  in  his  appreciation  and  retention  of  most  of  the 

•  A  considerable  number  of  the  similarities  have  been  recently  drawn 
out  by  Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  in  an  article  on  Bushnell  and 
Ritschl,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology  for  January,  1902. 
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chief  elements  of  the  historic  theology.  It  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  superficiality  of  much  of  what  styles  it¬ 
self  “thought,”  that  in  Bushnell’s  own  land,  he  should  be 
so  ignored  and  the  inferior  Ritschl  so  much  quoted, — and 
that  often  by  men  who  owe,  historically,  every  valuable 
thought  they  have  to  the  great  American.  But  omne  re- 
viotuni  {et  fiovnni)  pro  mirifico! 

Bushnell’s  deeper  religious  life  led  him  into  one  prac¬ 
tical  discussion,  which  demands  a  brief  notice  as  we  prose¬ 
cute  our  theme,  that  upon  “Christian  Nurture.”  Ritschl 
could  never  have  undertaken  this  because  of  his  lack  of 
pastoral  experience ;  and  still  more  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  no  adequate  doctrine  of  the  new  birth.  Bushnell  had. 
He  lived  in  a  time  when  certain  forms  of  religious  conver¬ 
sion  were  greatly  emphasized,  and  when  the  conscious  con¬ 
version  of  adults  was  aimed  at  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
which  obscured  other  forms  of  entrance  on  the  religious 
life  which  he  felt  were  even  more  normal  and  worthy  of 
direct  effort.  Hence  he  brought  out  his  new  idea  with 
great  power, — which  was  the  child  is  to  grow  up  a 

Christian  and  never  know  himself  as  being  otherwise.'^'' 

The  work  was  received  with  much  sharp  criticism,  most 
of  which  arose  from  misunderstanding.  New  England  had 
never  wholly  forgotten  the  duty  of  Christian  nurture  or  de¬ 
nied  the  possibility  of  child  piety.  But  the  over-emphasis 
of  covenant  relations  and  of  the  importance  of  baptism  in 
the  period  before  Edwards  had  led  him  and  his  followers 
to  correct  certain  disastrous  results  by  a  corresponding 
over-emphasis  on  conversion  as  an  epoch  in  the  conscious 
experience  of  the  believer.  ^  And  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  the  Will  at  New  Haven  had  led  to  a  great  re¬ 
vival  epoch  in  which  the  elder  Beecher,  Taylor,  Nettleton, 
and  others  were  the  chief  leaders.  At  times  it  seemed  as 
if  “nurture”  had  been  forgotten.  Yet  many  a  church, 
like  the  First  of  Springfield,  had  always  been  receiving 
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children  into  full  membership.  Bushnell’s  book  was  a 
protest  against  the  excesses  of  revivals  and  an  arraignment 
of  a  system  which  depended  on  them  well-nigh  exclusively 
as  the  times  of  conquest  and  victorious  advance  upon  a 
hostile  world.  As  we  review  it  now,  it  seems  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  well-balanced  and  careful  statement  of  the  truth. 
Bushnell  did  not  neglect  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity, 
— which,  indeed,  he  knew  how  to  set  forth  with  unsur¬ 
passed  power, — nor  deny  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and 
conversion.  He  did  not  even  depreciate  revivals  as  such. 
He  said:  “We  have  been  expecting  to  thrive  too  much  by 
conquest  and  too  little  by  growth.  I  desire  to  speak  with 
all  caution  of  what  are  very  unfortunately  called  revivals 
of  religion ;  for,  apart  from  the  name,  which  is  modern, 
and  from  certain  crudities  and  excesses  that  go  with  it — 
which  7ia7ne^  crndities^  and  excesses  are  wholly  adveiititioiis 
as  regards  the  substafitial  jnerits  of  such  scenes^ — apart 
from  them,  I  say,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
God’s  spiritual  economy  includes  varieties  of  exercise, 
answering  in  all  important  respects  to  these  visitations  of 
mercy,  so  much  coveted  in  our  churches.  They  are  needed. 
A  perfectly  uniform  demonstration  in  religion  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  or  desirable.  Nothing  is  thus  imiform  but  death.’'’' 
Nor  did  he  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  nor  any  oilier  de¬ 
parture  from  a  sound  evangelical  theology.  He  simply 
emphasized  anew  the  possibility  of  child  piety,  the  organic 
character  of  the  family,  the  normal  results  of  Christian 
training,  the  duty  of  expecting  early  conversion  and  of  la¬ 
boring  directly  for  it.  And  if  he  had  done  nothing  else, 
the  one  scorching  epithet  by  which  he  designated  parental 
neglect  of  the  religious  life  of  children  as  “ostrich  nur¬ 
ture,”  would  have  been  worth  all  the  labor  expended. 

Hence,  though  sharp  controversy  arose,  Bushnell’s  book 
plus  the  wholesome  tendencies  which  were  both  latent  and 
active  in  the  churches,  brought  back  a  better  balance  of 
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the  methods  of  nurture  and  of  conscious  conversion  in  the 
churches.  The  last  thirty  years  have  been  the  period  of 
the  greatest  revivals,  and  of  the  development  of  the  great¬ 
est  society  for  nurture,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  its 
daughter  societies  in  various  denominations.  If  certain 
extremists  have  hailed  the  “passing”  of  the  revival  and 
have  credited  Bushnell  with  the  “honor”  of  destroying  it, 
they  have  ascribed  to  him  a  work  which  he  repudiated, 
and  have  run  into  the  danger  of  having  prophesied  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  limited  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with 
evangelical  history  and  principles. 

Of  Bushnell  as  an  apologist  of  the  Christian  religion 
therp  could  be  said  very  much.  His  principal  work  in  this 
department  is  “Nature  and  the  Supernatural.”  He  distin¬ 
guishes  Nature  as  the  realm  of  force ^  and  the  supernatural 
world  as  the  realm  of  free-will.  He  has  made  here  a  pro¬ 
found  distinction  which  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  apologetics,  in  which  the  teachings  of  natural  science 
as  to  evolution  and  law, — which  Bushnell  lived  too  early 
to  appropriate — are  gradually  approaching  an  adjustment 
with  the  Christian  ideas  of  personality  and  freedom.  He 
also  put  the  defense  of  Christianity  upon  its  modern 
ground,  upon  its  own  distinctive  religious  character,  as  he 
had  sought  to  place  the  whole  edifice  of  doctrine  upon 
its  true  foundation  in  the  Christian  life.  The  proof  of 
miracles  he  rested  on  the  specific  Christian  truths.  Here 
again  is  a  point  of  contact  with  Ritschl,  but  here  also  a 
point  of  superiority,  for  he  never  occupies  the  ambiguous 
and  evasive  attitude  as  to  the  reality  of  biblical  miracles 
which  Ritschl  never  abandoned.  But  all  this  work  was 
only  preparatory.  The  new  epoch  of  apologetics  could 
not  come  in  until  evolution  was  cordially  accepted  by 
Christian  theologians  and  the  task  of  adjustment  to  it  sym¬ 
pathetically  undertaken.  Bushnell  had  not  time  enough 
to  undertake  this  task  before  he  was  called  away  from 
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earth.  He  anticipated  it  at  many  points,  as  in  the  new 
emphasis  he  lays  on  heredity.  A  fully  modern  atmosphere 
breathes  through  his  pages.  We  fail  to  realize  it,  possi¬ 
bly,  if  we  have  not  been  compelled  by  professional  study, 
to  go  back  and  live  for  a  time  in  some  theologian  who  calls 
himself  modern,  and  writes  the  date  eighteen  hundred  and 
something  on  his  title-page,  but  does  nothing  except  re¬ 
produce  Turretin  and  the  English  theologians  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  But  Bushnell’s  work  will  be  so  modi¬ 
fied  by  his  successors  even  in  order  to  gain  the  full  force 
of  what  he  actually  did,  that  it  will  be  his  no  more.  To 
save  his  life,  he,  like  many  another,  will  have  to  lose  it. 

I  mention  as  a  third,  and  last,  contribution  made  by 
Bushnell  to  theology,  the  e7irichment  bestowed  by  him  up¬ 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  I  am  aware  that  some 
will  say  that  he  hnpoverished  the  doctrine, — and  so,  in  a 
.sense,  he  did.  But,  I  believe,  when  thought  has  finally 
adjusted  itself  again  in  respect  to  this  theme,  and  the  de¬ 
fects  of  Bushnell’s  theory  have  been  supplied  by  the  res¬ 
toration  of  elements  which  he  neglected  or  denied,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  church  is  richer  in  thought  and  in  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  labors  of  the  great  Hartford  preacher. 

When  Bushnell  began  his  career,  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  was  still  encumbered  with  many  artificial  and 
erroneous  elements.  The  prevailing  theology  was  still 
forensic,  artificial,  external.  Ethical  relations  were  feebly 
perceived  and  little  emphasized.  True,  the  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Theology,”  technically  so  called,  had  introduced  a 
revolutionary  theory  of  virtue  which  was  eventually  to  re¬ 
model  the  entire  system  in  the  direction  of  ethical  de¬ 
mands.  But  as  yet,  it  had  accomplished  little.  The  old 
theology  still  reigned  among  the  people  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  pulpits,  the  new  belonging,  as  a  kind  of  privileged 
private  possession,  to  a  comparatively  few  “  Edwardeans,” 
of  whom  Professor  Park,  then  just  beginning  his  labors  at 
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Andover  (1836),  was  easily  chief,  and  was  destined  to  give 
it  a  passing  supremacy  in  Congregationalism.  Bushnell 
did  not  fully  understand  this  new  school,  and  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  attacked  chiefly  the  old.  Perhaps  he  was  not  so 
culpable  for  his  failure  to  understand  it,  for  its  new  theory 
of  the  atonement  was  professedly  only  a  better  form  of 
stating  the  old,  and  was  couched  like  that  in  forensic  for¬ 
mulas,  and  expounded  in  the  terms  of  human  law  and 
government,  with  little  reference  to  the  ideal  basis  of  the 
whole  in  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  with  the  retention  of 
many  of  the  forms  which  had  been  employed  in  stating 
the  older  ideas  now  to  be  abandoned.  Hence,  as  a  general 
average  of  the  New  England  situation,  Bushnell’s  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement  involved 
immoral  ideas,  was  derogatory  of  the  justice  and  goodness 
of  God,  and  needed  to  be  replaced  by  something  real  and 
true,  was  correct. 

His  earlier  objections,  as  expressed  in  the  Cambridge 
address,^  did  not  lack  piquancy  of  expression.  He  objects 
to  the  lack  of  “  real  economy  ”  in  the  older  view,  its  “  dou¬ 
ble  ignominy,  first  of  letting  the  guilty  go,  and,  secondly, 
of  accepting  the  sufferings  of  innocence.”  And  of  the 
later  view,  he  says  that  “no  governmental  reasons  can  jus¬ 
tify  even  the  admission  of  innocence  into  a  participation 
of  frowns  and  penal  distributions.  If  consenting  inno¬ 
cence  says,  ‘  Let  the  blow  fall  on  me,’  precisely  then  is  it 
for  a  government  to  prove  its  justice,  even  to  the  point  of 
sublimity;  to  reveal  the  essential,  eternal,  unmitigable 
distinction  it  holds  between  innocence  and  sin  by  declar¬ 
ing  that,  as  under  law  and  its  distributions,  it  is  even  im¬ 
possible  to  suffer  any  commutation,  any  the  least  confu¬ 
sion  of  places.”  In  the  later  volume  on  “The  Vicarious 
Sacrifice”^  he  dismisses  the  later  view  as  having  “no  base 
of  reality  even  to  those  who  resort  to  it,  save  as  it  reverts 

^God  in  Christ,  p.  194  ff.  *  Page  364  ff. 
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to  the  older  scheme,  and  resumes  all  the  methods  of  that 
scheme.”  He  therefore  concentrates  his  attack  on  the 
earlier  view,  and  his  objection  in  a  word  is  that  while  pro¬ 
fessedly  satisfying  justice,  it  really  travesties  and  offends 
justice. 

Bushnell  here  fell  into  two  of  those  errors  incidental  to 
his  method  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
He  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  biblical  statements  as  to  the 
atonement  because  he  had  no  sufficient  and  correct  meth¬ 
ods  of  exegesis ;  and  he  rejected  the  “  later,”  or  New  Eng¬ 
land,  view  because  he  did  not  study  it  carefully  enough  to 
understand  it.  I  make  this  charge  of  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  because  Bushnell  himself  presents,  as  an  integral 
element  of  his  own  theory,  the  precise  idea  which  under¬ 
lay  the  New  England  view.  That  view  was  much  ob¬ 
scured  by  poor  forms  of  statement,  and  he  might  well 
claim  that  if  he  misunderstood,  the  friends  of  the  theory 
and  not  he  must  bear  the  blame;  but  misunderstand  he 
did.  For,  as  just  remarked,  he  affirms  the  same  things. 
He  says,  “  It  is  even  a  fundamental  condition,  as  regards 
moral  effect  upon  our  character,  that,  while  courage  and 
hope  are  given  us,  we  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to 
feel  the  intensest  possible  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  law 
and  the  inflexible  righteousness  of  God.  What  we  need, 
in  this  view,  is  some  new  expression  of  God,  which,  taken 
as  addressed  to  us^  will  keep  alive  the  impression  in  us 
that  God  suffers  no  laxity.  In  a  word,  we  must  be  made 
to  feel,  in  the  very  article  of  forgiveness^  when  it  is  of¬ 
fered,  the  essential  and  eternal  sanctity  of  God'^s  law — 
his  own  immovable  adherence  to  it,  as  the  only  basis  of 
order  and  well-being  in  the  universe.”  “In  order  to  make 
7nen  penitent^  and  so  to  want  forgiveness, — that  is,  to  keep 
the  world  alive  to  the  eternal  integrity,  verity,  and  sanctity 
of  God’s  law, — that  is,  to  keep  us  apprised  of  sin,  and  deny 
us  any  power  of  rest  while  we  continue  under  sin,  it  was 
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needful  that  Christ,  in  his  life  and  sufferings,  should  con¬ 
secrate  or  reconsecrate  the  desecrated  law  of  God,  and  give 
it  more  exact  and  imminent  authority  than  it  had  before.”^ 
Could  Bushnell  have  united  these  ideas  with  the  biblical 
statements  as  to  the  death  of  Christ,  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  and  correct  discriminations  which  he  introduced, 
he  would  now  be  known  not  as  the  antagonist  of  the  “  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory”  but  as  its  chief  advocate,  as  the  one 
who  had  converted  it  into  a  truly  “ethico-juridical”  theory. 

For  what  he  positively  did  was  to  put  the  divine  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  atonement  in  a  truly  ethical  light,  and 
emphasize  with  new  power  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Edwardean  school,  that  God  in  all  his  activities,  and 
especially  in  his  work  of  atonement,  was  actuated  by  the 
great  motive  of  love.  Man  was  lost  and  miserable  in  his 
sin.  God  went  forth  in  Christ  to  effect  his  salvation.  He 
performed,  as  one  of  Bushnell’s  followers  phrases  it,  the 
direct  work  of  saving  men.  He  came  into  the  world  to 
lead  men  to  repentance  and  thus  to  reconcile  them  to  God. 
They  needed  to  know  God,  and  God  himself  needed  to 
gain  a  new  moral  power  over  them  whereby  he  could  lead 
them  to  turn  away  from  sin  and  to  him.  Hence  God  came 
and  did  on  the  earth,  out  of  the  supreme  motive  of  love, 
in  obedience  to  its  inner  obligation  in  his  own  heart,  just 
what  every  man  has  to  do  when  he  tries  to  save  his  fellow- 
men.  He  entered  sympathetically  as  well  as  actually  into 
the  lot  of  men,  bore  with  them,  suffered  under  their  oppo¬ 
sition  and  sin,  served  them  in  every  way,  healing  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  souls,  subjecting  himself  to  the 
same  law  which  laid  its  commands  on  them,  and  finally 
made  perfectly  clear  what  God  was,  in  all  his  holiness  and 
suffering  love,  and  broke  their  opposition  thereby.  He 
preengaged  their  feelings  so  that  they  “liked  the  friend 

*  There  are  many  such  passages,  of  which  see  God  in  Christ,  pp.  234, 
272;  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  p.  298. 
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before  they  loved  the  Saviour,”  he  awakened  their  con¬ 
science,  he  stood  the  exemplar  of  God’s  perfections  and  ho¬ 
liness;  and  thus  gained  them.  This  was  the  atonement. 

This  was  all  good,  because  all  true.  It  opened  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  theological  world  a  new  view  of  one 
side  of  Christ’s  work,  and  greatly  enriched  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  which  Bushnell  had  already  done  so  much  to 
save  to  the  apprehension  of  the  times.  This  enrichment 
of  the  doctrine  will  never  be  lost.  Particularly  was  it 
valuable  as  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  ethical  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  Christ’s  action  and  that  of  all  good  men 
in  doing  good,  are  the  same.  The  work  of  Christ  is  imi- 
table  and  demands  imitation.  To  see  this  is  well.  But 
it  is  also  inimitable  and  surpasses, — defies  imitation.  This 
Bushnell  did  not  see  so  clearly  and  rather  obscured  than 
set  forth.  Could  he  have  seen  that  the  law  of  God  which 
Christ  honored  included  the  penal  law,  and  that  the  obe¬ 
dience  which  he  rendered  included  obedience  “unto death,” 
and  that  there  was  a  real  sense  in  which  God  “  laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  all,”  then  he  would  not  have  run  in 
danger  of  being  charged  with  impoverishing  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  atonement. 

To  a  degree,  he  did  see  all  these  things.  While  con¬ 
sistently  maintaining  that  his  “subjective”  view  of  the 
atonement  was  the  whole  of  the  doctrine,  he  was  constant¬ 
ly  endeavoring  to  gain  an  “objective”  view.  His  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  by  laying  emphasis  on  the  “  altar  form,”  by  which 
he  supposed  certain  correct  impressions  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  Israel  and  the  Church  which  were  really  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  trouble  with  these  explanations  was 
that  they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  accomplish  their  object. 
They  sought  to  make  objective  what  was  to  be  unswerv¬ 
ingly  maintained  as  solely  subjective.  It  was  to  be  ob¬ 
jective  and  not  objective  in  the  same  breath !  Surely,  this 
was  a  free  use  of  the  principle  of  paradox !  But  this  ear- 
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lier  attempt  did  not  satisfy  Bushnell.  He  increasingly 
felt  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  such  terms  as  “propi¬ 
tiation”  found  in  Scripture.  Hence,  on  the  “arrival  of 
fresh  light,”  he  finally  propounded  the  astonishing  princi¬ 
ple  that  neither  God  nor  man  can  forgive  a  sinner  until 
he  has  sought  to  do  him  good  and  suffered  under  his  re¬ 
pulses  and  thus  so  identified  himself  with  him  as  to  have 
burned  up  in  this  flame  of  suffering  sympathy  all  his 
'■'‘disgusts?'^  This  is  a  true  propitiation, — a  self-propitia¬ 
tion,  which  God  laid  upon  himself  and  performed  ere  he 
was  able  to  forgive  men !  Bushnell  did  not  see  that  he 
had  thus  made  God  inferior  to  what  good  men  are  com¬ 
manded  to  be  and  are. 

We  accept,  then,  with  gratitude  from  Bushnell’s  hands 
the  enlargement  and  clarification  of  our  views  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  he  has  given  us,  regretting  his  failure  more 
perfectly  to  adjust  himself  to  the  best  thinking  of  his  own 
time.  The  failure  is  the  more  regrettable  because  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  theory  of  the  atonement  has  actually  been 
to  lower  the  plane  of  thought  among  us  and  to  lead  to  de¬ 
nials  of  the  positive  statements  of  the  Bible.  Everybody, 
it  is  sometimes  said,  now  teaches  the  moral  view  of  the 
atonement ;  and  that  is  generally  interpreted  as  this,  that 
Christ  makes  so  complete  and  affecting  a  display  of  the 
love  of  God  for  sinners  by  his  death,  that  he  wins  men  to 
God.  Even  his  sanctifying  the  law  by  his  obedience  is 
let  drop  out  of  sight,  and  as  for  future  punishment — upon 
which  Bushnell  depended  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
God’s  law — he  is  a  bold  man  who  is  willing  to  be  known 
as  believing  in  it.  The  profound  view  of  Bushnell  that 
God  himself  gained  moral  power  over  men  by  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  is  too  strong  meat  for  many  of  his  professed 
followers. 

To  this  theological  decline,  Bushnell  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  and  for  it  he  is  to  be  held  in  part  responsible. 
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But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  deeper  meaning  will  yet  have 
a  new  influence,  that  the  passionate  devotion  to  truth 
which  kept  him  ever  alert  and  pressing  forward,  and  the 
great  loyalty  to  the  personal  Christ  which  inspired  him, 
and  to  the  Bible  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  he  lived  how¬ 
ever  defective  his  methods  of  its  study  may  have  been, 
will  yet  produce  under  the  original  and  creative  action  of 
the  awakened  mind  of  the  age,  a  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
ethical  understanding  first  of  law  and  penalty,  and  then  of 
the  relation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  to  both.  For,  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  still  is  what  Paul  called  it,  the 
preaching  of  the  cross;  and  “foolishness”  as  it  is  to, the 
reasonings  of  many,  it  is  in  proved  fact  the  “power  of 
God.” 

The  work  upon  the  atonement  closed  Bushnell’s  theo¬ 
logical  labors,  and  here  our  review  of  his  theological  ca¬ 
reer  must  close.  As  a  man  amid  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  him.  But  we  are 
too  apt  to  overlook  the  element  of  heroic  manliness  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  story  of  his  theological  work, — the  heroism 
of  the  lonely  and  retired  student.  For  twenty-six  years 
he  was  a  pastor,  in  the  full  light  of  publicity  and  the  gla¬ 
mour  of  evident  success.  Then  came  seventeen  years  of 
retirement  and  comparative  obscurity.  A  lesser  man 
would  have  consumed  this  time  in  self-indulgence  under 
the  plea  of  ill-health.  This  man  girded  his  loins  for  the 
hardest  and  most  persistent  labor  of  his  life.  He  gathered 
together  all  he  had  seen  and  thought  and  put  it  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world.  He  regarded  himself  responsible 
to  God  for  the  full  use  of  his  remaining  powers  and  the 
delivery  of  his  message.  For  this  self-neglecting  and  con¬ 
stant  loyalty  to  opportunity,  to  his  vision  of  truth,  and  to 
his  Master,  all,  of  whatever  school,  should  join  in  honor¬ 
ing  Bushnell,  theologian  and  hero,  man  of  insight  and 
man  of  faith. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ORGANIC  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

THE  POSITION  OF  AMERICAN  CHURCHMEN. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  BURNETT  T.  STAFFORD. 

N  EVER  before  in  the  past  four  hundred  years  has  the  or¬ 
ganic  unity  of  all  confessing  the  name  of  Christ  been 
brought  so  conspicuously  to  the  front  as  now.  His  mani¬ 
fest  desire  was  that  his  followers  should  be  united  both 
spiritually  and  organically,  as  they  moved  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  To-day,  all  who  follow  in  his  train, 
cordially  accept  the  great  primitive  symbols  of  the  faith ; 
namely,  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds.  The  hindrances 
to  organic  unity  are  not  in  this  quarter,  since  the  facts  of 
the  faith  abide  the  same  from  generation  to  generation. 
Difficulties  come  up,  for  the  most  part,  over  matters  of  ex¬ 
pression  :  one  party  says  one  thing,  and  another  something 
else.  Both  usually  have  an  equal  degree  of  positiveness; 
and,  while  honestly  professing  sincere  regard  for  each 
other,  both  continue  to  move  along  well-defined  parallel 
lines,  if  not  positively  divergent  ones. 

Academically  considered,  it  would  seem  that  the  need  of 
the  world-embracing  movement,  which  the  Christ,  with 
clear  and  well-defined  purpose  set  agoing,  should  have 
some  organ  of  expression.  He  certainly  saw  with  unob¬ 
scured  vision  into  the  future,  as  the  message  of  redeeming 
love  and  grace  should  first  take  hold  of  the  thoughts,  and 
then  of  the  ambitions,  of  men ;  and  in  the  final  place,  re¬ 
form  and  reconstruct  human  society  in  all  respects.  He 
knew  human  nature  to  the  very  core ;  so  that  he  was  en- 
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tirely  conscious  that  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  gospel  was 
in  those  regions  of  soul,  sensitive  and  resolute,  where  every 
point  is  one  of  warning  and  serious  danger.  Is  it  true  that 
“  he  touched  humanity  with  a  magnificent  enthusiasm,” 
and  that  is  all?  Statesmen  and  reformers  seek  to  embody 
their  ideas  and  principles  in  organizations  having  plat¬ 
forms  and  constitutions  as  foundations  for  aggressive  oper¬ 
ations.  The  more  perfect  these  can  be  made,  the  larger 
is  the  expectation  of  long-continued  success.  Was  the  Di¬ 
vine  Man  of  Galilee  profoundly  lacking  in  this  worldly 
wisdom?  He  was  willingly  subject  to  human  conditions; 
and  one  ever-present  need  of  all  progressive  movement  is 
the  presence  of  an  organism  of  expression.  Thought,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  never  does  work  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
air.  Spiritual  good  news  and  ambition  bring  things  to 
pass  only  as  they  are  forced  into  the  fighting  line  of  social 
and  religious  movement.  To  do  this,  an  organization  is 
imperative. 

The  unqualified  affirmation  of  all  Churchmen — common¬ 
ly  called  Episcopalians — is  that  the  Christ  did  create  such 
a  needed  organization:  it  is  the  Church  ;  and  its  authority 
and  orders  have  come  to  the  present  day  unimpaired. 

And  here,  before  it  is  safe  to  take  a  further  step,  the  op¬ 
posed  positions  of  the  English  and  Genevan  reforms  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry  should  be  noticed.  The  English  said 
that  the  Church  was  formed  and  organized  by  the  Christ; 
it  has  become  corrupted  in  both  faith  and  practice  by  the 
isms  of  Rome ;  the  need,  therefore,  is  to  purify  it,  and  re¬ 
store  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  fathers.  From  grand  old  John  Wyclif  to  the  Oxford 
movement,  with,  of  course,  varying  shades  and  tones,  this 
position  has  not  been  yielded  by  a  single  hair’s-breadth. 
The  Genevan  Reformers  said  that  the  Church  is  founded 
on  the  New  Testament  literature,  and  comes  out  of  it. 
The  all-sufficient  answer  is  that  for  years  before  there  was 
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a  single  line  of  the  New  Testament  written,  the  Church 
was  fully  organized,  and  doing  wonderfully  effective  work 
in  gigantic  missionary  undertakings.  It  is  needless  to  oc¬ 
cupy  space  with  dates :  one  or  two  illustrations  will  serve 
for  all.  The  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  local  church  for  some  time  in  existence :  he  wrote 
to  help  the  Roman  brethren  out  of  some  pressing  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  true  at  all  to  the  facts  to  say  that  the  Church 
at  Rome  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  St.  Paul’s 
epistle  to  them.  It  is  not  true  at  all  to  the  facts  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  four  Gospel  narratives  being  writ¬ 
ten,  the  Christian  Church  came  to  have  being.  The  truth, 
rather,  is,  that  the  New  Testament  literature  came  out  of 
the  Church,  and  was  given  an  existence,  because  it  had 
been  doing  business  for  at  least  one  generation.  Clearly 
this  is  the  distinct  position  taken  by  St.  Luke  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  Incarnation.  In  the  Epistles  the  same  fact  is 
generally  recognized.^  In  this  very  serious  and  funda¬ 
mental  matter,  the  English  Reformers  were  right,  and  the 
Genevan  wrong. 

And  now,  coming  to  the  authoritative  evidence  of  the 
Christ  himself,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  first  hours  of  his 
public  teaching,  he  spoke  in  terms  of  social  relation.  He 
would  bring  men  together  in  a  kingdom.  This  necessarily 
meant  that  he  would  organize  them  into  a  body.  The 
thought  and  its  realization  were  never  lost  sight  of.  And 
so,  when  the  minds  of  the  twelve  were  ripe  to  receive  the 
truth,  he  made  clear  announcement,  that  upon  the  fact  of 
the  Word  being  “made  flesh,”  he  would  build  his  Church, 
and  all  of  the  opposition  of  evil  in  the  universe  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  oppose  it.  ,  There  is  no  direct  or  indirect 
suggestion  that  this  work  would  be  given  to  others :  the 
words  of  declaration  of  purpose  are  entirely  definite:  “Up- 

^  I  Cor.  xi.  23;  XV.  I,  2;  Gal.  viii.  9;  2  Thess.  Hi.  6;  Heb.  vi.  i,  2;  i 
John  ii.  24,  27;  Jude  3. 
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on  this  Rock  I  will  build  my  Church.”  That  it  was 
founded  by  the  Christ  is  recognized  over  and  again  by  St. 
Paul :  in  no  more  clear  way  than  in  speaking  of  our  Di¬ 
vine  Lord’s  appearance  after  the  resurrection:  “He  was 
seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve.  After  that  he  was  seen 
of  about  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.”  St.  Paul  here 
uses  the  word  “brethren”  as  he  does  in  all  other  places  to 
mark  out  distinctly  members  of  the  visible  body  of  the 
Christ,  which  is  the  Church.  Coming  to  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost,  the  evidence  is  all  of  the  same  sort.  St.  Luke’s 
concluding  statement  concerning  that  wonderful  season  of 
power  and  enlargement  for  the  Christian  cause,  is  thisi 
“  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved.”  Now  it  is  conceded  by  all  competent  to  pass 
judgment,  that  in  all  the  Acts  St.  Luke  is  remarkably 
careful  and  accurate.  In  his  account  of  the  Pentecostal 
season,  there  is  not  one  word  of  evidence,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  effect  that  the  Church  at  this  time  was 
founded  and  organized.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a 
painstaking  writer  should  have  passed  in  utter  silence 
such  a  momentous  event,  had  it  taken  place.  Believers 
were  added  to  the  Church,  because  it  was  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  to  receive  them.  Our  Divine  Lord  founded  and  or¬ 
ganized  it  as  he  said  he  would. 

“  The  Church’s  one  foundation, 

Is  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord.” 

Early  in  his  ministry  the  Christ  called  the  twelve  to  be 
his  close  followers.  The  time  and  place  are  not  specified, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  ordained  them  to  be  ministers. 
St.  Mark  says:  “And  he  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should 
be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach.” 
According  to  St.  John,  he  said  to  them:  “Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that 
ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit.”  Beyond  dispute, 
Christian  Ordination  was  of  the  Christ.  All  this  is  clearly 
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recognized  and  emphasized  in  his  last  words :  “  All  power 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  [and,  because  I 
give  it  now  to  you]  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  functions  of  these  ordained  ministers  were  two:  (i) 
Living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh :  “  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of 
life  .  .  .  declare  we  unto  you.”  (2)  To  be  Bishops  (or  over¬ 
seers)  of  the  Church.  The  Christ  said :  “  I  appoint  unto  you 
a  kingdom,  .  .  .  and  [to]  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.”  Almost  from  the  earliest  hour  after  the 
departed  Lord  left  the  administration  of  the  Church  in 
their  hands,  they  exercised  the  functions  of  Bishops.  At 
their  suggestion  and  initiative,  the  seven  Deacons  were  set 
apart  to  perform  the  peculiar  duties  of  this  office.  “When 
the  Apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria 
had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter 
and  John,  who,  when  they  came  down,  prayed  for  them, 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  Then  laid 
they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  This  is  the  first  mention  in  Christian  history  of 
the  rite  of  confirmation  being  exercised.  It  was  bestowed 
by  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  acting  as  officers  of  the 
Church.  The  same  rite  by  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  is 
declared  to  be  a  doctrine ;  that  is,  one  of  the  permanent 
furnishings  of  the  Christian  body :  and,  as  is  well  known,  is 
now  one  of  the  functions  of  the  office  of  the  Bishop.  At 
the  first  great  council  at  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles,  acting  as 
Bishops,  took  the  initiative.  Beyond  a,  doubt,  the  serious 
matters  under  consideration  were  talked  over;  but  St. 
James,  as  presiding  Bishop,  indicated  (as  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  presiding  Bishop  to  day)  what  the  finding  should 
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be.  The  record  says:  “And  after  they  had  held  their 
peace,  James  answered,  saying.  Men  and  brethren,  hearken 
unto  me.  .  .  .  Then  it  pleased  the  Apostles  and  Elders 
with  the  whole  Church”  to  adopt  his  opinion  as  the  result 
of  the  council.  In  all  of  this  the  source  of  final  sugges¬ 
tion  and  authority  is  with  the  Apostles  acting  as  Bishops. 

St.  Paul  appointed  St.  Titus  Bishop  of  Crete  as  he 
placed  St.  Timothy  over  the  diocese  of  Ephesus.  His  in¬ 
structions  to  St.  Titus  were  explicit.  He  says :  “  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every 
city  as  I  had  appointed  thee.”  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
“the  care  of  all  the  churches.”  He  ordained  “elders 
in  all  the  churches.”  Some  did  not  recognize  his  author¬ 
ity,  and  he  warned  them  that  he  would  give  them  full 
proof  of  it  when  he  should  come  among  them.  Some  still 
further  questioned  his  call  and  appointment  to  apostolic 
functions,  and  he  vindicated  the  validity  of  both  because 
of  the  message  received  on  the  road  to  Damascus  from  the 
Glorified  Christ.  Profes.sor  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen  (Presby¬ 
terian)  knows  the  literary  history  of  the  Apostolic  and 
post-Apostolic  periods  of  the  church :  more  than  this,  he 
knows  as  no  other  man,  the  records  of  all  the  churches  as 
these  have  come  to  us  carved  on  marble  and  granite  and 
now  found  on  the  sites  of  ruined  church  buildings  and 
Christian  homes.  He  says  there  is  abundant  evidence  from 
these  stones  that  the  Episcopal  order  of  Church  organiza¬ 
tion  and  government  were  facts  in  St.  Paul’s  day,  and  that 
he  extended  them.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  ancient  evi¬ 
dence  by  any  manner  of  means.  Short  treatises  on  the 
same  subject,  or  dealing  with  it,  were  written  by  the  ini- 
mediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  Of  the  genuineness  of 
these  writings  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  The  epistle  of  St. 
Clement  was  written  about  a.d.  67  or  70.  In  it  he  makes 
repeated  mention  of  an  orderly  ministry  having  come  from 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  expressly  by  his  appointment. 
St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  A.D.  107.  He  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Bishop  was  a  definite  and  precise  thing.  He  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  the  functions  of  each  of  the  three  orders  of 
Bishop,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that,  “  without  these,  there  is  no  Church.”  To  the  Phila¬ 
delphians  he  writes:  “Take  care  to  frequent  but  one  Eu¬ 
charist  [i.e.  to  avoid  schism],  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  for  unity  in  his  blood:  one 
altar^  as  there  is  one  Bishop,  with  the  Presbyters  and  Dea¬ 
cons.”  These  quotations  are  not  all  these  early  Fathers 
say  on  this  important  matter.  The  evidence  of  the  later 
Fathers  is  to  the  same  effect  on  the  origin,  organization, 
and  government  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Sometime  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  what  are 
called  the  Apostolic  Canons  came  to  have  being.  From 
them,  the  above  statements  could  be  fortified:  it  would 
seem  to  be  needless.  But  this  may  be  said,  that,  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  these  canons  (laws)  came  up  for 
consideration.  The  verdict  was,  “  Let  the  ancient  canons 
be  maintained.”  The  use  of  the  word  “ancient”  certainly 
indicates  that  they  were  of  no  recent  origin  at  the  time  of 
the  council. 

The  important  matter  now  is  this:  Has  this  “one  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Apostolic  Church”  come  to  us  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  this  year  of  grace,  1902?  Again  the  statement 
must  be  of  the  briefest. 

The  definite  date  of  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Britain  is  not  known.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain:  it  took  place  long  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Augustine  and  his  monks :  it  took  place  long  be¬ 
fore  the  separation  of  the  Western  Church  from  the 
Eastern,  and  long  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ever  dreamed 
of  asserting  and  seeking  to  exercise  supreme  spiritual  au- 
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tliority  over  all  the  west.  Tertullian  and  Origen  both 
speak  of  the  Church  in  Britain.  Again,  the  early  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Church  in  Britain  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  council  held  at  Arles,  in  a.d.  314,  three  Bishops  from 
Britain,  with  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  were  present.  The 
ancient  roll  of  the  Council  tells  us  they  were  Eborius  of 
the  diocese  of  York,  Restitutus  of  the  diocese  of  London, 
and  Caerleon  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  This  forms  a  safe 
and  solid  base  for  computing  backward.  Much  time  was 
necessarily  consumed  in  forming  a  diocese  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  then  pertained.  Three,  much  more ;  so  that 
it  is  entirely  a  justifiable  statement  to  say  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Christian  labor  in  Britain  must  have  been  well- 
nigh,  if  not  before,  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
And  this  foundation  work  in  the  planting  of  the  English 
Church  was  never  removed  or  submerged.  By  the  incom¬ 
ing  of  the  savage  Saxons,  it  was  driven  west  and  north, 
but  only  for  a  while;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  to  nurse  its 
strength  and  faith  that  when  its  fullness  of  time  should 
have  come,  it  was  to  return  to  the  regions  whence  driven 
to  more  than  treble  the  glory  of  the  first  days.  In  all  the 
annals  of  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  at  all  more  glorious¬ 
ly  noble  and  Christianly  heroic  than  the  conquest  of  their 
native  land  by  these  British  missionaries.  Where  the  Ro¬ 
man  monks  signally  failed,  they  were  successful  for  all 
time.  And  they  knew  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
Churchmen,  who  stood  in  the  succession  of  the  Apostles. 
Augustine,  in  true  Roman  fashion,  sought  to  place  himself 
over  them  in  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  British  clergy 
resented  the  attempt,  and  told  him  plainly  that  their  or¬ 
ders  were  from  the  Christ  and  above  them  there  were  no 
others.  He  found  seven  Bishops  when  he  landed:  he 
called  them  together.  When  the  British  clergy  came  to 
the  meeting,  the  Romans  refused  to  rise  as  the  token  of 
equality  in  both  orders  and  authority.  Whereupon  the  na- 
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tive  clergy  resented  the  action,  and  refused  further  confer¬ 
ence.  The  matter  was  arranged,  but  only  on  the  full  and 
complete  acknowledgment  by  Augustine  of  the  validity  of 
the  British  Church  as  Catholic  and  Apostolic. 

To  follow  the  long  course  of  events  from  this  period  on, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  as  they  become  blended 
and  twisted,  is  impossible  here,  nor  is  it  needful.  The 
self-constituted  spiritual  lord  of  the  Tiber,  however,  kept 
up  the  process  on  every  possible  occasion  of  meddling  and 
encroaching  to  advance  his  interest.  The  gist  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  as  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is  this, — 
the  English  people  and  Church  never  for  one  moment  for¬ 
got  that,  politically  and  religiously  and  ecclesiastically, 
they  were  free  and  independent  of  all  foreign  princes  what¬ 
soever.  They  were  betrayed  and  falsely  led  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  politicians,  but  the  old  English  heart  of  freedom  in 
the  people  never  ceased  beating  and  hoping  and  waiting. 
The  best  summary  of  all  these  things  is  found  in  the  reply 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  Gregory  VII.,  when  he  called 
upon  William  to  do  fealty  for  his  new  kingdom.  “Fealty 
I  have  never  willed  to  do,  nor  do  I  will  to  do  it  now.  I 
have  never  promised  ity  nor  do  I  find  that  any  of  my  pred¬ 
ecessors  did  it  to  yours'''  This  is  the  whole  story  in  most 
condensed  form.  The  time  was  1071.  In  the  laws  Will¬ 
iam  laid  down  for  the  government  of  his  realm,  both  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  political,  the  integrity  and  reality  and  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  Church  of  England  were  clearly  marked. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  brings  the  story  to  the 
ever-memorable  times  of  the  Great  Charter.  This  first 
written  constitution  of  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  makes  the 
transition  from  the  age  of  traditional  rights  and  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  age  of  written  legislation  along  fixed  lines  and 
in  harmony  with  the  institutions  of  the  historical  past. 
With  this  truth  in  mind,  the  remark  of  Mr.  Green  is  seen 
to  be  full  of  great  significance,  when  he  says,  “  In  itself, 
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the  Charter  was  no  novelty,  nor  did  it  claim  to  establish 
any  new  constitutional  principles.”  If,  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  definite  and  clear  mention  were  made  of  some 
religious  body,  and  its  rights  and  privileges  were  defined, 
the  evidence  would  be  absolutely  conclusive  that  such  a 
religious  body  was  a  real  thing  and  had  a  bona  fide  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  time  of  the  making  and  adoption  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  The  men  who  drew  up  the  Great  Charter,  both  re¬ 
ligious  and  political,  were  among  the  best  men  of  the 
realm.  They  knew  what  were  the  institutions  of  their  fa¬ 
thers.  The  first  clause  of  this  instrument  is  this :  Quod 
Anglicana  ecclesia  libra  sit^  et  habeat  jura  sua  integra^  et 
libertates  suas  illaesas  (‘‘  The  Church  of  England  shall  be 
free,  and  shall  have  her  rights  entire,  and  her  liberties  un¬ 
injured”).  In  1215,  the  Church  of  England  was  the  na¬ 
tional  Church,  and  is  so  recognized  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  realm.  “The  ancient  British  Church,”  says  Black- 
stone,  “by  whomsoever  planted,  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  pretended  authority.”  The 
first  and  most  conspicuous  declaration  of  the  Great  Charter 
is  that  it  was  all  this  and  should  forever  remain  such. 

The  next  important  period  is  that  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
a  common  saying,  that  extremes  meet.  As  one  studies 
these  times,  the  impression  deepens  that  Puritan  and  Ro¬ 
manist  made  common  cause  against  a  common  opponent. 
Their  plan  of  attack  was  the  same,  their  argument  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same,  and,  of  course,  their  conclusions  have  the 
same  force  and  worth.  If  the  Romanist  could  make  clear 
that  the  Church  of  England  began  with  the  broil  of  Henry 
and  the  Pope,  it  at  once  became  a  schismatic  body,  and  its 
orders  were  invalidated.  If  the  Puritan  and  Independent 
could  make  good  the  same  point,  then  their  ordinances 
were  given  equal  validity  with  the  sacraments  of  the  “one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  No  wonder  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  intense.  As  is  always  the  case,  those  for  the 
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time  who  made  the  most  enthusiastic  affirmations  seemed 
to  gain  the  day.  It  is  always  so.  But  the  facts  of  history 
are  like  gems :  they  live  on  and,  sooner  or  later,  by  some 
one  are  discovered.  The  one  man  of  the  last  century  who 
knew  thoroughly  every  inch  of  English  history  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  A.  Freeman.  On  this  matter,  he  says: 
“  The  facts  of  history  compel  us  to  assume  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  Church  of  England  after  the  Reformation 
with  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  moment  when  the  nation  or  its  rulers  made 
up  their  minds  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  set  up  an 
established  Church  any  more  than  there  was  a  moment 
when  they  made  up  their  minds  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  set  up  a  government  by  kings,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons.  .  .  .  They  were  neither  pulling  down  nor  setting  up, 
blit  simply  putting  things  to  rights?'*  That  was  the  con¬ 
stant  appeal  and  effort  of  the  English  Reformers :  back  to 
the  Church  of  the  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic 
period.  Henry — let  the  truth  be  said — was  a  brute  and  a 
liar  from  the  top  of  his  head  clear  down  to  the  ground. 
Once  started  to  have  his  own  way,  he  gave  the  English 
clergy  and  people  the  long-cherished  opportunity  to  break 
forever  with  the  Bishop  on  the  Tiber.  And  they  improved 
it  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.^ 

The  two  convocations  of  the  kingdom — Canterbury  and 

*The  Providence  Journal  (R.  I.)  occupies  the  very  highest  rank  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  sobriety  in  American  journalism.  Its  following  comment  on 
the  matter  under  discussion  is  that  the  assumed  spiritual  dictation  of 
Rome  was  never  “  borne  patiently  by  the  English  people,  whose  church 
organization  was  established  long  before  Rome  took  the  trouble  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  it;  and  several  English  kings  had  quarreled  before  Henry’s 
time  with  the  Holy  See.  What  the  English  Reformers  wanted^  and 
what  they  accomplished  under  Elizabeth,  was  reform  within  the  Church. 
It  was  on  the  continent  that  Protestantism  without  the  Church  built  up 
a  new  ecclesiastical  organization.”  With  the  introduction  of  these  con¬ 
tinental  nations  into  England,  separation  began,  and  has  been  going  on 
ever  since. 
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York — acted  very  soon.  Canterbury  took  definite  and  de¬ 
cisive  action  March  31,  1534;  York,  June  i.  The  corpo¬ 
rations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  stood  in  line,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  dictation  of  the  Pope  by  legate  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Of  course  His  Holiness  was  furious,  but  Henry 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  such  ful- 
minations.  After  matters  were  pretty  well  settled,  Henry 
urged  that  he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  dictator  of  the  realm, 
“next  under  God.”  To  this,  convocations  refused  to  give 
any  countenance,  whatsoever.  The  Parliament  acted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  What  he  wanted  was  one  thing:  what  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  realm  were  willing  to  grant  was  another 
and  very  different  thing.  Their  united  “No,”  Henry  was 
wise  enough,  for  once,  to  hear  and  heed  in  that  he  hesi¬ 
tated  a  good  deal  over  the  next  step.  Then  with  character¬ 
istic  Tudor  persistence,  he  said  he  would  be  such  in  so  far 
as  was  “allowable  by  the  law  of  Christ.”  The  convoca¬ 
tions,  desiring  to  avoid  trouble,  consented  under  solemn 
protest.  Under  Elizabeth,  this  was  finally  righted.  The 
judgment  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion  certainly  cannot  be  suspicioned  of  bias.  He  says  the 
English  Church  purified  herself,  and  “  kept  enough  of  the 
past  to  preserve,  so  far  as  this  nation  is  concerned,  her  con¬ 
tinuity,  to  be  still  the  historic  Church  of  England.” 

But  Puritan  and  Romanist  would  not  let  go,  and  so  the 
Nag’s  Head  fable  was  invented  by  the  latter,  and  used  by 
the  former,  to  discredit  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Parker, 
December  17,  1559,  in  the  strong  hope  of  demolishing 
Apostolic  continuity  of  orders.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith, 
in  his  “Political  History  of  the  United  Kingdom”  (Eng¬ 
land),  says:  “The  story  of  the  consecration  at  the  Nag’s 
Head  without  the  requisite  forms  (Bishops)  is  an  exploded 
fiction.”  From  the  Mother  Church  in  the  old  home,  her 
daughter  in  America,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  received  the  principle  of  historical  continuity. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  on  the  liturgy  of  the  Church. 
The  point  in  mind  will  be  best  presented  by  an  imaginary 
incident.  Suppose  at  morning  prayer,  on  Sunday,  be¬ 
fore  the  reading  of  the  sentences,  St.  John  should  be 
seen  in  the  congregation,  and  should  be  invited  to  con¬ 
duct  the  service.  He  could  do  it,  because  the  fundamental 
lines  of  the  office  were  marked  out  by  him  and  St.  Paul 
while  he  was  over  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  The  facts  of 
the  Church’s  past  in  some  matters  have  lain  covered  with 
dust  in  some  cloisters  of  old  cathedrals,  when,  lo,  they  tell 
unexpected  things. 

The  position  of  American  Churchmen  on  the  matter  of 
Organic  Christian  Unity  is  this: — 

1.  The  Christ  founded  and  organized  his  Church. 

2.  This  divine  organization  has  come  to  us,  preserved 
and  intact,  through  British  and  English  channels. 

3.  It  is  adapted  to  all  possible  needs  and  emergencies. 
For  the  solution,  for  example,  of  the  problem  of  “the  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  churches,”  the  Church  furnishes  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  final  answer  in  the  authority  of  her  local  Bishop, 
as  this  is  clearly  defined  in  the  Apostolic  canons. 

4.  Because  of  these  facts,  the  office  and  functions  of  the 
Christian  ministry  constitute  a  sacred  trust  from  the  Christ. 
This  trust  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  can  be  bestowed  by  those  having  received  it. 

A  final  word.  The  last  time  the  Prayer-book  was  bound, 
tiie  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  put  in  the  back  part.  The 
Creed  retained  its  ancient  place.  The  next  time,  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  will  be  put  on  the  outside — left  out — while  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  repeating  the  Creed  at  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
will  keep  the  facts  of  Salvation  ever  fresh  on  their  lips  and 
alive  in  their  hearts.  In  the  few  bits  of  direct  personal 
biography  of  the  twelve  which  have  come  to  us,  there  are 
distinct  traces  of  different  interpretations  of  the  Christ. 
Our  Divine  Lord  never  sought  to  change  this.  To  have 
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done  so  would  have  involved  giving  to  one  and  all  the 
same  intellectual  perception,  the  same  moral  appreciation, 
and  the  same  power  of  logical  reasoning.  What  he  did  do 
was  to  vitalize  in  their  souls  the  fact  of  his  Incarnation, 
and  all  the  present  and  future  facts  of  human  life  it  em¬ 
phasized  and  anchored  to  itself.  The  Church  to-day  is 
concerned  that  her  Bishops  and  teachers  shall  honestly 
and  cordially  accept  the  facts  of  Salvation  as  found  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  as  epitomized  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Of  laymen,  neither  more  nor  less  is  expected.  In 
her  fold  are  found,  at  peace,  many  varieties  of  theological 
opinion.  She  gives  to  those  who  serve  at  her  altars^  as 
the  Christ  gave  to  the  twelve,  liberty  to  think  and  reason. 
As  they  thus  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  there  need 
be  no  latent  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  some  theological 
amazement.  It  is  out  of  the  facts  of  Salvation  that  spirit¬ 
ual  strength  and  refreshment  come.  Organized  theories 
are  like  transient  clouds  of  shore-sand,  swept  seaward  by 
some  spiteful  wind.  They  obscure  one  moment,  and  the 
next  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  The  facts  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  they  have  organized  themselves  in  hu¬ 
man  life  for  its  spiritual  betterment,  abide :  storms  of  crit¬ 
icism  only  remove  from  them  the  deposits  of  speculations. 
The  formula  of  their  manifested  power  is  the  ancient 
ground  of  assurance:  “As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION:  THEIR  RELA¬ 
TIONS  AND  RESULTS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

There  are  few  more  hopeful  signs  in  the  thought  of  re¬ 
cent  times  than  the  drawing-together  of  philosophy  and 
her  elder  sister,  religion.  Asperities  have  been  softened, 
antagonisms  removed.  They  have  had  their  harmonies  of 
aim  and  result,  while  retaining  divergence  of  process  and 
method.  Philosophy  has  ennobled  the  spirit  of  religion ; 
religion  has  reenforced  the  strength  of  philosophy.  Each 
has  been  seen  to  be  necessary  to  the  other;  each  has  at 
times  tried  to  absorb  the  other.  Philosophy  has  no  deeper 
problems  than  that  craving  for  absolute  values  in  the 
sphere  of  truth,  and  that  demand  for  ultimate  spirituality, 
which  religion  carries  with  it.  For  the  philosopher,  no 
less  than  for  the  religionist,  the  fundamental  reality  of  the 
universe  can  only  be  spirit :  its  highest  energy  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  spirit.  Philosophy  finds  God  to  be  the 
prius  of  the  universe — its  Ultimate  Ground  and  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Reality.  But  it  knows  him,  not  only  as  he  re¬ 
veals  himself  in  the  universe,  but  also  as  he  reveals  him¬ 
self  to  the  religious  consciousness.  The  Absolute  Being 
can  be  no  less  than  personal  spirit:  the  personal  and  self- 
conscious  alone  can  love.  For  philosophy  and  religion 
alike,  the  acme  of  personality  is  in  God;  and,  for  both, 
personality  is  the  highest  blossoming  of  man’s  conscious 
spiritual  life. 

The  presupposition  of  any  religious  grounding  on  the 
inner  side  of  religion  clearly  lies  in  the  spiritual  nature. 
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affinities,  and  possibilities  of  man, — a  nature  to  which  the 
spiritual  world  is  the  great  reality,  a  reality  that  is  being 
built  up  by  his  creative  energies  and  activities  in  their 
part  and  measure.  The  reality,  inwardness,  and  depth  of 
the  spiritual  life  itself,  or  in  its  essence,  is  that  which  this 
spiritually  creative  religion  must  maintain.  But,  while 
religion  solves,  in  its  own  practical  way,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Deity  and  man,  philosophy  has  its  own  call  to 
explain  this  very  problem.  Religion  has  no  more  urgent 
need  than  to  be  lifted  above  the  workings  of  the  merely 
subjective  and  individual,  narrowly  human,  affective,  and 
practical  self,  into  the  lofty  sphere  of  the  universal.  There 
the  broadest  culture  is  realized,  and  the  vast  whole  of  life 
and  reality — or  of  human  possibility — is  apprehended. 

These  are  services  which  philosophy  stands  always 
ready  to  render.  Philosophy  and  religion  coalesce  in  their 
aim — each  to  produce,  in  its  own  way,  a  new  world  out  of 
the  warring  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  world  that 
is.  For  philosophy  does  not  merely,  as  is  so  often  said, 
interpret  the  world  of  reality,  but,  in  so  doing,  also  lays 
open  a  new  world — a  world  of  thought — hidden  from  the 
senses.  The  new  world  of  religion  is  that  of  spiritual  cre¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  new-creating  power  of  love  is  supreme¬ 
ly  seen  in  ever-brightening,  ever-developing  forms  of  spir¬ 
itual  personality.  Religion  seeks  the  truth:  the  truth 
which  for  it  stands  above  all  other  truth  is  love.  Philoso¬ 
phy,  too,  seeks  the  truth :  it  finds  it  in  that  thought  or 
reason  which  is  able  to  survey  all  religious  feeling  and  to 
probe  our  deepest  experience. 

What  does  philosophy  imply?  A  survey  of  reality  of 
the  most  universal  sort,  in  which  the  great  verities  and 
transactions  of  religion  take  their  necessary  place.  And 
what  does  religion  import?  A  fact  world-wide  in  its  man¬ 
ifestations  ;  it  means  the  reality  of  the  supersensible  world, 
the  kingdom  of  God’s  infinite  love  and  grace  set  up 
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amongst  us  here  and  now.  On  the  historic  field,  the  su¬ 
preme  certainty  and  incomparable  excellence  of  this  new 
world  are  brought  near  to  us  in  the  personality  of  Jesus. 
Religion  finds  it  new,  and  philosophy  proves  it  true. 

Related  philosophy  and  religion  thus  most  closely  are 
in  their  aims  and  ends ;  but  each  retains  a  spirit,  and  pur¬ 
sues  a  path,  of  its  own.  The  religious  viewpoint  is  that  of 
faith ;  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  is  that  of  thought  or 
reason.  The  harmonies  of  religion  and  philosophy  thus 
arise  only  as  faith  is  rational,  and  as  reason  is  believing. 
Kant  had  a  clear  perception  that,  in  this  rational  element, 
religion  had  its  closest  approximation  to  philosophy,  even 
though  many  things  may  yet  exist  beyond  the  ken  of  rea¬ 
son  pure  and  simple.  There  is  a  rationalism  of  its  own 
required  by  religion  no  less  than  philosophy  makes  ration¬ 
alism  its  requirement.  Religion  concerns  itself  with  the 
whole  man, — mind,  heart,  and  will, — and  is,  from  the  psy¬ 
chological  standpoint,  wider  and  richer  than  philosophy, 
which  is  confined  to  the  working  of  man’s  intellect.  Not 
that  philosophy  does  not  treat  the  things  of  feeling  and 
will,  but  that  it  does  so  in  theoretic  fashion.  Jacobi  at 
least  made  it  impossible  to  treat  feeling,  as  Schopenhauer 
made  it  impossible  to  treat  will,  with  such  neglect;  while 
Hegelian  idealism  has  had  the  merit  of  teaching  to  ex¬ 
press  feeling  in  terms  of  thought.  Religion,  too,  may  of 
course  become  philosophic,  and  inquire  into  the  laws,  lim¬ 
its,  and  processes  of  our  thinking,  as  philosophy  teaches  us 
to  do.  But,  while  philosophy  maintains  a  theoretic  atti¬ 
tude  and  rational  relation,  religion  is  distinguished  by  its 
more  practical  relation  of  spiritual  obedience  to  higher 
principle  or  personality.  So,  then,  philosophy  shows  us 
the  truth ;  religion  gives  us  life. 

But,  again,  they  are  not  so  sundered  as  they  look ;  for 
truth  is  for  life,  and  life  is  for  truth.  So  at  least  we  dare 
to  put  the  case.  Indeed,  the  religious  demand  of  obedience 
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is  nowhere  more  finely  realized  than  in  loyal  surrender  to 
the  truth,  in  accordance  with  philosophic  emphasis.  Man 
is  not  less  bound  to  know  than  he  is  to  love ;  but,  however 
his  knowledge  may  have  worth  in  itself,  truth  and  love 
must  always  in  him  coexist.  For  the  whole  possibilities 
of  his  nature  must  be  realized,  and  there  is  no  real  dual¬ 
ism  between  knowledge  and  life.  Philosophy  and  religion 
are  both  concerned  with  one  vast  inquiry, — that  of  ulti- 
mates  or  first  principles ;  such  ultimates  as  the  Primal 
Ground  and  the  Person  of  the  Christ.  Does  philosophy, 
then,  differ  from  religion  in  finding  that  our  increased 
sense  of  the  vitality  of  the  universe,  and  our  deepened  hold 
on  the  immanence  of  the  life  of  Deity,  have  weakened  faith 
in  the  Personality  of  God?  By  no  means,  for  philosophy 
disclaims  impersonality  no  less  decidedly  than  does  relig¬ 
ion.  The  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  called  to  deal  with 
aspects  of  the  cosmos  that  may  not  make  faith  in  the  Ab¬ 
solute  Personality  easy,  but  a  higher  rationality  will  tran¬ 
scend  that  habit  of  mind.  For  it  will  perceive  that,  though 
science  may  have  no  need  of  our  spiritual  hypotheses, 
there  are  deeper  reasons  for  holding  them. 

Philosophy,  no  less  than  religion,  decisively  rejects  the 
sufficiency  of  the  belauded  immanence  theories  of  our 
time.  Because  He  is  in  the  world,  the  world  is  absurdly 
deified,  and  really  set  above  Him.  As  if,  the  universe  be¬ 
ing,  so  to  speak,  his  environment.  He  were  not  free  to 
transcend  it!  Hence  the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  theories 
as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  universe.  This  preemi¬ 
nence  of  immanence  is  claimed  so  strongly  in  some  of  the 
idealistic  presentations,  that  God  is  reduced  to  complete 
subservience  to  a  “scientific”  conception  of  his  relation  to 
the  universe,  in  which  he — supposedly  the  Absolute  Per¬ 
sonality — is  denied  such  power  of  free  and  “exceptional” 
initiative,  as  we  should  deem  it  monstrous  for  men  to  deny 
to  personality  in  ourselves.  The  fundamental  lack  in  such 
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cases  is  grasp  of  the  implicates  of  a  real  conception  of  God. 
Neither  religious  thought  nor  true  philosophy  must  for  a 
moment  falter  in  claiming  for  God  all  the  possibilities  so 
involved  in  Absolute  Personality,  working  in  perfect  free¬ 
dom.  Philosophy  and  religion  are  both  fatuous  and  blind, 
if  they  do  not  see  that  just  upon  the  basis  of  such  divine 
possibilities  must  rest  the  whole  religious  superstructure  of 
fact,  doctrine,  and  ideal. 

Philosophy,  for  all  that  has  now  been  said,  joins  with 
religion  in  maintaining  that  no  mere  Being  of  transcendent 
order  is  sufficient  to  set  up  religion  for  us.  Such  a  Being 
has  not  yet  worth  or  value  for  us.  So  comes  it  that,  by 
his  spiritual  power  and  working,  he  must  enter  into  real 
relation  with  us.  A  higher  world  he  sets  up  within  the 
world  we  see,  and,  above  all,  within  the  life  of  man.  But 
then,  it  is  said,  such  transcendence  as  there  is,  is  only  an 
inference  from  immanence,  and  so  is  a  “secondary”  con¬ 
sideration.  Now,  no  doubt,  God  pervades  the  universe  as 
we  know  it.  But,  by  what  right  shall  we  make  imma¬ 
nence,  rather  than  transcendence,  the  real  note  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  relationship?  By  what  right  shall  we  make  events 
of  one  order — an  order  “deriving  from  Divine  necessity”? 
Because  God  is  in  the  world,  and  all  things  are  through 
him  and  to  him,  are  we  therefore  to  deny  that  he  is  before 
all  things,  for  that  he  was  before  them?  And  is  the  order 
of  events  so  necessitated  that  his  volitional  working  no 
more  raises  him  above  and  beyond  the  world?  For  our 
relative  finite  experience  the  transcendence  remains  so 
real,  and,  in  view  of  the  just  demands  of  thought,  so  nec¬ 
essary,  that  we  must  claim  for  it  the  primacy,  and  refuse 
to  make  it  only  a  “secondary”  consideration.  No  reason 
is  there  why  the  Divine  Life  should  be  a  segregated  thing, 
as  in  some  deistic  sort,  instead  of  the  Divine  Personality 
being  for  us  renewed  or  rejuvenated  in  the  life  universal. 

Certain  forms  of  idealism  have  held  that  a  world  with- 
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out  God  is  irrational,  and  that  a  God  without  the  world 
would  be  equally  irrational.  It  is  perhaps  enough  that  we 
do  not  know  the  one  without  the  other;  but  we  can,  and 
must,  think  of  God  as  having  a  life  of  his  own,  and  exist¬ 
ing  in  and  for  himself.  Working  in  freedom,  he  works  in^ 
but  also  npon^  the  world.  Not  from  the  outside  only  does 
he  work,  for  he  is  ever  within  the  universe.  But  he  is 
free  to  work  upon  it,  as  also  above  it,  in  his  transcendent 
love  and  power.  These  things  make  his  self-revealings 
possible.  And  the  possibilities  must  be  infinitely  great, 
as  he  is  infinitely  free  so  to  work.  Hence  arise  spiritual 
facts,  events,  transactions,  in  the  historic  field.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  in  the  universe,  then,  does  not  keep  us  from 
distinguishing  him  from  the  universe,  and  maintaining 
for  him,  as  supramundane  and  self-existing  subject,  an  ex¬ 
istence  in  and  for  himself.  Till  then,  he  is  not  God. 

The  religious  consciousness  renders  here,  in  our  view, 
the  highest  service  towards  the  clarifying  of  philosophical 
thought,  when  it  shows  how  much  the  religious  interest 
owes  to  this  very  transcendence  of  Deity ;  since  it  is  in  the 
ceaseless  interaction  of  immanence  and  transcendence  that 
our  spiritual  life  becomes  filled  with  its  deepest  and  rich¬ 
est  contents.  And,  indeed,  we  ask.  Must  we  cast  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  into  the  abyss,  as  the  price  we  pay 
for  immanence?  Such  a  procedure  is  not  in  the  line  of 
our  philosophy.  The  truth  is,  a  supplementing  or  com¬ 
pleting  of  one-sidedness  is  here  the  real  need.  Time  was 
when,  in  Oriental  thought,  transcendence  assumed  over¬ 
balancing  proportions,  and  the  world  side  receded ;  while 
the  same  result  happened  to  Occidental  thought,  but  in 
less  theoretic  and  more  practical  form. 

But  now  we  see  immanence  overbalancing,  alike  on  the 
sides  of  man  and  of  the  world ;  while  the  Divine  is  shunt¬ 
ed  always  more.  What  is  really  needful  and  perfectly 
practicable  is,  to  do  justice  to  both  these  moments,  or  to 
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seek  out  some  higher  conscious  unity  which  shall  mean 
the  harmony  or  agreement  of  both.  So  shall  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  far  forward  in  the  solving  of  the  mystery.  For 
then,  out  of  the  very  manifoldness  of  the  question  will 
have  sprung  a  deeper  answer,  as  each  phase  is  allowed  to 
exercise  a  properly  modifying  influence  on  the  other. 
Truth  must  ever  be  kept  before  us  as  a  unity.  Philosophy 
is  no  more  than  a  part  of  that  whole  of  truth  in  which  we 
believe.  Whether  it  be  truth  of  religion  or  truth  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  is  one  truth  in  which  we  believe — truth  self- 
consistent  and  all-embracing.  It  is  the  eternal  reality  and 
infinite  objectivity  of  truth  in  which,  whether  as  religion¬ 
ists  or  philosophers,  we  believe.  So  we  come  to  know  the 
depth  of  the  saying,  Veritas  fortior  omnibus. 

But,  in  this  unmeasured  stress  on  the  objectivity  of  truth, 
it  is  by  no  means  meant  that,  either  for  religion  or  philos¬ 
ophy,  a  truth-loving  spirit  is  for  us  less  than  a  primary  re¬ 
quirement.  A  reverential,  truth-loving  spirit  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  religion :  as  Goethe  said,  “  The  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  that  can  befall  a  thinking  man  is  to  fathom  what  can 
be  fathomed,  and  silently  to  adore  the  unfathomable.” 
But  that  unfathomed  world,  which  lies  beyond  reality,  as 
we  know  it,  and  try  to  exhaust  it,  is  a  world  which  calls 
for  truth,  and  reverence  for  its  philosophical  investigation 
also.  For  the  philosopher  reads  the  highest  phases  of  his 
own  being  into  the  Divine  or  transcendent  essence,  and 
will  reflect  therein  his  own  truth-seeking  and  spiritually- 
formed  personality.  The  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  in 
presence  of  the  Infinite  falls  upon  religionist  and  philoso¬ 
pher  alike,  only  the  feeling  objectifies  itself  in  the  concep¬ 
tual  products  of  the  philosopher’s  mind.  These  philosophic 
formulations  are  yet  but  transient  and  accidental  features 
of  religion.  The  truth  is,  philosophy  and  religion  must 
neither  of  them  be  dependent  on  the  other;  yet  just  as  lit¬ 
tle  can  they  be  separated  from  each  other. 
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Deep-laid  in  human  nature  is  the  necessity  for  each  of 
them.  Man’s  religious  instincts  crave  that  he  shall  have 
eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time — shall  find  something 
really  and  permanently  valuable  persisting  through  every 
change  and  transformation.  Philosophy  is  a  necessity  of 
man’s  mental  life,  which  otherwise  should  remain  lacking 
in  clearness,  depth,  and  vision.  Our  religious  beliefs  are 
no  products  of  philosophy,  for  belief  springs  out  of  life. 
But  philosophy  may  judge  of  our  beliefs — of  their  psycho¬ 
logical  possibility,  ethical  significance,  and  epistemologi¬ 
cal  validity.  And,  indeed,  the  subjective  necessity  which 
our  understanding  feels  before  the  truth,  as  evidenced  to 
us,  is  often  a  more  helpful  and  more  easily  available  cri¬ 
terion  for  us  than  the  objective  evidence  itself. 

Philosophy,  it  has  been  said,  can  bake  no  bread,  but  she 
can  give  us  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  Well,  the 
loss  of  bread  does  not  greatly  matter,  for  the  bread  will 
be  found  without  her;  and  it  is  not  by  bread  alone — or 
even  chiefly — that  man  lives  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit. 
But,  if  philosophy  should  be  thought  able  to  give  us 
these  three,  they  are  at  least  guaranteed  to  us  by  religion. 
It  is  because  religion  puts  us  in  possession  of  a  real  and 
reasonable  freedom  of  the  will  that  philosophy  must 
still  find  a  place  for  the  realities  of  indeterministic  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  is  compelled  to  differ  here  from  even  so  able  and 
interesting  an  ethical  philosopher  as  Professor  Paulsen. 
His  procedure  is  a  curious  one,  though  not  by  any  means 
peculiar  to  him  among  present-day  philosophers.  He  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  met¬ 
aphysical  sense,  which,  by  the  way,  he,  like  many  others, 
does  not  very  fairly  or  correctly  represent.  “Ethics  should 
not  permit,”  he  tells  us,  “the  whimsical  attempts  of  a  few 
metaphysicians”  to  foist  such  a  sense  of  free-will  upon  us. 
And,  after  finely  endeavoring  to  show  the  freedom  of  the 
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will  to  mean  “  the  faculty  to  determine  one’s  life,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  sensuous  impulses  and  inclinations,  by  reason 
and  conscience,  according  to  purposes  and  laws,”  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  “  no  one  has  ever  doubted  ”  that  man  “  has 
such  a  faculty,”  and  that  “  this  really  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  man.”  But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  those 
“few  metaphysicians”  also  might  be  among  those  who 
“never  doubted”  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  it 
goes?  Did  he  not  see  that  he  really  begs  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion?  And  why  stigmatize  the  attempts  of  these  metaphy¬ 
sicians  as  “whimsical”?  The  question  is.  Are  the  facts 
and  phenomena  on  which  they  rely  real,  and  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  postulation  of  the  metaphysical  view?  Or,  to 
put  it  otherwise.  Are  there  facts  and  phenomena  of  expe¬ 
rience  for  which  Professor  Paulsen’s  views  are  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  inadequate  explanation?  If  so,  the  whimsicality 
lies  in  not  allowing  them  due  weight  and  place,  and  the 
appeal  to  number — “  few  ”  or  many — is  a  somewhat  poor 
and  vulgar  criterion  in  higher  matters  of  the  truth.  Train¬ 
ing,  discipline,  habit,  heredity,  resolution,  environment, 
deliberation, — who  does  not  lay  as  real  a  stress  on  these  as 
Professor  Paulsen?  But  they  do  not  exhaust  the  case  for 
freedom  of  the  will ;  and,  if  philosophy  cannot  bring  her 
teaching  into  accord  with  the  conspicuous  and  ever-recur¬ 
ring  phenomena  presented  by  religion,  then  so  much  the 
worse  will  it  be  for  philosophy.  It  surely  should  not  be 
“whimsical”  so  to  stake  one’s  appeal  on  facts. 

No  doubt  our  freedom  is  a  conditioned  one,  bounded  by 
the  developments  of  our  original  individuality,  and  by  our 
being  in  Nature,  while  transcending  it.  And,  if  truth  be 
told,  the  greatest  limiting  power  on  man’s  real  freedom  of 
will  is  just  sin — a  too  neglected  factor  in  these  discussions. 
But  what  we  are  concerned  to  see  is  that  the  aspects  of 
solidarity  do  not  swamp  individual  life  and  freedom  in  an 
unjust  determinism.  We  can  just  as  fully  as  determin- 
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ism  lay  full  stress  on  psychological  exercises  and  condi¬ 
tions.  What  we  most  of  all  complain  of  is  the  way  in 
which  the  no  doubt  relative  but  real  incalculable  element 
in  man’s  self  or  character  is  neglected ;  so  that  room  is  not 
left  for  those  free,  unexpected  moves  of  will  upward  to 
which  all  religious  history  and  experience,  trumpet- 
tongued,  testify.  This  incalculable  element  has  no  right 
to  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  mere  chance  element. 
The  result  is  reached  along  the  highest  lines  of  reason, 
amid  the  contingency  involved. 

But,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  set  up  by  Paulsen  and 
like  philosophers,  no  prodigals  ever  amaze  us  by  their  “I 
will  arise,”  no  malefactors  on  life’s  cross  excite  our  won¬ 
der  by  swift  and  unexpected  assurances  being  vouchsafed 
them  of  “  Paradise,”  and  no  Sauls  of  Tarsus  smite  our  ears 
with  unwonted  sounds  on  Damascus  roads, — “  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  Religion  very  properly  re¬ 
minds  philosophy  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
from  above;  so,  too,  does  true  freedom.  So  little  is  char¬ 
acter  a  closed  circle  that,  on  the  other  side,  an  Apostle  bids 
the  man  who  “thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall.”  The  truth  is,  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  penitence  or  repentance  our  deterministic  phi¬ 
losophers  have  neither  pierced  nor  understood.  Their 
freedom  of  the  will,  with  the  necessary  import  or  direc¬ 
tion  it  gives  to  the  development  of  individuality,  is  a  too 
dead-level  affair,  beautiful  and  true  from  the  most  conven¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  but  quite  inatlequate  as  a  complete 
theory  of  the  human  will  and  its  freedom.  We  have  to 
do  with  more  than  modern  mechanical  or  scientific  modes 
of  thinking:  we  have  to  do  with  life  and  experience,  of 
which,  indeed,  science  is  but  a  part. 

Our  deterministic  philosophers  have  missed  their  way ; 
they  merely  tell  us.  As  is  the  tree,  so  will  be  the  fruits. 
But  they  have  lost  the  real  point,  which  is.  Make  the  tree 
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good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good.  By  which  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  it  belongs  to  man  to  say  which  tree  he 
will  be.  He  is  lord  of  his  life,  of  his  will,  and  may  choose 
what  his  planting  will  be — a  unique  privilege  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  tree.  In  the  strength  of  this  freedom, 
man  can  think  and  act  as  he  will.  It  should  in  every  case 
be  true  of  him,  that  he  is  a  new  thought  of  God.  It  is  of 
our  own  default  that  “we  are  born  originals,  and  die  cop¬ 
ies.”  The  power  morally  to  differentiate  and  determine 
ourselves,  and  the  capability  of  moral  inwardness,  prove 
man  to  be  never  the  helpless  creature  of  sin.  On  his  orig¬ 
inative  power  does  man’s  responsibility  rest.  His  is  a  free 
but  not  unmotived  willing:  will  and  motive  are  active  to¬ 
gether,  and  must  not  be  disjoined.  What  we  contend  is, 
that  before  every  act  of  will  there  is  a  primary  cause — the 
self  that  may  and  should  be  free.  The  will  enjoys  lord- 
ship  over  the  motive,  and  must  not  be  thought  to  give  way 
to  some  unavoidable  compulsion  before  it.  Practice 
makes  perfection,  and  the  morally  ripe  or  perfect  man  is 
one  who  has  the  mastery  over  his  own  will. 

It  ought  to  be  now  evident  how  absurd  and  unfair  it  is 
to  speak  of  the  Libertarian  view  as  holding  by  the  cause¬ 
lessness  of  the  will  or  volition,  as  if  an  absolute  beginning 
were  postulated  in  its  notion  of  the  originative  power  of 
will.  It  is  a  beginning  in  no  such  absolute  sense;  that 
were  a  manifest  absurdity;  we  are  creative,  but  not  the 
Creator.  No  one  supposes  the  will  to  be  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  antecedents.  What  the  indeterniinist  view 
maintains  is  just  this,  that,  in  presence  of  all  necessary 
conditions,  the  will  can  determine  itself  quite  otherwise,  or 
hold  itself  in  suspense.  With  what  clearness  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  my  own  thought,  with  the  same  clear  conscious¬ 
ness  do  I  know  my  own  freedom  of  will.  Our  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  life  would  be  upset,  were  this  to  be  denied. 
Thinking  and  willing  have  consciousness  of  their  own  ac- 
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tion  all  through  the  world’s  history,  so  that  freedom  has 
become  a  universally  recognized  fact. 

Paulsen  is  therefore  mistaken  in  taking  free-will  to  be 
merely  a  fruit  of  scholasticism.  The  scholastics  took  the 
doctrine  from  the  hands  of  the  universal  consciousness  of 
humanity  and  of  the  individual ;  to  them  it  sometimes  was 
freedom  of  choice,  sometimes  that  very  freedom  from  im¬ 
pulses  not  consonant  with  reason,  which  Paulsen  enforces. 
And  even  the  “few”  may  turn  out  only  too  truly  to  be 
Paulsen  himself  and  those  who,  with  him,  hold  free-will 
for  an  illusion;  for  “few”  indeed  they  are,  compared  with 
the  universal  testimony  of  humanity.  Why  should  we  not 
distinctly  own  that  our  inner  experience  shows  to  us  that, 
between  motives  and  the  resolutions  of  our  wills,  there  is 
no  such  constant  connection  as  outward  observation  finds 
existing  between  causes  and  their  effects? 

We  have  no  right  to  allow  the  most  evident  facts  of  our 
inner  experience  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by  deterministic 
hypotheses.  The  subject  demands  all  the  emphasis  we 
give  it ;  for  the  free-will  problem,  say  what  men  will,  re¬ 
tains  a  fundamental  significance  for  ethical  philosophy,  as 
it  does  for  religion,  seeing  such  freedom  contradicts  both 
pantheism  and  materialism.  Our  theory  of  freedom  must 
be  of  no  mere  Pelagian  sort,  but  such  as  will  so  meet  the 
amazing  assertiveness  of  man’s  free-will  in  every  phase  and 
type  of  human  experience,  that  even  those  manifold  and 
ever-recurring  instances,  where  tremendous  moral  conflict 
and  deepest  self-discovery  have  obtained,  shall  be  truly  and 
adequately  represented. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  immortality.  Religion 
has  asserted  the  necessity  of  this  belief  always  more  confi¬ 
dently  in  our  time,  spite  of  the  loud  proclamations  of  the 
loss  of  personal  immortality  made  from  the  extreme  evolu¬ 
tionary  side.  This  truth  has  for  religion  been  no  mere 
product  of  authoritative  revelation,  but  also  an  outcome  of 
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man’s  natural  growth  and  reasonable  development,  when 
these  have  come  to  their  highest.'  Religion  has  felt  the 
deep,  unalterable  necessity  that  progress  run  on  beyond 
the  gulf  of  the  grave,  until  perfection  be  reached  by  the 
race  in  the  unity  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  it  grows 
always  more  certain  that  here  on  earth  perfection  is  not  to 
be  attained.  Our  religious  consciousness  cannot  escape 
the  belief  in  the  persistence  and  permanence  of  the  soul  or 
self.  It  has  an  inexpugnable  conviction  that  here  we  are 
tending  to  that  vast  city  of  God,  whose  scale  is  infinite  be¬ 
yond  compare.  The  Absolute  is  the  Absolute,  and  we  do 
not  at  any  rate  know  any  reason  why  we  should  grow  faint 
in  heart  or  stagger  in  unbelief  before  his  eternal  and  illim¬ 
itable  purposes.  But  philosophy,  though  sometimes  halt¬ 
ing  and  recalcitrant,  when  not  loudly  denying  the  fact  of 
the  future  life,  is  a  real  ally  of  religion  in  proclaiming  the 
truth  of  human  immortality. 

Philosophy,  in  so  doing,  plants  its  feet  on  the  primal 
certainties  of  our  being,  and  the  elemental  conditions  and 
implications  of  spirit.  How  should  our  ethical  philosophy 
feel  otherwise  than  that  a  moral  universe  by  its  very  na¬ 
ture  demands  a  moral  end,  even  the  survival  and  perfection 
of  the  human  spirit?  Philosophy  finds  such  a  belief  not 
strictly  demonstrable — since  it  lies,  objectively,  beyond 
actual  human  experience — but  yet  rationally  necessary  and 
necessarily  rational.  Not  all  philosophy,  however,  rises  to 
such  heights — not  the  philosophy  that  lives  in  argument 
or  the  sphere  of  the  logical  understanding  alone — but  the 
philosophy  which  thinks  and  loves,  believes  and  lives. 
For  it  is  more  than  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  man, 
which  indeed  must  remain  inchoate  and  imperfect ;  it  is  a 
philosophy  with  eyes,  of  which  it  can  be  said — 

“  Philosophy  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love 
Has  eyes  indeed.” 
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Such  a  philosophy  is  inexorably  driven  to  believe  in  im¬ 
mortality  ;  the  inherent  spiritual  necessities  of  the  case 
compel  its  belief. 

Philosophies  may  remain  which  treat  the  belief  as  a 
chimera,  or  so  much  meaningless  jargon ;  but  that  weak¬ 
ens  none  of  the  grounds  of  our  belief.  It  only  argues  a 
certain  defect  of  vision  or  lack  of  moral  profundity  in  the 
philosophies  that  know  it  not.  It  is  religion  which  has 
made  the  task  of  philosophy  doubly  difficult  when  this  lat¬ 
ter  would  make  man  merely  mortal,  and  rob  his  individual 
and  self-conscious  personality  of  all  hope  of  permanence. 
Our  forecastings  or  foreshadowings  of  immortality  are,  in 
depth,  strength,  and  volume,  just  what  the  whole  varie¬ 
gated  facts  of  life  and  experience  have,  in  their  cumulat¬ 
ive  force,  made  them.  The  belief  in  immortality  is  always 
a  fruit  of  the  finest  experience  and  the  greatest  purity  and 
nobility  of  life.  “  We  needs  must  love  the  Highest  when 
we  see  it.” 

The  theoretic  molds  of  language  never  can  be  made  to 
contain,  in  any  adequate  form,  the  vaticinations  and  con¬ 
victions  inwrought  in  such  life-experience.  And  who,  see¬ 
ing  more  than  he  can  so  give  grounds  for,  has  yet  seen  the 
whole?  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  where,  and  with  what 
environments,  that  future  life  will  be ;  but  it  is,  that  real 
religion  and  true  philosophy  both  point  to  the  need  and 
certainty  of  such  life,  alike  as  necessary  completion  of  the 
present,  and  as  necessary  aim  of  the  universe.  The  world, 
no  doubt,  carries  many  illusions ;  but,  if  there  is  anything 
that  gives  it  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  an  honest  world,  any¬ 
thing  in  which  we  may  fully  and  finally  rest,  it  is  just  the 
hope,  amounting  to  certainty,  which  our  spiritual  nature, 
in  its  closest  communion  with  the  Divine,  proclaims. 

What  it  proclaims  is,  that  “life  shall  on  and  upward 
go,”  and  that  man  is  right  when  “he  thinks  he  was  not 
made  to  die.”  The  future  or  eternal  life  is  not  absolutely 
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other  than  the  life  that  now  is ;  here  and  now  eternal  life 
is  ours,  in  the  midst  of  time.  In  and  through  the  life  that 
is,  we  know  the  life  that  is  to  come.  It  is  thus  much  more 
sure  and  real  to  us  than  its  mere  revelation  to  us  from  with¬ 
out  would  have  made  it.  Fashioner  of  our  frame,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  of  our  spirit,  in  God,  as  so  related  to  us,  we  have  the 
ground  of  all  our  hope  of  immortality.  Our  knowledge 
of  that  life  may  be  small ;  our  vision  of  its  possibilities 
may  be  dim ;  but  such  knowledge  is  ours  as  may  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  this  life,  and  we  are  not  God.  To  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  add  a  sure  and  strong  outreaching  hope,  whose 
light  of  immortality  glows  and  burns  within  us  the  more 
brightly  as  we  make  the  “life  more  abundant”  our  own. 
It  was  of  such  relation  between  the  perishing  and  the  Eter¬ 
nal  that  Francis  William  Newman,  in  his  “Theism,”  said: 

“  But  to  say  that  He  loves  no  man  is  to  make  religion  vain. 

Hence  it  is  judged  that  ‘  whatsoever  God  loveth,  liveth  with  God.’  ” 

In  view  of  all  that  has  now  been  advanced,  it  seems  a 
clearly-marked-out  duty  for  us,  as  religionists,  to  maintain 
for  religion  an  autonomous  worth  and  sphere,  and  allow  no 
debasement  of  its  contents,  so  rich  in  the  unspeakable 
treasures  of  personality.  In  this  endeavor  we  shall  have 
the  invaluable  support  and  aid  of  true  philosophy,  which 
shall  teach  religion  to  claim  that  she  be  sought  for  her 
own  intrinsic  value,  as  more  than  all  the  world  beside.  For 
that  is  an  aim  with  which  philosophy  must  thoroughly 
sympathize.  Never  shall  those  problems  of  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality,  towards  which  religion  continually  runs 
out,  be  solved  by  the  highest  thought  or  culture  without 
the  aid  of  philosophy.  The  empiric  life  of  the  soul  hath 
need  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  mind ;  for  truth  is  one, 
and  reality  is  one,  though  known  from  different  sides  of 
approach.  The  idea  and  essence  of  religion,  its  relation 
to  other  domains,  its  theory  of  the  universe  and  of  reality, 
its  conception  and  ideal  of  life, — these  all  require  the  aid 
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of  philosophy,  if  religion  is  to  be  thoroughly  justified  at 
the  bar  of  scientific  reason  and  conscience. 

Religion  sets  before  us  the  highest  type  and  example, 
bidding  us  follow  in  spirit,  not  merely  in  letter.  But  phi¬ 
losophy  helps  us  realize  the  great  idea  of  end — end  su¬ 
preme — whose  unifying  and  vitalizing  conception  binds 
into  living  oneness  the  manifold  activities  of  life.  Relig¬ 
ion,  in  the  scientific  view  and  treatment  of  it,  must  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  of  experience,  both  inner  and  outer,  in 
which  universal  character  philosophy  will  be  found  its  fast 
ally  and  firm  confederate.  For  it,  too,  will  be  found  striv¬ 
ing  mightily  against  the  materialism  and  religious  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  time,  and  laying  foundations  of  an  idealism 
in  which  religion  will  be  able  to  thrive  and  prosper.  To¬ 
gether,  they  will  thus  compass  the  harmonious  blending  of 
faith  and  knowledge,  and  set  the  basal  thoughts  of  religion 
before  men  as  living  things — things  of  to-day. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  LATEST  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY. 

III.  FROM  ANOTHER  STANDPOINT. 

The  American  Revision  is  manifestly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  its  English  predecessor,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  in  each  Testament  in  a  multitude  of  points. 
We  believe  that  it  has  at  least  destroyed  the  chance  of  the 
English  Revision  to  become  the  recognized  successor,  in 
American  respect  and  affection,  of  the  version  of  1611. 
British  conservatism,  the  failure  to  be  determined  to  be  in¬ 
telligible  and  interesting  to  the  average  man, — these  have 
settled  the  case,  and  even  the  exclusion  of  the  American 
text  from  the  British  islands  will  not  save  the  day.  The 
more  the  two  versions  are  compared  by  the  scholar  or  used 
by  the  masses,  the  more  this  conclusion  will  appear. 

But  will  the  American  version  be  that  successor?  How 
good  is  the  work  in  itself?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
has  already,  in  this  discussion,  been  partly  brought  out. 
For  further  light  it  may  be  well  to  go  around  on  the  other 
side  of  the  subject  and  to  look  at  the  American  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  comparison  with  a  version  that  is  antipodal  to 
the  English  Revision  in  that  it  undertakes  to  be  perfectly 
modern  in  form.  “About  twenty  persons,  members  of 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  church,”  issued,  in  1898, 
the  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  under  the  name  of  the 
“Twentieth  Century  New  Testament:  a  translation  into 
modern  English;  Part  i.”  The  rest  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  since  been  brought  out.  The  authors  say :  “The 
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translation  now  offered  to  the  public  had  its  origin  in  the 
discovery  that  the  English  of  the  Authorized  Version 
(closely  followed  in  that  of  the  [English]  Revised  Version), 
though  valued  by  the  more  educated  reader  for  its  antique 
charm,  is  in  many  passages  difficult  for  those  who  are  less 
educated,  or  is  even  unintelligible  to  them.  The  reten¬ 
tion,  too,  of  a  form  of  English  no  longer  in  common  use 
not  only  gives  the  impre.ssion  that  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
have  little  to  do  with  the  life  of  our  own  day,  but  also  re¬ 
quires  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wish  to  understand  or  explain  it.  .  .  .  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  New  Testament  will  be  better  understood  by 
modern  readers  if  presented  in  a  modern  form.  .  .  .  Our 
constant  effort .  .  .  has  been  to  exclude  all  words  and 
phrases  not  used  in  current  English.  ...  In  this  transla¬ 
tion  not  only  every  word,  but  also  the  emphasis  placed  up¬ 
on  every  word,  has  been  carefully  weighed,  and  an  effort 
made  to  give  the  exact  force  and  meaning  in  modern  Eng¬ 
lish.”  The  reception  given  to  this  version  shows  not  only 
that  its  serious  intent  has  been  recognized,  but  that,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  it  meets  a  want  that  is  felt ;  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  public  acceptance,  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

We  note,  however,  the  following  reasons  why  it  cannot, 
as  we  believe,  until  radically  reconstructed,  make  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  being  regarded  as  the  English  New  Testament  of 
the  future,  the  heir  to  the  loyalty  that  the  version  of  1611 
has  largely  lost: — 

1.  It  carries  plainness,  homeliness,  of  diction  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  seeming  affectation;  as  in  Luke  xiv.  17:  “  Things 
were  quite  ready  ” ;  xv.  2  :  “  This  man  actually  welcomes 
godless  people,  and  has  meals  with  them”;  Acts  viii.  29: 
“carriage”  for  the  eunuch’s  “chariot.” 

2.  It  often  seems  to  use  trivial  words  by  preference ;  as 
in  Mark  vi.  8:  “stick”  for  “staff”;  Acts  iii.  8:  “ jump¬ 
ing”  for  “leaping”;  “The  Doings  of  the  Apostles ’’for 
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“Acts”:  Wycliffe’s  word,  “Deeds,”  would  be  better  than 
“  Doings.” 

3.  It  uses  undignified  ellipsis;  as  in  Acts  v.  25:  “The 
men  [whom]  they  had  put  in  prison”;  2  Cor.  ii.  ii :  “To 
prevent  Satan  [from]  taking  advantage  of  us.” 

4.  It  uses  disputed  or  distinctly  colloquial  forms  or  ex¬ 
pressions;  as  in  Luke  ix.  23,  the  “cleft  infinitive”:  “To 
always  go”;  in  Mark  iii.  26,  “split  particles”:  “In  oppo¬ 
sition and  at  variance  with  himself”;  Romans!.  22: 
“They  claimed  [professed]  to  be  wise”;  Luke  ii.  9:  “They 
were  very  frightened.'^'' 

5.  Per  contra.^  it  sometimes  iises  stiff  or  stilted  words  or 
phrases;  as  in  Acts  v.  10:  “Sapphira  .  .  .  expired'''' \  Luke 
V.  32:  “I  have  not  come  to  invite  the  pious'''' \  and,  nota¬ 
bly,  Mark  v.  30:  “Jesus  instantly  became  conscious  [sens¬ 
ible?]  that  there  had  been  a  demand  upon  his  powers.” 

This  last  is  delightfully  suggestive  of  the  contribution 
by  one  Rodolphus  Dickinson,  seventy  years  ago,  to  the 
elevation  of  the  diction  of  the  Bible :  he  published  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  many  such  im¬ 
provements  as  this:  “Then  his  disciples  approaching  him 
said  to  him.  Art  thou  conscious  [aware?]  that  the  Pharisees 
were  offended  when  they  heard  this  observation?  But  he 
answering  said.  Every  plantation,  which  my  father  has  not 
cultivated,  shall  be  extirpated.”  Happily  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  “Twentieth  Century,”  its  editors  had  more  hu¬ 
mor  than  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  so  made  few  sentences  so  bad 
as  that  in  Mark  v.  30.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  can¬ 
not  tell  where,  in  a  style  set  studiously  at  a  very  low  pitch, 
a  stilted  sentence  may  suddenly  appear.  The  Bible  of  i6n 
is  totally  free  from  this  fault.  In  the  Bibles  of  1885  and 
1901  there  are  sentences  that,  in  the  effort  to  be  exact,  are 
stiff,  as  in  Rev.  xxii.  ii,  but  we  have  yet  to  find  one  that 
is  stilted.  In  Acts  xiii.  50  the  “Twentieth  Century” 
comes  too  suggestively  near  to  saying  “  men  and  ladies,” — 
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a  combination  that  should  be  left  to  the  “  Imperial  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  ^  and  to  the  dialect  of  the  feminized  coeducational 
college. 

6.  It  fails  to  maintain  the  real  modern  manner;  as  in 
Acts  V.  28:  “You  are  wishing  to  make  us  responsible.” 

7.  It  imports  ideas  into  the  text;  as  in  Acts  v.  20: 
“Tell  the  people  all  [that]  you  [Why  “you”  more  than 
others?]  have  to  say  about  the  new  Life”;  Mark  iv.  31: 
“By  what  story  [parable]  can  we  explain  it?  Perhaps  by 
the  growth  of  a  mustard  seed”;  John  iv.  50:  “You  can 
go”;  xix.  24:  “Do  not  let  us  tear  it,  but  let  us  draw  for 
it” :  they  probably  threw  dice ;  Acts  xii.  19:  Herod  “  cross' 
questioned  the  Guard  ” :  it  was  not  necessarily  that,  and  it 
certainly  was  a  good  deal  else. 

8.  It  blunders  in  its  English  diction ;  as  in  Mark  iii. 
27:  “he”  refers  to  “no one”;  v.  14:  “herdsmen”  of  pigs; 
ix.  36:  “Jesus  .  .  .  placed  it  in  the  middle [!]  of  them”; 
John  xix.  24:  “They  shared  my  clothes  between  them”: 
there  were  more  than  two  soldiers;  Rom.  xii.  19:  “Take 
revenge”  for  “Avenge”;  Rev.  xxii.  12:  “Give  every  one 
just  what  their  actions  deserve.” 

9.  It  mistranslates;  as  in  Mark  iv.  4:  “Seed  fell  along 
the  path  ” ;  Acts  ix.  i :  “  Saul,  still  utterhig  murderous 
threats”:  the  sense  of  the  original  is  deeper,  as  though 
“  threatening  and  slaughter  ”  were  the  vital  breath  that  he 
drew  in  (eWi/etui/);  Rom.  xv.  12:  “scion”  for  “root,” 
“stock”;  Lukevii.  37:  “  A  woman  who  was  leading  a 
bad  life'^'^'.  there  is  no  certainty  that  she  was  a  “sinner” 
in  that  sense;  John  xx.  5:  “Linen  wrappings  lying  on  the 
ground''' :  it  was  doubtless  a  stone  floor  or  table. 

10.  It  laboriously  and  often  injuriously  avoids  the 
words  used  in  the  versions  of  16 ii  and  1885;  as  in  “loaf” 
for  “bread,”  “story”  for “ parable,”  “snake”  for “ serpent,” 
“pigs”  for  “swine”;  Matt.  v.  5:  “gentle”  for  “meek”; 

^  Sandwich^  n.,  def.  2:  “A  man  placed  between  two  ladies.” 
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vii.  3,  4 :  “  splinter  ”  for  “  mote  ” :  this  is  also  a  bad  mis¬ 
translation;  vi.  15:  “rescue”  for  “deliver”  (us  from  evil); 
vii.  13:  “Go  in  by  the  small  gate”;  there  are  at  least  ten 
cases  under  1-9.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  worse 
case  than  in  i  Cor.  xv.  33,  where  that  fine  epigram,  so 
close  to  the  original,  “Evil  communications  [companion¬ 
ships?]  corrupt  good  manners,”  has  become  “Good  ways 
are  spoiled  by  evil  friends.” 

11.  It  overworks  certain  expressions;  as,  “for  his  part,” 
and  “indeed.” 

12.  It  is  sometimes  clumsy,  or  even  incorrect,  in  struct¬ 
ure;  as  in  Mark  iv.  14-20:  the  whole  “story”  of  the 
sower;  Rom.  v.  20:  “Only  added”  for  “Added  only”;  i 
Cor.  ii.  14:  “Only  to  be  understood”  for  “To  be  under¬ 
stood  only.” 

And  this  suggests  the  fact  that,  in  English  usage,  there 
has  been  a  tightening  of  the  lines  in  regard  to  only  and 
alone.  In  the  synonymy  of  the  Century  Dictionary  we 
read :  “  In  the  Bible  and  earlier  English  alone  is  often  used 
for  the  adverb  only^  but  it  is  now  becoming  restricted  to 
its  own  sense  of  solitary,  unaccompanied  by  other  persons 
or  things ;  as,  ‘  he  went  alone.'*  ”  Hence  it  is  not  now  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  English  to  say  with  Shakespeare  (K.  J. 
i.  I.  210):  “Not  alone  in  habit,”  or  (J.  C.  iv.  3.  94),  “Re¬ 
venge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.”  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18,  which 
used  to  read:  “Thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,”  has 
been  changed  in  the  two  Revisions  to  “Thou  alone  whose 
name  is  Jehovah,”  which  is  certainly  better,  but  not  right. 
The  versions  of  1611,  1885,  and  1901  agree  in  their  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  following  verses, — Ps.  cxxxvi.  4:  “To  him 
who  alone  doeth  great  wonders  ” ;  Luke  v.  21:  “  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  alone?'*'*  vi.  4:  “For  the  priests 
alone'*'*  \  Matt.  iv.  4:  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  ; 

Acts  xix.  26:  “Not  alone  at  Ephesus”;  but  is  it  overnice 
to  think  that  they  might  be  bettered  in  regard  to  the  use 
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of  alone?  In  Job  ix.  8  the  versions  of  1611,  1885,  and 
1901,  while  differing  in  other  respects,  agree  in  this  awk¬ 
ward  and  undesirable  use  of  alone.^  A  good  example  of 
present  usage,  although  unpleasantly  redundant,^  occurs 
three  times  in  Job  i.  15-17:  “I  only  am  \Q.it  alone  to  bring 
thee  word.”  As  the  American  Revisers  made  a  marked 
improvement  by  recognizing  the  distinction,  now  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  between  beside  and  besides^  so  we  should  be  glad 
if  they  had  conformed  to  the  movement  for  the  “desynony- 
mizing,”  as  Coleridge  would  say,  of  only  and  alone. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  bad  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  American  Revision.  In  i  Cor.  xv.  19  we  used 
to  read;  “If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.”  The  English  Revision 
gives  the  same  form,  except  that  “  hope  ”  becomes  “  hoped,” 
— a  necessary  change.  The  Americans  say :  “  If  we  have 
only  hoped  in  Christ  in  this  life”:  do  they  really  mean 
“only  hoped”? — which  makes  little  or  no  sense;  or  have 
they  simply  blundered,  like  the  “Twentieth  Century” 
men,  by  getting  “only”  into  an  improper  place? 

13.  In  the  “ Twentieth  Century”  the  effects  are  some¬ 
times  ludicrous;  as  in  Acts  xxiv.  22:  “  Lysias  ” ; 

Rev.  V.  8 ;  “  The  four  Creatures  and  the  twenty-four  Sen¬ 
ators?'^ 

Probably,  however,  the  most  serious  indictments  of  this 
version  would  be  these: — 

*  A.  R.:  “  That  alone  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  ” — meaning  that  it  is 
only  he  that  does  or  can.  Austin  Phelps  says,  in  his  “  English  Style  ”  : 
'•'‘Alone  and  only  are  not  synonyms.” 

*  Austin  Phelps  says  again,  ”  A  good  general  rule  in  composition  is  to 
check  one’s  pen  in  the  writing  of  any  phra.se  which  seems  to  be  redun¬ 
dant.”  There  are  too  many  such  expressions  in  the  versions  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble;  it  is  a  part  of  the  ancientness  of  their  form.  The  worst  case  that 
we  have  noticed  as  left  uncorrected  in  both  Revisions  is  in  John  xx.  14: 
Mary  ‘‘turned  herself  back,” — of  which  two-thirds'could  lie  spared  with 
profit:  she  ”  turned  and  beheld.”  In  2  Cor.  viii.  2 ‘‘ how  that  ”  is  also 
both  awkward  and  redundant,  and  should  not  have  been  retained. 
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14.  That,  in  many  places,  in  spite  of  the  disclaimer  in 
the  preface,  the  translation  is  too  free,  not  more  than  a  par¬ 
aphrase.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  some  of  these. 

15.  That  there  seems  sometimes  to  be  an  intentional 
avoidance  of  music  in  the  style.  Whether  intentionally  or 
not,  there  is  very  little  agreeable  rhythm,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  work. 

When  the  question  of  rhythm  is  raised,  it  is  natural  to 
compare  the  “Twentieth  Century”  with  other  versions  in 
the  rendering  of  those  passages  that,  by  the  perfection  of 
their  rhythm  and  especially  of  their  cadence,  not  only  have 
long  been  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces  of  English 
expression,  but  have  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  church.  In  the  forefront  of  these  is,  of  course, 
the  lesson  of  the  lilies  (Matt.  vi.  28  f.) :  “  And  why  take 
ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to  mor¬ 
row  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe 
you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?”  This  is  substantially  the  form 
in  the  two  Revisions,  with  the  necessary  change  of  “  take 
ye  thought”  to  “are  ye  anxious,”  and  the  unnecessary  in¬ 
sertion  of  “doth”  before  “so  clothe.”  In  the  “Twentieth 
Century”  there  is  a  tone  suggesting  that  the  translators 
felt  that  they  must  retain  what  they  could  of  the  beauty 
of  the  form,  and  they  did  better  than  was  usual  with  them, 
but  they  did  not  do  well :  “  What  use  either  is  there  in  be¬ 
ing  anxious  about  clothing?  Mark  the  wild  lilies,  how 
they  grow!  They  neither  toil  nor  spin;  yet,  I  tell  you, 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  grandeur  was  not  robed  like  one 
of  them.  If,  then,  God  clothes  in  this  way  the  very  wild- 
flowers,  which  are  living  to-day,  and  will  be  used  for  the 
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oven  to-morrow,  will  he  not  much  more  do  the  same  for 
you,  you  who  have  so  little  faith?” 

We  wonder  what  they  would  have  done  with  the  twenty- 
third  psalm,  or  with  Hooker’s  great  peal  of  organ-music 
concerning  law. 

1 6.  That  there  seems  to  be,  almost  constantly,  an  in¬ 
tentional  selection  of  the  less  noble  expression,  the  meaner 
diction,  even  sometimes  the  colloquial  word :  Peter’s  mo¬ 
ther-in-law  was  '‘'‘down  [why  not  sick?]  with  a  fever”;  she 
“got  well”;  in  Acts  xxiv.  27  F'elix  wished  “to  curry  fa¬ 
vour.”  In  I  Cor.  XV.  40  the  “glory”  of  the  stars  is  .re¬ 
duced  to  “beauty”:  they  might  at  least  have  made  it 
“splendor,”  but  people  of  humble  intelligence  know  the 
word  “glory”  quite  as  well  as  they  know  “beauty”;  and 
“glory”  is  a  correct  translation,  while  “beauty”  is  not. 
We  have  previously  noted  that  in  the  beatitudes  ixaKdpioi^ 
a  singularly  lofty  word,  is  not  rendered  by  “blessed,” 
which  is  an  admirable  fit,  but  by  “happy,”  which  is  lower 
— and  different.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  the 
work  in  certain  parts, — especially  in  the  Gospels,  the  part 
most  likely  to  be  read, — does  not  give  the  impression  of 
having  been  made  by  men  having  breadth  or,  especially, 
elevation  of  diction,  or  even  perception  of  the  relative  dig¬ 
nity  of  words;  it  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  having  only  a  go-afoot  style.  Did  the  makers  of  this 
version  fail  to  realize  that  uneducated  people  recognize, 
understand,  and  enjoy  noble  words,  and  wish  that  they 
knew  how  to  use  them?  Did  they  fail  to  realize  that, 
when  an  educated  man  “talks  down”  to  the  level  of  the 
uneducated,  in  order  to  please  them,  they  are  not  pleased? 
They  recognize  the  condescension,  and  they  are  quick  to 
resent  it. 

All  these  things  being  true,  there  would  seem  to  be  very 
little  reason  to  read  or  study  this  version  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  ;  it  must  have  been  a  failure  from  the  start.  On 
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the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  ;  it  has  been  heard  from  the  pulpit  with  attention  and 
respect ;  it  has  been  found  to  be  full  of  suggestiveness ; 
and  we  wish  that  every  translator  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  either  the  English  or  the  American  Company,  could 
have  read  it  through  carefully  before  entering  upon  his 
work,  and  then  had  studied  its  renderings  at  every  stage 
of  his  own  translation.  Our  reasons  for  so  wishing  are  es¬ 
pecially  these: — 

1.  Its  authors,  with  all  their  crudenesses,  were  thor¬ 
oughly  in  earnest  to  be  understood.  Hence  they  had  the 
courage  to  strike  straight  for  the  idea  all  the  time,  refusing 
to  be  literal  or  even  to  be  dignified  when  they  thought  that 
literalness  or  dignity  would  hinder  the  idea  in  getting 
home  to  the  mind.  We  have  already  implied  that  just  this 
would  not  do  for  one’s  best-beloved  Bible,  but  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  in  a  Bible  that  one  uses  as  a  cross-light  upon 
the  Bible  of  his  heart.  The  French  Bible  lacks  dignity, 
but  it  is  suggestive.  A  man  should  read  the  Bible,  for 
suggestion,  in  as  many  languages  as  he  can  at  all  under¬ 
stand,  and  especially  in  the  English  language  in  its  earlier 
stages  and  in  any  of  its  dialects ;  the  “  Twentieth  Century  ” 
is  in  a  sort  of  dialect,  a  brawny,  colloquial  dialect,  that  by 
its  very  novelty  and  its  earnestness  is  full  of  stimulus  to 
comprehension  and  to  thought. 

We  put  a  few  examples  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
American  Revision,  giving  first  several  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  the  second  column  is  from  the  “Twenti¬ 
eth  Century”: — 


i.  II,  12:  I  long  to  see  you  that 
I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spirit¬ 
ual  gift,  to  the  end  [that]  ye  may 
be  established;  that  is,  that  I  with 
you  may  be  comforted  in  you,  each 
of  us  by  the  other’s  faith,  both 
yours  and  mine. 


I  am  longing  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  gpft 
and  so  give  you  fresh  strength— in 
other  words,  that  both  you  and  I 
may  find  encouragement  in  each 
other’s  faith. 
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The  first  carries  literalness  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bury  the 
idea  under  words.  The  second,  although  not  perfect,  is 
the  clearer,  and  it  has  an  especial  merit  in  bringing  out  the 
idea  of  courage,  which  is  believed  to  lie  in  TrapaKaXclu  and 
its  derivatives,  rendered  in  previous  versions  by  softer 
words,  such  as  “comfort,”  “consolation,”  and  “comforter.” 

iii.  i6:  Destruction  and  misery  Distress  and  trouble  dog  their 
are  in  their  ways.  steps. 

The  second  is  too  loose  a  rendering,  but  it  is  nearer  to  the 
idea,  which  is  that  of  lying  in  wait  in  their  paths. 

vii.  22:  I  delight  in  the  law  of  At  heart  I  delight  in  the  Law  of 

God  after  the  inward  man.  God. 

viii.  3,  10,  24,  33:  What  the  law  What  Law  could  not  do,  in  so 

could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  far  as  our  earthly  nature  weakened 
through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  its  action,  God  did,  by  sending  his 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sin-  own  Son,  with  a  nature  like  our 
ful  flesh  and  for  sin,  condemned  sinful  nature,  to  atone  for  sin.  He 
sin  in  the  flesh.  doomed  sin  in  that  earthly  nature. 

The  word  “did”  and  other  changes  have  always  been 
needed  in  this  verse. 

If  Christ  is  in  you,  the  body  is  If  Christ  is  within  you,  then, 
dead  because  of  sin;  but  the  spirit  though  the  body  is  dead  as  a  con- 
is  life  because  of  righteousness.  sequence  of  sin,  the  spirit  is  full  of 

Life  as  a  consequence  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

Here,  by  resolution  of  the  hendiadys,  is  a  brilliant  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  a  meaning  that  before  was  completely  hid ; 
Christ’s  being  in  them  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death 
of  the  body  through  sin.  The  mi.schief  made  by  the  semi¬ 
colon  in  the  first  column  may  well  be  noticed :  it  complete¬ 
ly  severs  the  connection  between  “  If  Christ  is  in  you  ” 
and  the  only  clause  upon  which  this  ^/^clause  bears. 

In  hope  were  we  saved:  but  hope  In  this  hope  we  were  saved.  But 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope.  hope  is  hope  no  longer  wh;  a  the 

thing  hoped  for  is  before  our  eyes. 

The  first  has  too  much  of  the  Hebrew  extremeness  of  el¬ 
lipsis. 
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It  is  God  that  justifieth.  God  acquits  them, 

xi.  16:  If  the  firstfruit  is  holy,  If  the  first  handful  of  dough  is 
so  is  the  lump.  holy,  so  is  the  whole  mass. 

xi.  20:  Be  not  high-minded,  but  Do  not  think  too  highly  of  your- 
fear.  selves,  but  take  warning. 

“  High-minded  ”  is  not  the  right  word  here,  as  it  is  now 
always  used  in  a  good  sense. 

xi.  29:  The  gifts  and  the  calling  God  never  regrets  his  gifts  or  his 

of  God  are  not  repented  of.  Call. 

The  second  is  too  loose,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  felt  and 
dwelt  upon,  on  account  of  its  epigrammatic  point. 

xii.  17:  Take  thought  for  things  Aim  at  doing  what  all  men  will 
honorable  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  recognize  as  honourable. 

xiii.  6:  For  for  this  cause  ye  This,  too,  is  the  reason  for  your 
pay  tribute  also;  for  they  are  min-  paying  taxes;  for  the  ofiicials  are 
isters  of  God’s  service,  attending  God’s  officers,  devoting  themselves 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.  to  this  special  work. 

Besides  the  great  improvement  in  clearness  in  the  second 
form,  the  opening  “for  for”  in  the  first  form  is  a  glaring 
defect  in  euphony,  and  should  have  been  removed  in  each 
of  the  Revisions. 

xiii.  14:  Put  ye  on  the  Dord  Je-  Arm  yourselves  with  the  spirit 
sus  Christ,  and  make  no  provision  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  spend 
for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  no  thought  on  your  earthly  nature 
thereof.  and  the  gratification  of  its  cravings. 

It  is  a  fine  discovery  that  “putting  on”  means  arming 
oneself;  and  “cravings”  is  much  better  than  “lusts.” 

XV.  2:  Let  each  one  of  us  please  Let  us  each  try  to  please  his 
his  neighbor  for  that  which  is  neighbour  for  his  neighbour’s 
good,  unto  edifying.  goo<l,  to  help  in  the  building  up  of 

his  character. 

“Edifying”  suppresses  the  figure;  those  who  first  heard 
this  letter  thought  immediately  of  the  building  of  a  house. 

XV.  31:  That  I  may  l)e  delivered  That  I  may  be  rescued  from  those 
from  them  that  are  disoliedient  in  in  Judaea  who  reject  the  Faith. 
Judiea. 

Here  is  the  old  question  whether  aireidea}  and  aireiOri^t  refer 
to  unbelief,  disobedience,  or  both.  Since  one  must  be 
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chosen,  we  hold  that  in  this  case  “reject  the  Faith”  is  bet¬ 
ter,  if  only  because  it  is  the  more  inclusive. 

xvi.  4:  Who  for  my  life  laid  Who  risked  their  own  lives  to 
down  their  own  necks.  save  mine. 

It  is  hard,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  to  imagine  the  act  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  one’s  neck ;  also,  the  expression  carries,  incor¬ 
rectly,  the  idea  of  laying  down  life. 

Much  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  even  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revision,  is  hopelessly  dark  to  the  average  man,  and 
indeed  to  many  that  are  above  the  average ;  we  have  heard 
college-trained  men  confess  their  inability  to  get  much  out 
of  it,  even  by  study.  For  this  reason  the  utmost  care 
should  be  given  to  the  securing  of  clearness  and  simplicity 
in  the  English  form.  Psychologically  speaking,  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  and  especially  of  the  hearer,  is  inhibited 
from  attending  at  once  to  the  two  tasks  of  making  out  the 
sense  of  ancient,  Hebraized  English,  however  beautiful, 
and  of  following  the  logic  which  in  Romans  is  extremely 
close.  We  hold  that  in  the  “Twentieth  Century”  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  epistle  is  peculiarly  illuminative 
and  suggestive, — far  more  so  than  in  any  other  English 
version  that  we  know.  For  a  good  illustrative  chapter  the 
reader  may  well  choose  the  seventh. 

There  is  an  almost  equal  amount  of  help  in  First  Corin¬ 
thians.  We  give  a  few  passages,  prefacing  them  with  a 
verse  (vii.  16)  in  which  English  idiom  requires  the  adding 
of  two  nots  to  all  the  versions  since  1557  :  “How  knowest 
thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  [not]  save  thy  husband? 
or  how  knowest  thou,  O  husband,  whether  thou  shalt  [not] 
save  thy  wife?”  Tyndale  would  have  been,  for  this,  a 
safer  guide. 

vii.  21:  Wast  thou  called  being  a  Were  you  a  slave  at  the  time 
bond-servant?  care  not  for  it:  nay,  when  you  were  called  ?  Do  not  let 
even  if  thou  canst  become  free,  use  that  trouble  you.  No,  prefer  to 
it  rather.  make  use  of  that  position  even  if 

you  are  able  to  gain  your  freedom. 
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The  first  form  has  a  particularly  blind  and  futile  ending. 

is.  6:  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas,  Or  is  it  only  Barnabas  and  I  who 
have  we  not  a  right  to  forbear  have  no  right  to  give  up  manual 
working  ?  labor  ? 

The  second  is  a  great  improvement  in  clearness  over  all 
other  versions. 

X.  I :  I  would  not,  brethren,  have  I  want  you  to  recollect .  .  . 
you  ignorant,  that  our  fathers  .  .  . 
all  passed  through  the  sea. 

Of  course  they  were  not  ignorant :  it  is  Paul’s  figurative 
way  of  saying:  “Do  not  forget.” 

X.  15,  16:  I  speak  as  to  wise  men.  I  speak  to  you  as  sensible  men. 

The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  In  the  cup  of  Blessing  which  we 

bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  bless,  is  there  not  fellowship 
blood  of  Christ  ?  through  sharing  in  the  body  of 

Christ  ? 

This  raises  the  old  question  of  the  direction  of  the  Koivtovla^ 
whether  toward  God,  or  man,  or  both.  The  “Twentieth 
Century,”  as  usual,  differs  from  the  older  rendering,  put¬ 
ting  the  man  ward  relation  to  the  front. 

xi,  16,  17,  27,  30:  If  any  man  If,  however,  anyone  still  thinks 
seemeth  to  be  contentious,  we  have  it  right  to  contest  the  point— well, 
no  such  custom,  neither  the  we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  have 
churches  of  God.  the  Churches  of  God. 

Here  is  an  excellent  use  of  the  other  sense  of  hoKel.  The 
repetition  of  “have”  is  a  gain. 

Ye  come  together  not  for  the  bet-  Your  meetings  do  more  harm 
ter  but  for  the  worse.  than  good. 

Whosoever  shall  eat  the  bread  or  Whoever  in  an  unworthy  spirit 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  an  eats  the  bread  .  .  . 
unworthy  manner. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  American  Revisers  meant 
“ manner ”  as  opposed  to  “spirit”;  it  is  unfortunate  that 
they  said  it.  “Unworthily,”  the  word  used  in  1611  and 
1885,  would  have  been  better  than  “manner.”  • 

For  this  cause  many  among  you  This  is  why  so  many  among  you 
are  weak  and  sickly,  and  not  a  few  .  .  .  are  falling  asleep, 
sleep. 
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Here  is  raised  another  old  question,  the  exact  sense  of 
Koi^&fiaL^ — whether  in  a  given  case  it  is  “sleeping”  or 
“falling  asleep.”  It  can  never  be  settled,  except  possibly 
sometimes  by  the  context ;  in  unsettled  cases  one  sense 
must  be  taken,  even  if  arbitrarily,  for  the  text,  and  the 
other  should  appear  in  the  margin;  the  “Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  men  chose  the  livelier  form. 

XV.  3:  I  delivered  unto  you  first  In  the  forefront  of  my  teaching 
of  all  that  which  also  I  received.  I  gave  you  the  account  which  I 

had  myself  received. 

Here  is  time  versus  prominence,  each  being  a  possible 
translation ;  we  prefer  the  second. 

xvi.  18:  Acknowledge  ye  there-  Cultivate  friendships  with  such 
fore  them  that  are  such.  men  as  these. 

Would  this  be  a  still  better  translation  ? — “  Be  quick  to 
recognize  such  men  as  these.”  The  Greek  verb — as,  in¬ 
deed,  is  true  of  “recognize” — has  considerable  range  of 
meaning.  The  reading  of  the  American  Bible  Union ^  is: 
“  Recognize  those  who  are  such.” 

We  give  a  few  passages  also  from  other  places,  especially 
from  the  Acts : — 

xvi.  19:  The  churches  of  Asia.  The  churches  in  Roman  Asia. 

2  Cor.  xi.  4:  If  he  that  conieth  If  some  new  comer  is  proclaim- 
preacheth  another  Jesus  whom  we  ing  a  Jesus  other  than  the  one 
did  not  preach,  ...  ye  do  well  to  whom  we  proclaimed,  .  .  .  you  are 
bear  with  him.  marvelously  tolerant ! 

In  this  difficult  passage,  with  its  doubtful  text,  whatever 
Paul  meant,  we  do  not  believe  the  Americans  have  hit  it; 
their  form  has  not  a  Pauline  tone,  and  it  does  not  go  with 
the  context.  But  the  second  sounds  very  much  like  Paul : 

*This  society  issued  a  revised  New  Testament  in  1865;  later,  their  ver¬ 
sion  was  somewhat  radically  remade  by  Drs.  Hovey,  Broadus,  and  Wes¬ 
ton.  Although  much  in  bondage  to  previous  versions,  and  to  the  irreg¬ 
ular  Hellenistic  tenses,  the  second  form  is  relatively  an  excellent  work. 
It  is  decidedly  modern  in  form, — most  notably,  perhaps,  in  its  discard¬ 
ing  of  -eth  for  -5  in  the  verb,  as  in  “  calls  ”  for  “  calleth,”  “  sends  ”  for 
“  sendeth.” 
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it  is  a  fair  rendering  of  what  may  be  the  original  text. 
“New-comer”  is  a  happy  choice  for  6 

Acts  iii.  22:  A  prophet  shall  the  The  Lord  your  Go<l  will  raise  up 
Lord  God  raise  up  .  .  .  like  unto  ...  a  Prophet  as  he  did  me. 
me. 

The  first  is  virtually  a  mistranslation ;  the  second  is  exact. 
The  American  Bible  Union  has:  “A  prophet  will  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up,  ...  as  he  did  me.”  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  two  Revisions  failed  to  make  this  correction. 

xiv.  8-10:  At  Lystra  there  sat  a  There  used  to  sit  in  the  streets 
certain  man,  impotent  in  his  feet.  of  Lystra  a  man  who  had  no  power 
.  .  .  The  same  heard  Paul  sjKak-  in  his  feet.  .  .  .  This  man  was  list¬ 
ing:  who,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  ening  to  Paul  sjjeaking,  when  Paul, 
him,  and  seeing  that  he  had  faith  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  and  seeing 
to  be  made  whole,  said  with  a  loud  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed,  said 
voice.  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet.  loudly:  “Stand  up  on  your  feet.” 
And  he  leaped  up  and  walked.  The  man  jumped  up,  and  began 

walking  about. 

“U.sed  to  .sit”  is  better  than  “sat,”  as  the  verb  is  in  the 
imperfect;  it  is  a  correct  rendering,  and  so  would  be  “was 
sitting”:  Paul  was  speaking,  and  the  man  “w^as  sitting” 
at  one  side,  where  he  could  hear.  “Was  listening”  is 
right,  and  “heard”  is  wrong.  “Upright”  should  be 
brought  to  the  end  of  its  sentence:  “Stand  on  thy  feet, 
upright”  ;  the  word  came  to  the  man  like  an  electric  shock, 
and  brought  him  with  a  leap  to  his  feet.  “  Began  walk¬ 
ing  about”  is  better  than  “walked,”  for  this  verb  also  is 
in  the  imperfect;  it  represents  a  considerable  number  of 
New  Testament  imperfects  for  which  “began  to”  is  a 
proper  and  almost  the  necessary  expression.  The  second 
rendering  of  this  passage,  with  all  its  obvious  defects,  has 
thus  the  merit  of  getting  decidedly  nearer  to  the  sense,  be¬ 
sides  making  a  livelier  picture. 

XV.  10:  Wilt  thou  not  cease  to  Will  you  never  cease  diverting 
peri'ert  the  rif^ht  ways  of  the  Lord?  the  straight  paths  of  the  Lord  ? 

The  majority  of  the  versions  and  of  the  authorities  favor 
“straight”;  diverting  paths  is  much  more  obviously  figur- 
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ative  and  therefore  much  more  intelligible  than  perverting 
ways.  “  Pervert”  here  is  a  marked  example  of  the  undue 
influence  of  the  Latinisms  of  the  earlier  versions. 

Luke  xxiv.  23:  Saying  that  they  Told  us  that  they  had  actually 
had  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels.  seen  a  vision  of  angels. 

“Actually”  is  founded  on  the  other  sense  of  /cat,  that  of 
“even”:  there  are  a  good  many  places  where  “even” 
might  well  be  given  the  preference,  and  certainly  ought  at 
least  to  appear  in  the  margin;  as  in  Acts  x.  45;  xi.  18: 
'‘'‘Even  to  the  gentiles.” 

In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we  wish  that  all  the 
versions  had  given  more  recognition  to  the  possibility  of 
rendering  ovhi  by  “not  even.”  There  is  one  place  where 
it  would  have  brought  out  a  particularly  felicitous  sense 
(Matt.  vi.  15):  “If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  not 
even  your  Father  will  forgive  your  trespasses.”  The 
“Twentieth  Century”  might  have  been  expected  to  pick 
up  this. 

John  V.  39;  are  they  which  //is  those  very  Scriptures  that 

bear  witness  of  me.  bear  testimony  to  me. 

The  second  is  good  idiom ;  the  first  is  not. 

xxi.  15:  Lovest  thou  me  more  Are  you  more  devoted  to  me 
than  these  ?  than  the  others  are  ? 

The  first  is  often  misunderstood  as  meaning:  Do  you  love 
me  more  than  you  love  these,  your  fellow-disciples?  The 
second  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Heb.  xii.  17:  [Esau]  found  no  He  never  found  an  opportunity 
place  for  a  change  of  mind  in  his  for  repairing  his  error, 
father. 

The  first  is  a  startling  change  from  the  familiar  earlier 
form,  but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  as  at  least  a  possibility; 
nor  can  the  second,  with  its  interesting  treatment  of  re¬ 
pentance  as  conduct. 

John  X.  30:  I  and  the  Father 
are  one. 


The  Father  and  I  are  one. 
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Here  is,  we  think,  the  first  recognition,  in  an  English 
New  Testament,  of  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  is  made  to 
appear  in  a  wrong  light  if  the  order  of  English  usage  is 
not  followed.  Dr.  Weston  well  says:  “The  law  which 
made  Christ  say  ‘I  and  my  Father*  makes  me  translate 
those  words  ‘My  Father  and  I.’  What  is  forbidden  in 
Greek  and  Latin  is  imperative  in  English.’*  We  add  that 
it  is  one  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  Bible  that  o  irar^p  may 
be  either  “the  Father”  or  “my  Father.” 

In  this  connection  the  student  will  do  well  to  look  up  a 
matter  in  which  Hebrew  idiom  has,  at  many  points,  put 
permanent  uncertainty  into  the  New  Testament  text.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  in  Hebrew  a  noun  modified  by  an¬ 
other  noun  in  the  “  construct ’’-relation  cannot  have  an  ar¬ 
ticle  with  it:  “a  son  of  God”  and  “the  son  of  God”  would 
therefore  be  the  same  in  Hebrew,  and,  by  Hebraism, 
might  be  the  same  in  New  Testament  Greek.  In  Matt, 
iv.  3  the  American  Revision  and  the  “Twentieth  Century” 
make  Satan  call  Christ  '‘'‘the  Son  of  God”;  in  xxvii.  54 
the  former  makes  the  centurion  and  the  multitude  call 
him  “the  Son,”  with  “a  son”  in  the  margin;  the  latter 
makes  them  call  him  “a  son”;  the  American  Bible  Union, 
by  intention,  evades  the  question  between  “a”  and  “the” 
by  making  the  expression,  in  each  place,  “God’s  Son.”  In 
such  cases  a  statement  of  the  uncertainty  or  an  evasion  is 
the  only  possible  way. 

“Questioning,”  in  the  older  versions,  is  an  infelicitous 
word,  for  which  the  “Twentieth  Century”  substitutes  “dis¬ 
cussion”  (as  in  Acts  xv.  2);  “discussion”  is  better. 

Similarly  “sect”  is  happily  changed  to  “party”  (xv.  5). 

In  Acts  XV.  13  is  a  signal  case  of  one  who  “answered” 
when  no  one  had  asked:  this  use  of  “ answered ”  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  older  versions,  especially  with  reference  to 
Christ.  It  has  always  been  a  blemish,  and  should  have 
been  removed;  the  “Twentieth  Century”  steadily  avoids 
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it ;  in  the  present  case  we  read  that  James  “  addressed  the 
meeting.” 

In  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  5)  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  case  in  which  both  companies  of  New  Testament 
Revisers  failed  to  realize  the  need  of  a  change,  leaving  the 
credit  of  the  correction  to  be  picked  up  by  the  men  of  the 
“Twentieth  Century.”  Said  Wycliffe:  “Whilis  the  hose- 
bonde  tariede,  alle  thei  nappiden  and  slepten”;  that  was 
right,  for  “nappen”  then  meant  “to  be  drowsy.”  Tyn- 
dale  started  the  use  of  “slumbered”:  “Whyll  the  bryd- 
grome  taried,  all  slombred  and  slepte” ;  that  also  was  right 
in  its  time.  The  sense  of  “slumber”  then  and  long  after 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  quotation,  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added  : 

“  Corb.  Does  he  sleep  well  ? 

“  Mosca.  No  wink,  sir,  all  this  night. 

Nor  yesterday;  hvX  slnuibcrs." 

(Ben  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  i.) 

Tliat  is,  “slumber”  was  drowsiness,  and  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Greek  in  Matt.  xxv.  5,  and  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew,  yanmn^  in  Ps.  cxxi.  3,  4.  The  dictionaries,  with 
their  customary  slowness  to  recognize  the  death  of  a  word 
or  of  a  particular  sense  of  a  word,  still  retain  this  defini¬ 
tion,  but  we  have  asked  many  people  how  they  understood 
slumber  in  the  parable,  and  have  yet  to  find  one,  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  original,  who  had  caught  the  idea.  To 
almost  every  one  slumber  is  now  either  a  quiet  or  a  heavy 
sleep;  so  that,  to  the  multitude,  the  passage  practically 
means,  “They  slept  and  they  slept.”  Obviously,  it  is  high 
time  to  change  the  word  in  the  parable.  The  “  x  virgins,” 
as  Tyndale  called  them,  grew  sleepy  with  waiting;  they 
“  nappiden  ”  first,  but  at  last  fell  asleep.  By  the  Revis¬ 
ions,  unhappily,  they  “slumbered  and  slept.”  By  the 
“  Twentieth  Century,”  “  they  all  became  drowsy,  and  went 
to  sleep.”  This  is  one  of  a  good  many  cases  of  excellent. 
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and  sometimes  superior,  alertness  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
word,  the  word  of  1611,  will  no  longer  serve,  because  it  no 
longer  fits. 

In  this  connection  we  venture  to  raise  a  question  about 
the  word  “virgin”  in  this  parable  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible.  Is  it  understood?  It  was  once  a  synonym  for 
“maiden,”  but  is  it  so  now?  To  us  it  suggests  rather  a 
woman  set  apart  religiously  to  maidenhood,  as  with  the 
vestal  virgins;  and  this  is  not  at  all  meant  in  the  parable. 
It  must  have  been  a  sense  of  this  that  led  the  “Twentieth 
Century”  men  to  use  the  word  “bridesmaids”  here;  these 
maidens  were  the  bridesmaids  of  the  Saviour’s  time,  if  not 
of  ours.  Our  ideas  would  soon  adapt  themselves  to  either 
“bridesmaids”  or  “maidens,”  and  it  would  then  seem 
right.  At  any  rate,  we  regret  the  change,  in  Ps.  cxlviii. 
12,  by  which  that  beautiful  expression,  “young  men  and 
maidens,”  has  become  (A.R.)  “  young  men  and  virgins.” 
“Maiden”  is  a  stately  and  beautiful  word. 

There  is  a  curious  case  of  inversion  of  rendering,  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Revision  and  the  “Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  in  Rom.  xvi.  18,  19: — 

They  beguile  the  hearts  of  the  They  deceive  simple-minded  peo- 

innocent  (i.KiKovi).  .  .  .  I  would  have  pie.  ...  I  want  you  to  be  .  .  .  in- 
yon  simple  {iKepulovs)  unto  that  nocent  of  all  that  is  bad. 
which  is  evil. 

The  “Twentieth  Century”  seems  to  have  in  each  case  the 
better  sense.  For  andKoxn  we  may  compare  the  LXX, 
Prov.  xiv.  15 :  '"XnaKo^i  Tna-reveL  Travrl  \dyM,  and  for  uKepaloxn 
Matt.  X.  16. 

In  one  respect  the  “Twentieth  Century”  harks  back  to 
the  infelicities  of  the  past.  In  Acts  xiii.  7  Sergius  Paulus 
used  to  be  a  “deputy”  ;  in  the  Revisions  he  is  a  “procon¬ 
sul,”  and  that  is  just  what  he  was;  in  the  “  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury”  he  is  a  “governor.”  It  is  a  pity  to  revert  to  indefi¬ 
nite  names,  when  the  definite  names  are  known.  Sergius 
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Paulus,  Gallic  (xviii.  12),  and  the  people  in  xix.  38  (A.R., 
not  E.R.)  were  proconsuls,  and  they  should  be  known  by 
their  name.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  “Twentieth  Century”  is  addressed  are 
afraid  of  grand  or  specific  titles;  in  their  lodges  and  granges 
they  get  up  grand  names  for  themselves ;  and,  besides,  they 
are  fond  of  facts,  and  they  want  to  know  just  what  offices 
the  Bible-persons  held.  They  would  like  to  hear,  by  text 
or  by  margin,  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that,  in  strictness,  Quirinius 
(A.V.,  “Cyrenius”)  was  a  propraetor,  and,  in  various 
places,  that  “procurator”  was  the  style  of  Pilate,  and  b'es- 
tus,  and  Felix. 

The  reading  of  Acts  xvii.  reminds  us  that  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  record  of  a  group  of  errors  that,  like 
Charles  II.,  have  been  “  an  unconscionable  time  in  dying,” 
but,  unlike  him,  have  still  a  little  life  remaining.  On  the 
Areopagus  Paul  was  face  to  face  with  an  intensely  critical 
and  supercilious  audience,  an  audience  that  in  setting  him 
up  to  speak  had  been  prompted  only  by  an  idle  curiosity : 
“What  would  this  babbler  say?”  But  to  Paul  the  chief 
thing  was  that,  in  the  very  center  of  the  aesthetic  and  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  they  had  given  him  a  chance  to  testify 
for  Christ.  Like  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrin,  like  Paul 
himself  at  that  less  difficult  time  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,^ 
he  must  begin  with  suavity  and  proceed  with  the  utmost 
tact,  or  his  chance  would  be  gone :  indeed,  it  vanished  the 
instant  he  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every 
practiced  orator  knows  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  prime  en¬ 
deavor  should  be  to  make  the  hearer  feel  that  he  and  the 
speaker  are  on  common  ground.  Paul  knew  this,  and, 
with  the  instinct  of  one  who  is  an  orator  by  nature  as  well 
as  by  breeding,  he  began  with  consummate  skill.  He  had 
noticed  the  immense  number  of  their  “objects  of  rever¬ 
ence,” — altars,  votive  offerings,  and  the  like ;  he  said  so, 

^  Acts  xiii.  16  f. 
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and  implied  that  he  thought  that  these  things  were  due  to 
a  feeling  that  was  right.  One  of  the  altars,  he  said,  had 
an  inscription  that  pointed  to  his  theme :  it  was  dedicated 
“to  the  unknown  god”:  this  God  he,  Paul,  was  able  to 
make  known.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  way  in  which, 
while  yielding  no  jot  of  his  own  convictions,  he  could  have 
been  more  skillful  to  attract  the  interest  and  win  the  re¬ 
gard  of  his  hearers.  Every  translator  might  well  feel 
spurred  to  equal  with  the  skill  of  his  rendering  the  skill 
of  the  original  words. 

But  what  do  we  find?  Wycliffe  puts  it  (xvii.  22):  “Men 
of  Athenys,  bi  alle  thingis  Y  se  you  as  veyn  worschipersy 
If  Paul  had  said  the  Greek  equivalent  of  that,  he  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  say  any  more.  Tyndale  puts  it : 
“  I  perceave  that  in  all  thynges  ye  are  somwhat  supersti- 
cious'^'' \  but  that  also  would  have  put  a  summary  end  to 
his  speech.  To  be  brief,  it  is  curious  how  general  has 
been  this  tactless  slur.  It  is  found  in  some  form  in  all  the 
texts  of  the  “English  Hexapla”  and  in  the  Douay  ver¬ 
sion  ;  in  a  handful  of  versions  in  the  languages  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe  we  find  but  one  that  credits  the  Apostle 
with  the  tact  or  the  courtesy  to  say  a  civil  word  at  the 
start. ^  And  there  are  a  good  many  authors  who  say  that 
Paul  told  the  Athenians  that  they  were  given  to  worship¬ 
ing  demons!  Yet  all  the  while  the  Greek  word  has  plain- 

*E.g. :  “allzu  aberglaubig,”  “trop  divots,”  “divots  just^u’d  I’exces,” 
“  mas  supersticiosos,”  “  demasidamente  religiosos,”  “  troppo  religiosi,” 
“omgan  med  wantro.”  The  one  exception  is  the  Danish  version,  which 
holds  a  very  high  rank  for  its  possession  of  the  qualities  that  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  should  have;  its  rendering  is:  “  Ivrige  for  Gudsdyr- 
kelsen.” 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  also  the  simplicity  and  the  exactness  with  which 
Weizsacker  puts  it:  “  Ihr  Manner  von  Athen,  ich  finde  euch  durchweg 
sehr  religios.  Denn  da  ich  herumgieng  und  mir  eure  Heiligtiimer 
betrachtete,  fand  ich  auch  einen  Altar  mit  der  Inschrift:  einem  unbekann- 
ten  Gott.  Nun,  was  ihr  ohne  es  zu  kennen  verehrt,  das  verkiindige 
ich  euch.” 
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ly  meant,  “more  disposed  [than  most  people]  to  reverence 
divinities”  ! — an  assertion  with  which  the  Athenians  who 
heard  him  were  doubtless  pleased.^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  next  verse  Wycliffe  makes 
Paul  say :  “  For  I  passide  and  siy  youre  mainnetis^'^  that 

is,  idols :  the  word  is  founded  on  the  name  of  Mohammed, 
under  the  notion  that  Mohammed  taught  idolatry;  it  is  a 
particularly  insulting  word.  Except  that  the  Douay  trans¬ 
lators  were  misled,  like  Wycliffe,  by  the  Vulgate,  the 
other  Versions  have  kept  out  of  this  mistake.  The  men 
of  1611  wrote  “devotions,”  but  that  was  simply  an  error, 
not  an  imputation  upon  the  character  of  the  Apostle  as  a 
gentleman. 

But,  just  beyond,  as  though  there  had  not  been  blunders 
enough,  Tyndale  started  an  infelicity  that  Wycliffe  and 
the  Douay  escaped :  “  Whom  ye  then  i^nora7itly  worship, 
hym  shewe  I  unto  you,” — a  form  that  also  would  have  put 
an  immediate  end  to  the  speech.  This  third  breach  of 
both  tact  and  courtesy  has  had  an  even  more  persistent 
life  than  the  first:  the  version  of  1885  says:  “Ye  are  some¬ 
what  superstitious  [margin,  ‘somewhat  religious’:  how 
thoroughly  ‘caddish’  that  sounds!].  .  .  .  What  therefore 
ye  worship  in  ignorance.  .  .  .”  The  version  of  1901  says: 
“Ye  are  very  religious  [margin,  ‘somewhat superstitious’]. 
.  .  .  What  therefore  ye  worship  in  ignorance  .  .  .”  The 
Conybeare-and-Howson  version  is  perfectly  courteous,  and 
it  has  this  footnote:  “The  mistranslation  ...  in  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  en¬ 
tirely  destroys  the  graceful  courtesy  of  St.  Paul’s  opening 
address,  and  represents  him  as  beginning  his  speech  by 
offending  his  audience.”  The  present  point  is  that  the 
Americans  should  not  have  admitted  “somewhat  supersti¬ 
tious”  even  into  the  margin,  nor  “worship  in  ignorance” 
into  the  text ;  and  it  is  also  that  the  “  Twentieth  Century” 
^  In  this  connection  see  Bloomfield,  Albert  Barnes,  and  many  others. 
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is,  so  far  as  we  happen  to  know,  the  only  full  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  that  admits  nothing  untactful 
or  discourteous  into  its  rendering  of  the  Apostle’s  speech. 
This  is  the  “Twentieth  Century”  form:  “Men  of  Athens, 
on  every  hand  I  see  signs  of  your  being  very  religious. 
Indeed  as  I  was  going  about  and  looking  at  the  objects 
that  you  worship,  I  observed  an  altar  on  which  the  dedica¬ 
tion  was  inscribed  ‘To  an  unknown  god.’  What  then 
you  are  worshipping  without  knowledge,  is  what  I  am 
now  preaching  to  you.”  The  last  sentence  is  stiff,  and 
“preacliing”  would  not  have  been  a  wise  word  before  that 
audience,  but  the  form  contains  nothing  that  an  Athenian 
would  have  considered  an  affront. 

We  have  given  much  space  to  this  matter,  because  it 
remarkably  illustrates  the  slowness  of  even  the  most  ob¬ 
viously  needed  reform  in  the  rendering  of  the  Bible  into 
English.  The  passage  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  its  luster  should  not  have  been  kept  so  persist¬ 
ently  dimmed.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  easy  to 
secure  a  vote  to  ruin  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

There  has  been  similar  slowness  with  Acts  ix.  36. 
There  is  no  point,  for  the  English  reader,  in  saying:  “Tab- 
itha,  which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas.”  If  we  are 
to  think  the  words  as  Theophilus  thought  them,  we  must 
be  told  in  the  text  that  “Tabitha”  means  “gazelle.”  The 
“Twentieth  Century”  did  not  try  to  bring  this  out.‘ 

In  John  xiii.  3  it  went  beyond  previous  versions  by 
making  an  attempt  to  bring  out  the  sense  by  using  dashes, 
but  dashes  are  not  enough.  We  give  its  rendering,  but 
add  the  one  necessary  word :  “  At  supper,  Jesus — [although] 
knowing  that  the  Father,  had  put  everything  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  had  come  from  God,  and  was  return¬ 
ing  to  God — got  up  from  his  place  and  [assumed  a  me¬ 
nial  garb  and  did  for  his  disciples  menial  work] .”  “Al- 
*Cf.  Weizsiicker:  “Tabitha,  das  heisst  Ubersetzt  Reh.” 
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though  ”  is  needed,  for  it  is  only  by  very  rare  exception 
that  any  one  realizes  that  the  sense  is  just  what  it  is.  The 
common  thought — when  there  is  any  thought — is  that  Je* 
sus  washed  his  disciples’  feet  because^  not  although.^  he 
knew  his  own  rank  as  the  Son  of  God. 

This  comparison  and  comment  might  be  continued  al¬ 
most  indefinitely,  but  the  passages  that  we  have  quoted  are 
representative ;  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  and  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  the  makers  of  the  “Twentieth  Century,” 
with  all  their  ineptitudes,  tried  with  earnestness  and,  in 
many  places,  with  great  success  to  reach  the  central  ideas 
of  the  original  and  to  express  them  with  living  words.  In 
this  respect  the  work  is  not  only  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  previous  versions,  but  one  of  the  very  best  helps  for 
the  further  revision  that  the  New  Testament  imperatively 
needs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  a  trend 
in  American  character,  having  very  close  relation  to  the 
question  whether  the  Bible  shall  be  translated  into  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  easily  understood  by  the  average  man.  No 
people  in  the  world  are  quicker  than  Americans  at  what  is 
popularly  known  as  “catching  on”;  they  sense  a  situa¬ 
tion,  they  get  the  idea,  as  if  by  an  intuition ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  equally  ready  to  be  impatient  and  to 
lose  interest  if  they  cannot  get  promptly  into  the  thought. 
They  need  to  be  caught  and  held  from  the  outset,  if  they 
are  to  be  caught  and  held  at  all.  In  America  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  will  stay  to  dig  out  buried  meanings  is 
no  longer  large,  and  it  is  constantly  growing  less. 

And,  again,  people  do  not  any  longer  come  to  the  Bi¬ 
ble, — or,  rather,  the  Bible  does  not  find  them, — profoundly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  must,  for  their 
souls’  welfare,  make  out  what  the  Bible  means:  as  with 
Chaucer’s  physician,  but  for  a  different  reason,  their  “studie 
is  but  litel  on  the  Bible”;  they  have  not  been  trained  to 
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render  the  sacred  diction — shall  we  say  “dialect”? — into 
the  vernacular.  The  reasons  intensify  every  year  for  get¬ 
ting  the  Bible  into  the  words  that  the  masses  understand 
at  once.  An  English  Bible  constructed  upon  the  idea  of 
simply  transferring  the  words  and  leaving  the  commenta¬ 
tor  to  translate  them  might  in  these  days  almost  as  well 
be  left  unmade. 

This  discussion  has,  necessarily,  been  taken  up  mainly 
with  the  question  of  diction.  A  few  other  points  need  at¬ 
tention,  but  in  much  briefer  space. 

2.  We  name  three  passages,  five  sentences,  in  which 
the  “Twentieth  Century”  furnishes  us  grammar  that  is 
a  relief  as  compared  with  the  older  forms. 

Mark  xii.  33:  To  love  his  [whose?  To  “love  one’s  neighbour  as  if  he 
there  is  no  antecedent]  neighbor  were  one’s  self ’’  is  far  beyond  all 
as  himself  [whom?]  is  much  more  “  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices.’’ 
than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices. 

Rom.  xiii.  9-1 1:  For  this  [there  The  commandments  [the  four 
is  no  government  for  “  this  ’’]  thou  named]  and  any  other  that  there  is, 

shalt  not  [four  commandments  are  all  summed  up  in  the  words — 

given],  and  if  there  be  any  other  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 

commandment,  it  is  summed  up  in  if  he  were  thyself.’’  Love  never 

this  word,  namely,  Love  worketh  wrongs  a  neighbour.  Therefore 

no  ill  to  his  [whose  ?]  neighbor.  .  .  Love  fully  satisfies  the  Law.  What 

And  this  [what  ?  there  is  no  gov-  I  have  said  is  the  more  urgent  be- 

ernment  for  “this”],  knowing  cause  you  know  the  crisis  we  have 

[who  knew  ?]  that  already  it  is  reached,  for  the  time  has  already 

time  for  you  to  awake  out  of  sleep.  come  for  you  to  rouse  yourselves 

from  sleep. 

I  Cor.  vii.  34:  So  also  the  wo-  Again,  unmarried  women,  wheth- 

man  that  is  unmarried  and  the  vir-  er  old  or  young,  care  for  the  Mas- 
gin  [how  many  ?  ]  is  careful  for  the  ter’s  interests, 
things  of  the  Lord. 

The  grammar  or  the  rhetoric  of  the  left  column  is  defect¬ 
ive,  uncouth,  in  each  of  the  five  verses ;  in  the  right  col¬ 
umn  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric  are  faultless,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  informality  of  the  omission  of  “that” 
after  “  crisis.”  English  rules  need  not  have  been  violated 
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in  any  one  of  these  cases.  We  have  said  that  the  style  of 
the  English  Bible  should  be  perfect,  and  grammar  is  now 
an  essential  element  of  style.  The  American  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Committee  seem  to  have  made  the  same  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  grammar  as  in  regard  to  the  tenses, — that  of 
a  slavish  adherence  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek. 

3.  The  matter  of  the  “Twentieth  Century”  has  an 
open  aspect  on  the  page.  We  have  already  dwelt  on  this 
fact. 

4.  It  copies  the  Westcott-and-Hort  Greek  Testament 
in  noting  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  putting 
them  in  special  type.  This  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 
The  working  of  it  out  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  difficult 
matter,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  treated,  the  quotations  being  sometimes  a 
mosaic  and  sometimes  an  adaptation  and  sometimes  the 
enlargement  of  a  hint;*  but,  with  the  line  drawn  some¬ 
where,  the  passages  that  are  founded  on  the  Old  Testament 
should  by  all  means  be  given  some  distinctive  and  con¬ 
spicuous  mark.  In  the  “Twentieth  Century”  these  quo¬ 
tations  are  put  in  italics;  in  all  other  versions  they  are  not 
even  in  quotation-marks;  in  the  Westcott-and-Hort  text 
they  are  in  uncial  type. 

5.  We  name  one  other,  a  very  significant,  point.  The 
“Twentieth  Century”  men  say  in  their  preface:  “When 
the  Revised  Version  of  1881  was  in  progress,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  .  .  .  that  it  should  first  appear  in  a  Tentative  Edi¬ 
tion,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  German  Revised  Bible, 
so  that  it  might  ‘circulate  experimentally  for  two  or  three 
years.’  The  difficulties  of  the  plan  thus  proposed  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  English  Revisers  to  be  insurmountable.  We, 
however,  have  adopted  it,  and  issue  this  Edition  as  a  Ten¬ 
tative  Edition  only.”  The  Americans  may  have  enter¬ 
tained  a  similar  plan,  and  have  come  to  the  same  result  as 

^  E.g.,  Matt.  ii.  23:  “  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.” 
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did  the  English  Committee :  publishers  have  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  such  a  matter.  We  could  wish  that  the 
Americans  had  been  both  minded  and  able  to  bring  out 
their  work  first  in  a  tentative  way.  Suggestions  by  others, 
now  left  unspoken  as  being  too  late,  would  then  have 
come  in  freely ;  the  sentiment  of  the  public  would  have 
been  inquired  into,  whereas  now  the  Committee  must 
shrink  from  knowing  of  unfavorable  judgments  upon 
points  of  any  moment, — except  where  the  suggestions  can 
be  used  by  making  small  changes  in  the  plates.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  course  would  have  bowed  to  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  majority  of  those  who  have  a  right 
to  be  heard. 

We  hold  that  the  Old  Testament  is  now  much  nearer 
than  the  New  Testament  to  such  final  form  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  can  ever  attain,  but  there  are  at  least  two 
general  points  as  to  which  we  should  liave  liked  to  have 
the  Committee  hear  not  only  from  Christian  people  but 
from  Jews  as  well, — for  why  should  not  a  Jew  accept  a 
finished  and  masterly  work  at  their  hands?  One  of  these 
is  their  substitution  of  “Jehovah”  for  “Lord”:  the  report 
on  this  will  be  a  matter  of  time;  the  oilier  is  as  to  the  par¬ 
agraphing:  this,  we  believe,  is  settled  already:  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paragraphs  should  be  trebled  at  least. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  six  things  that  impera¬ 
tively  need  to  be  done.  We  have  named  them  already: 
Kal  must  be  rendered  “but”  whenever  that  will  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense;  ovv  must  be  rendered  “then”  in  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cases,  presumably  in  those  in  which  it  was  so 
rendered  in  1611;  the  number  of  paragraphs  must  be 
largely  increased;  the  tenses  must  be  thoroughly  revised 
with  a  view  to  English  idiom  and  to  English  sense ;  the 
carelessness  of  the  original  as  to  grammar  must  be  correct¬ 
ed  so  as  to  bring  the  structure  within  English  rules  and 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  best  English  taste ;  and  the 
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whole  vocabulary  must  be  re-studied,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  best  examples,  that  it  may  be  kept  from  being 
deceptive  by  an  illusory  clearness  or  blind  by  the  use  of 
words  that  no  longer  fit.  Through  all,  not  the  scholar,  not 
the  man  trained  in  the  Bible,  but  the  man  of  humble  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  man  who  has  to  have  things  made  very 
plain  to  him,  the  man  who  will  neither  read  nor  listen  un¬ 
less  he  can  easily  catch  the  sense, — in  short,  the  child  in 
years  or  intelligence  or  purpose  or  piety, — must  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  chief  concern.  That  was  certainly  the  mind  of 
Paul :  “  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understand¬ 
ing,  that  I  may  instruct  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  a  tongue.” 

We  remember,  from  childhood,  a  picture  of  learned  and 
venerable  men,  gathered  about  a  table,  translating  the  Bi¬ 
ble  into  Arabic.  It  was  said  of  them  that  they  worked 
with  the  utmost  care  to  produce  a  version  as  pure  and  as 
strong  as  the  very  highest  Arabic  classics ;  for,  so  far  as 
their  book  fell  short  of  those  standards,  it  would  be  reject¬ 
ed  with  contempt,  but,  if  it  could  be  put  upon  the  highest 
plane,  it  would  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  among 
untold  millions  throughout  half  of  Africa  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  beyond.  Having 
thi^  acceptance,  it  would  become  a  great  evangelizing 
force.  The  spiritual  destiny  of  the  great  Arabic-speaking 
races  turned  upon  the  success  of  their  task.  The  vision 
of  such  an  Arabic  Bible  and  of  such  a  potency  embodied 
in  it  must  have  been  constantly  before  that  group  of  trans¬ 
lators,  and  must  have  constantly  inspired  their  work. 

But,  if  this  was  true,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  consummate  translation  of  the  Bible  into  our 
English  speech,  of  the  toil  with  which  it  may  well  be 
striven  for,  of  the  inspiration  that  the  vision  of  it  should 
give  to  those  who  attempt  the  task  ?  The  number  of  those 
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now  using  the  English  language  is  far  beyond  that  of  the 
peoples  who  speak  the  tongue  of  Mohammed,  and,  more 
important  yet,  the  great  future  is  theirs.  Every  gain  in 
the  worldwide  spread  of  our  language  is  an  advance  into 
wider  opportunity  for  the  English  Bible,  and  especially  for 
that  perfect  Bible  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  translator’s  art. 
And  just  in  proportion  to  its  perfection  will  be  its  appeal 
to  the  intelligence,  to  the  affections,  and  to  the  loyalty  of 
men. 

The  dear  old  version  of  our  childhood  had,  in  its  day, 
because  of  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty,  a  wonderful  spell 
for  the  heart ;  it  still  rings  in  the  heart  like  the  peal  of  re¬ 
membered  bells.  In  the  strength  of  it  men  bore  hardness, 
and  resisted  temptation,  fighting  the  good  fight,  and  then 
going  undismayed  to  their  death.  This,  and  more,  is  what 
we  still  want  in  the  Bible,  as,  under  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  are  obliged  to  subject  the  old  text  to  change.  It 
must  be  more  and  more  faithful  to  the  original  ideas,  more 
and  more  transparent  in  its  clearness,  more  and  more  vig¬ 
orous  in  its  portrayal  of  the  great  truths  and  duties  of 
which  it  tells,  more  and  more  gracious  in  its  invitations, 
more  and  more  beautiful — whether  grandly  or  tenderly — 
in  the  music  of  its  words.  To  this  ideal  every  fresh 
translation  brings  us  nearer.  With  such  a  Bible,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  victories  of  the  cross  would  be  visibly 
greater,  and  the  cry  of  “Lord,  how  long?’’  would  not  be 
quite  so  bitter  as  men  look  forward  to  the  millennial  day. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

WHY  I  AM  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN  SCIENTIST. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  CHARGES  CAVERNO,  EL.D. 

Somewhere  in  the  forties  Horace  Greeley  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  New  York  Tribune  which  he  entitled,  “  Why 
I  am  a  Whig.”  Such  personal  frankness  was  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  politics.  But  it  left  its  mark,  and  from  that  day 
onward  it  has  been  easier  for  a  man  to  express  his  personal 
views  in  politics,  his  individual  convictions  on  any  topic 
in  the  public  mind. 

I  purpose  in  this  article  to  tell  why  I  am  not  a  Christian 
Scientist.  My  excursion  will  be  in  the  domain  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  mainly  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  I 
start  out  with  the  following  declarations,  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  founder  of  Christian  Science : — 

“There  is  but  one  I,  one  mind  or  spirit,  because  there  is  but  one  God.” 

“  The  science  of  being  destroys  the  belief  that  man  is  a  separate  intel¬ 
ligence  from  his  Maker.” 

“  Man  has  no  distinct  mind  from  his  Maker.” 

“  The  soul  of  man  is  God.” 

At  old  common  law  the  system  of  pleadings  usually  ran 
like  this: — 

Declaration  :  Plea. 

Replication  :  Rejoinder. 

Surrejoinder  :  Rebutter. 

Surrebutter. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  old  common- 
law  forms  to  find  an  issue  in  the  case  before  us.  The  is¬ 
sue  is  joined  at  once  on  the  declarations  above.  They  are, 
each  and  all,  denied  on  their  simple  statement.  The  exact 
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opposite  of  each  of  them  is  the  truth.  There  are  as  many 
I’s,  minds,  or  spirits  as  there  are  intelligent  self-conscious 
beings  in  the  universe.  The  facts  of  being  uphold  the  be¬ 
lief  that  man  is  a  separate  intelligence  from  his  Maker. 
Man  has  a  distinct  mind  from  that  of  his  Maker.  The 
soul  of  man  is  not  God.  The  issue  ought  to  be  plain. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  I  might  grant  pantheism,  idealism, 
or  any  system  of  thought  that  looks  back  to  an  original 
unity,  and  that  unity,  one  entirely  of  mind.  What  we 
have  to  look  at  is  not  what  things  were,  but  what  they 
have  become.  It  may  be  that  the  universe  was  once  fire- 
mist  distributed  equally  in  space,  or  quiescent  stuff  at  an 
absolute  zero  of  temperature,  or  “an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity.”  But  such  is  not  the  case  now.  It  may  be 
that  the  speculation  of  Lockyer  may  be  true,  that  all  the 
chemical  elements  were  originally  one;  but  that  is  not  the 
condition  now,  and  we  must  deal  with  them  as  we  find 
them.  More  than  that,  they  show  no  signs  of  willingness 
to  return  to  that  primitive  unity.  So  far  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  refractory  to  compulsion  in  that  direction.  If  the 
elements  were  originally  one,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  likely 
that  new  ones  will  appear  than  that  old  ones  will  slide 
back  to  community.  We  are  not  only  adding  to  the  list 
of  the  elements  others  that  we  before  knew  not,  but,  to 
borrow  a  term  from  Clerk  Maxwell,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  process  of  their  fabrication  is  still  on  going. 
This,  of  course,  is  speculation.  So  is  the  original  unity — 
it  is  simply  hypothesis.  We  know  nothing  about  it.  We 
do  know  that  there  are  now,  to  us,  permanent  differences 
in  matter,  and  physical  science  is  largely  concerned  in  ob¬ 
serving  these  differences,  and  the  results  that  come  from 
variety  of  combination. 

Let  this  stand  for  parable.  We  can  trace  this  differen¬ 
tiation  of  things  into  every  department  of  the  universe 
open  to  the  knowledge  of  man.  Mr.  Spencer  is  right:  the 
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homogeneity — if  there  ever  was  any  such  thing  for  a  time, 
whereof  the  vision  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary — 
has  been,  still  is,  breaking  up  into  heterogeneity, — the  like 
becoming  the  unlike,  the  same  becoming  the  different,  the 
indistinguishable  becoming  the  distinct.  It  may  be  that 
an  atom  is  a  center  of  force,  and  that  the  force  is  the  Di¬ 
vine  will.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  so.  But  then  I  don’t 
know  that  it  is  so.  Nobody  knows  that  it  is  so.  Lord 
Kelvin  has  just  said  that  the  vortex-force  theory  of  an 
atom  is  “  a  dream  of  a  dream.”  We  know  neither  the 
atom  nor  the  vortex  of  force. 

I  might  grant  to  Christian  Science  the  claim  that  we 
were  originally  one  with  the  Deity,  though  that  is  specula¬ 
tion,  pure  and  simple.  Nobody  knows  enough  to  say  it  is 
a  fact;  and  in  my  judgment  nobody  in  this  mundane  con¬ 
dition  will  ever  know  enough  to  posit  it  as  a  fact  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  may  be  that  in  the  beginning  (cV  apxJ*  or  fond) 
we  were  one  with  God.  But  that  condition  has  ceased  to 
be.  It  may  be  that  we  have  been  derived  from  the  Deity 
by  budding  or  by  fission.  But  the  separation  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  individuality  has  taken  place.  There  is  a  time  when 
the  acorn  is  part  of  the  oak,  when  the  child  is  part  of  its 
mother ;  but  when  the  acorn  is  shed,  and  the  child  born, 
they  will  neither  of  them  be  again  a  part  of  that  from 
which  they  were  derived, 

“  While  the  years  of  eternity  roll.” 

Whether  God  made  us  out  of  nothing,  or  shed  us  from 
himself,  we  do  not  know.  The  one  idea  is  just  as  tolera¬ 
ble  as  the  other.  Both  are  unverifiable. 

Now  we  are  where  we  may  raise  this  question.  Shall  we 
begin  in  our  philosophy  at  an  end  of  things  about  which 
we  know  nothing,  or  begin  somewhere  where  we  do  have 
some  glimmering  of  knowledge  t  Instead  of  starting  with 
an  unknown  condition  of  God,  or  of  the  universe  in  the 
beginning,  suppose  we  come  back,  and  start  with  our- 
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selves  here  and  now.  After  all,  we  know  ourselves  a  little 
better  than  we  do  anything  else.  We  know  our  physical 
sensations  and  our  moral  experiences.  We  may  not  attain 
absolutely  perfect  knowledge  from  either.  We  may  some¬ 
times  be  mistaken  on  this  ground;  but  the  errors  which 
we  commit  here  are  fewer  than  we  commit  in  respect  to 
knowledge  derived  in  any  other  way,  or  from  any  other 
realm.  We  know  psychic  phenomena  at  first  hand;  we 
know  physical  phenomena  only  at  second  hand. 

That  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  science  of  psy¬ 
chology.  I  will  try  to  give  an  introduction  to  that  sci¬ 
ence,  to  indicate  its  modes  of  procedure  and  their  results. 
Turn  to  In  Memoriam  (section  xliv.),  and  you  read : — 

“  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  thought  that  ‘  this  is  I  ’  : 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much. 

And  learns  the  use  of  ‘  I  ’  and  ‘  me,’ 

And  finds  ‘  I  am  not  what  I  see. 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch.’ 

“  So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin. 

As  through  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 
His  isolation  grows  defined. 

“  This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath. 

Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 

Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 
Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death.” 

One  will  do  well  to  commit  that  forty-fourth  section ;  then 
he  will  have  a  condensed  treatise  in  psychology  always  at 
control.  Clark  University  sits  inside  those  four  verses. 
Tennyson,  if  not  the  great  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  a  very  great  * man,  and  his  greatness  is  no¬ 
where  more  visible  than  in  this  brief  forthsetting  of  the 
processes  and  main  result  of  the  action  of  the  human  mind. 
One  will  read  treatises  on  psychology,  and  look  up  and 
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down  the  ages  for  the  thought  of  master  minds  therein, 
and  not  find  an  essential  idea  that  is  not  involved  in  this 
summary.  He  has  here  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  words : 

“Truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  open  doors.  ’’ 

The  poet,  in  a  tale  or  song,  may  successfully  cry,  “  Open 
sesame,”  to  doors  that  the  didactic  teacher  with  his  pain¬ 
fully  wrought  treatises  bombards  in  vain.  Tennyson’s 
genius  had  almost  omniscience  in  the  choice  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  word.  His  mind  settled  to  the  word  that  does  work, 
as  a  divining  rod  pointed  with  steel  tips  to  a  magnet. 
Take  his  word  “finds”  as  it  appears  in  the  lines — 

“  And  finds,  ‘  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch.’  ’’ 

That  is  a  word  that  covers  all  mental  action  from  the  time 
the  baby  is  laid  in  the  cradle  till  the  old  man  is  laid  in 
the  tomb.  All  psychic  action  is  a  process  of  finding,  or  is 
initiatory  thereof  or  consequent  thereon.  In  the  process 
of  his  adaptation  to  his  environment  the  child  finds  some 
things  hard  and  some  things  soft,  some  hot  and  some  cold, 
some  agreeable  to  his  senses  and  some  disagreeable ;  and, 
as  he  goes  on  making  such  and  other  discriminations,  and 
registers  them  in  his  memory,  and  conforms  action  to  them, 
he  increases  in  knowledge  and  power, — he  finds  himself, 
and  his  relation  to  things  not  himself  round  about  him. 
All  practical  life  and  all  science  is  but  a  continuation  of 
this  process  of  finding.  The  farmer  finds  what  seeds  will 
best  grow  in  what  soils,  the  mechanic  what  tools  and  what 
use  he  can  make  of  them  will  bring  about  the  adaptation 
of  materials  he  desires,  and  how  adaptation  after  adapta¬ 
tion  will  bring  about  still  further  projected  ends.  The 
chemist  finds  how  to  dissociate  certain  elements  from  com¬ 
pounds,  and  how  to  combine  elements  to  make  compounds. 
But  the  other  day  we  were  all  interested  in  the  work  of 
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astronomers  upon  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  That  work  was 
a  finding,  or  an  attempt  to  find,  out  on  the  borders  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  certain  facts  in  the  science  of  astronomy 
which  to  human  comprehension  were,  and  perhaps  still 
are,  in  uncertainty.  The  astronomers  were  trying  to  find 
what  certain  phenomena  on  the  edge  of  the  sun  indicated. 
But  their  psychology  was  radically  as  simple  as  it  was 
when,  as  children,  they  crept  to  the  fireplace,  and  tenta¬ 
tively  put  forth  a  finger  toward  a  dull-looking  coal  to  see 
whether  it  would  burn  or  not.  The  child  and  the  astron¬ 
omer  were  each  trying  to  find  out  something  about  his  en¬ 
vironment,  albeit  the  one  in  this  effort  was  limited  to  an 
object  on  the  home  hearth,  while  the  other  was  prospect¬ 
ing  for  facts  at  the  edge  of  the  sun.  Go  into  court — the 
court  finds  law,  and  the  jury  facts  and  a  verdict,  and  then 
the  court  may  find  other  law,  and  set  it  in  motion  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  verdict. 

But  “find”  is  as  radical  and  as  comprehensive  a  word  in 
religion  as  elsewhere.  Coleridge  said  he  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  ‘found  him  as 
no  other  writings  did.’  That  was  but  saying  that  he 
“found”  in  the  Scripture  what  he  could  not  find  else¬ 
where.  We  used  to  have  in  religion  the  inquiry,  “Have 
you  found  the  Lord?”  The  question  was  correct  in  psy¬ 
chology.  And,  at  this  stage  in  the  discussion,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  question,  “Have  you  found 
the  Lord?”  did  not  mean  “Have  you  found  yourself.”  It 
meant.  Have  you  found  in  your  environment  something  or 
somebody  operating  upon  your  moral  nature  to  which  you 
had  not  given  due  heed,  or  which  you  had  misinterpreted? 

But  all  this  attempt  to  find  what  is  in  the  external 
world,  its  uses  and  meanings — from  the  essays  of  the  creep¬ 
ing  child  to  the  finest  spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  light  of 
the  corona  of  the  sun — results  in  the  clearer  differentia¬ 
tion  in  his  own  consciousness  of  man  from  his  surround- 
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ings.  Tennyson  has  stated  this  fact  so  well  that  we  will 
recur  to  his  mode  of  putting  it. 

“  And  finds  ‘  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch.' 

"  So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin, 

As  though  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 
His  isolation  grows  defined.” 

All  man’s  knowledge  of  the  external  world  emphasizes  the 
fact  of  his  own  isolation — helps  to  make  the  chasm  wider 
between  himself  and  it,  between  himself  and  what  is  not 
himself— defines  himself  to  himself.  Science  does  not  tend 
to  make  a  man  confound  himself  with  what  he  sees  and 
touches.  All  that  he  has  invented  in  the  way  of  instru¬ 
mental  helps  to  his  senses  pushes  further  out  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  “not  me,”  and  at  the  same  time  strikes  deeper 
in  consciousness  the  consciousness  of  self — the  conviction 
of  individuality,  of  personality.  Man  enlarges  himself  just 
as  he  enlarges  knowledge  of  the  realm  of  the  not  self.  So 
stands  the  case  with  our  experience  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  of  matter  and  of  force. 

But  now  this  same  fact  of  the  conviction  of  his  isolation 
comes  to  man  out  of  religion  as  well  as  out  of  science.  Is 
it  not  common  knowledge  that  the  great  effort  of  religion 
is  to  wake  man  up  to  the  perception  that  there  is  some 
other  personality  besides  himself,  adjuvant  or  antagonistic 
to  himself  according  to  his  own  modes  of  adjustment  to 
that  other  personality?  The  voice  of  religion  to  man 
heretofore  has  not  been  to  recognize  himself  as  God,  but 
to  be  “reconciled  to  God,” — a  somewhat  different  personal¬ 
ity  from  himself.  It  is  just  as  important  to  distinguish 
between  self  and  God  in  religion  as  it  is  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  self  and  the  external  world  in  physics.  God  is  as 
objective  to  the  human  soul  as  is  the  external  world. 
Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet.  So  can  you  and  I,  but  we  are 
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you  and  I  still.  God  may  have  communication  with  you — 
you  may  be  unable  to  prevent  it;  but  you  are  you,  and 
God  is  God. 

But  let  us  take  a  statement  of  this  matter  at  the  outset 
from  a  source  that  cannot  be  suspected  of  traditional  theo¬ 
logical  bias.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  trying  to  put  into  form 
something  expressive  of  common  religious  experience  that 
would  bear  scientific  inspection,  gave  us  the  phrase,  “The 
power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness.”  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  com¬ 
pletely  objectified  this  power  that  makes  for  righteousness 
by  the  modifying  clause  “not  ourselves.”  The  more  one 
thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  giving  us  that  definition  for 
theism.  He  not  only  put  in  our  hands  a  weapon  which 
we  could  use  against  the  atheistic  and  agnostic  science  of 
his  day,  but  one  which  we  can  use  against  the  Christian 
Science  of  our  own.  If  there  is  anything  that  can  be  ver¬ 
ified  by  experience  and  testimony,  it  is  that  the  power 
with  which  we  deal  in  our  moral  nature  is  one  “not  our¬ 
selves.”  I  can  go  no  further,  in  exposition  of  the  verity 
inclosed  in  that  phrase,  than  to  make  appeal  to  common 
consciousness,  and  to  Matthew  Arnold  as  its  prophet. 

Joseph  Cook  was  not  a  small  man,  and  he  found  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  phrase  “the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gid¬ 
eon  ”  for  his  hand.  We  are  weaklings,  if  we  cannot  use 
that  “  not  ourselves  ”  to  some  purpose.  President  Patton, 
of  Princeton  University,  has  recently  given  us  a  sentence 
that  we  should  remember  as  well  as  Arnold’s, — “What  re¬ 
ligion  demands  of  philosophy  is  a  God  separate  from  his 
works,  and  each  man  with  a  soul  of  his  own.”  That  may 
seem  to  obscure  the  principle  of  the  immanency  of  God. 
But  that  principle  had  better  be  obscured  when  it  is 
pushed  to  the  extent  of  the  obliteration  of  the  personality 
of  God  and  of  the  individuality  of  man.  Against  such  im- 
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manency  it  is  better  to  go  over  to  the  transcendency  of 
Dr.  Watts — 

“  And  where  the  stars  are  not, 

Nor  ever  sun  hath  shone, 

Beyond  the  flight  of  human  thought 
There  thou  art  God  alone.” 

There  is  nothing  confused  about  that.  And  that  last  term 
holds  in  itself  the  judgment  that  philosophy  must  pass  on 
Christian  Science — it  is  con  fusion  in  the  philological 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  may  be  digression,  but  pardon  it.  Christian  Science 
has  an  easy  way  opened  to  it  by  the  use  that  is  commonly 
made  of  terms  expressive  of  our  relation  to  God.  This 
trouble  has  grown  out  of  the  transfer  of  thought  from  the 
transcendent  to  the  immanent  conception  of  the  Deity. 
But  neither  view  can  be  discarded.  If  everything  is  put 
on  transcendency,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  notion  of 
an  absentee  God.  If  everything  is  loaded  on  immanency, 
then  the  path  is  straight  to  Christian  Science  or  a  panthe¬ 
istic  idealism  or  materialism.  Much  harm  is  wrought  by 
the  use  of  terms  in  a  double  sense.  From  the  days  before 
Aristotle,  the  distinction  has  been  made  between  substance 
and  quality,  and  it  is  well  to  observe  that  distinction.  The 
word  “divine”  is  double-decked,  and  one  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  have  it  understood  upon  which  deck  he  is  walking. 
To  say  that  a  man  is  divine  in  substance  is  to  say  what 
nobody  knows.  To  say  that  every  man  may  become  di¬ 
vine  in  quality  is  to  say  what  any  one  can  comprehend. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  metaphysical  substratum  of 
any  being.  We  can  know  qualities,  especially  of  the  moral 
sort.  Qualities  we  know ;  and  we  know  the  pull  of  some¬ 
thing  not  ourselves  toward  some  qualities,  and  the  push 
against  other  qualities. 

It  is  a  more  than  questionable  intellectual  operation  for 
one  to  talk  about  “  the  God  in  man,”  or  that  every  man 
has  “something  of  God  in  him,”  when  what  only  we  know 
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to  be  true  is  the  possibility  or  actuality  of  man’s  taking  on 
or  in  divine  qualities.  God  and  man  can  communicate  as 
man  and  man  can.  God  can  influence  men — so  can  men. 
No  man  becomes  God  by  being  good.  He  simply  becomes 
a  greater  and  a  better  man.  “Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet,” 
but  they  are  yet  as  wide  asunder  as  the  sum  of  the  radii  of 
the  individualities,  and,  though  they  meet,  they  may  be 
as  diverse  in  moral  quality  as  are  heaven  and  hell.  Though 
you  cannot  keep  God  from  contact,  impact,  entrance  if  you 
please,  into  your  soul,  your  soul  is  your  own,  nevertheless. 
The  phenomena  of  righteousness,  as  distinctly  as  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  sin,  prove  God  to  be  “  not  ourselves.”  Arnold’s 
formula  is  true,  read  this  way.  The  power  making  for 
righteousness  is  not  ourselves. 

The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  thus:  Christian 
Science,  as  well  in  physics  as  in  theology,  starts  with  an 
assumption,  and  lets  findings  take  care  of  themselves; 
whereas  a  sound  philosophy  starts  with  findings,  and  lets 
assumptions  take  care  of  themselves.  Assumptions  are  to 
be  discarded  if  they  comport  not  with  findings. 

Here  I  might  call  attention  to  the  confusion  of  things 
in  physics  that  Christian  Science  makes  as  well  as  in  the¬ 
ology.  It  neglects  to  notice  the,  to  us,  permanent  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  things  about  us.  All  things  are  one;  there¬ 
fore,  one  thing  is  as  good  as  another.  Now  it  may  be  true 
that  elementally  muriatic  acid  and  maple  syrup  are  one 
and  the  same.  But  a  man  wise  and  sane  will  note  some¬ 
what  carefully  the  present-day  distinction  between  them. 
Unity  may  be  a  good  philosophical  principle,  but  is  bad  as 
a  guide  to  practice.  Attention  to  differentiation  comes  in 
there.  God  may  not  ache,  but  a  man  may ;  and  the  man 
had  better  heed  the  fact  of  the  difference.  “Never  mind” 
is  entrance  on  the  path  that  leads  to  Nirvana.  Right¬ 
about-face  “mind”  is  the  entrance  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  science  and  to  life.  “Never  mind  pain”;  but  the  pre- 
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occupation  or  will  that  obscures  pain  is  itself  stress  that  may 
lead  to  nervous  exhaustion  and  collapse.  “  People  live  on 
their  will.”  Yes;  and  people  die  on  their  will.  It  is  as 
hygienic  to  give  up  as  to  resist. 

And  now  to  “  the  law  and  the  testimony,”  as  the  older 
theologians  would  say  in  appeal  to  the  Scripture.  When 
one  says  that  “the  soul  of  man  is  God,”  it  can  be  said  in 
reply,  that  that  contradicts  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  verse  of 
the  Revelation.  Sanity  has  departed  from  a  man’s  mind 
who  can  assert  that  all  that  is  meant  by  the’  Garden-of- 
Eden  story  is  to  set  forth  Adam  and  Eve  talking  to  them¬ 
selves.  Take  out  every  bit  of  the  scenic  element  of  that 
story,  reduce  it  to  psychological  transaction,  bring  the 
whole  story  to  the  tame  level  of  our  own  experience ;  yet 
there  cannot  be  eliminated  from  that  record  the  intent  of 
the  author  thereof  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  called  to  an  account  for  some  action  by  some  power 
or  person  “not  themselves.”  They  had  to  have  a  reckon¬ 
ing  with  a  third  party,  no  matter  how  the  meeting  was 
brought  about.  Come  down  to  the  Psalms ;  we  do  not 
read,  “I  am  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want”;  “Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  myself  is  with  me.”  Dualism  of 
persons  cannot  be  obliterated  from  the  Psalms.  Come 
down  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  a 
senseless  collection  of  idle  words  if  the  distinct  personality 
of  God  and  the  distinct  personality  of  man  is  not  in  it. 
Take  the  book  of  The  Revelation ;  it  not  only  asserts  the- 
individuality  of  man  in  this  life,  but  that  it  continues  fur¬ 
ther  along  in  the  life  to  come.  “  I  saw  under  the  altar  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  which  they  held.  And  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying.  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell 
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on  the  earth?  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every 
one  of  them ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also 
and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were, 
should  be  fulfilled.”  The  very  last  vision  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  The  Revelation  runs  thus:  “And  I  John  saw  these 
things,  and  heard  them.  And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen, 

I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  which 
showed  me  these  things.  Then  saith  he  unto  me.  See 
thou  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  saying 
of  this  book :  worship  God.”  *  With  that  the  visions  close. 
Now  it  may  be  submitted  if  throughout  the  Bible  the  sep¬ 
arate  personalities  of  God  and  man  are  not  as  distinctly  set 
forth  or  implied  as  in  these  visions  of  its  last  book.  It  is 
going  beyond  the  limits  I  had  set  for  myself  for  this  arti¬ 
cle,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  these  last  quotations  from  the 
book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  because  of  the  bearing 
they  have  upon  the  continuance  of  our  personality  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  life.  All  pantheism,  if  it  carries  the 
idea  of  immortality  at  all,  rests,  and  must  rest,  in  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  absorption  of  the  human  being  in  the  divine. 
Christian  Science  must  logically  take  that  plunge.  But  I 
find  personality  so  distinctly  realized  in  this  life  that  I 
deem  it  uncalled  for  to  surrender  it  for  the  life  to  come. 
Go  back  to  the  last  verse  of  the  quotation  which  I  made 
from  Tennyson : — 

“  This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 

Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 

Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 
Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death.” 

Thus  it  lay  in  Tennyson’s  mind.  The  experiences  we 
have  with  our  “findings”  in  this  physical  condition  are 
necessary  to  define  to  us  our  own  personality,  so  that  we 
may  not  have  to  go  through  with  that  rudimentary  pro- 
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cess  in  a  world  to  come.  We  may  start  with  the  convic¬ 
tion,  in  that  sphere  of  being,  that  “I  am  I.”  We  shall 
not  be  sent  to  grope  for  the  definition  of  ourselves  by  the 
processes  of  contact  with  or  study  of  our  environment. 
The  first  factor  of  consciousness  will  be  personality.  We 
shall  have  that  vantage  with  which  to  begin.  “I  am  that 
I  am,”  is  a  definition  of  the  Divine  consciousness,  why  is 
it  not,  or  why  is  it  not  to  be,  the  definition  of  our  own  ? 
When  we  get  the  consciousness  of  personality,  we  shall 
have  the  undisturbed  intellectual  conviction  of  immortal¬ 
ity.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  ends  of  religion  to  produce  the 
conviction  that  as  God  w,  so,  pro  tanto^  man  is? 

One  more  allusion  to  Tennyson,  for  his  conclusions  are 
of  value.  Tennyson  gave  direction  to  have  “  Crossing  the 
Bar”  put  at  the  end  of  every  edition  of  his  poems.  Listen 
to  this: 

“  For  though  from  out  this  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  floods  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.” 

And  so  the  great  Englishman  glides  away  from  us  on  the 
shoreless  sea,  in  stout  insistence  upon  his  own  individual¬ 
ity,  to  meet  the  eternal  personal  God. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

GEOLOGICAL  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  THE 
NOACHIAN  DELUGE.^ 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

THE  DIRECT  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis, 
while  it  was  so  extensive  as  to  need  special  arrangements 
to  preserve  the  animals  associated  with  man,  the  catastro¬ 
phe  was,  as  geologists  reckon  time,  of  short  duration. 
Still,  if  we  can  consider  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  warning  which  was  given  to  Noah  as  covering  a  period 
of  subsidence,  culminating  in  the  final  catastrophe  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  sacred  writer  as  of  a  year’s  duration,  we 
should  have  a  progress,  in  the  main,  so  slow  and  gradual 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  observed  from  year  to  year, 
though  very  likely  producing  the  most  wide-spread  de¬ 
struction  of  animal  species  which  so  evidently  took  place 
about  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  ;  while  the  more  rapid 
rise  of  the  land,  intimated  in  the  biblical  story  by  the  short 
duration  of  the  flood,  would  account,  as  we  shall  see,  for  a 
large  class  of  phenomena,  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

But  the  influence  of  such  a  brief  subsidence  must  be 
looked  for,  not  in  the  general  phenomena  connected  with 
the  fossils  in  the  ordinary  rocks  or  with  the  dislocation  of 
mountain  strata,  but  in  those  superficial  deposits  of  gravel, 
sand,  loess,  and  clay  which  everywhere  girdle  the  shores, 
border  the  valleys,  and  mantle  the  upland  plains  of  the 
continents.  To  discriminate  in  these  superficial  deposits 
*  Concluded  from  page  556. 
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between  those  which  are  due  to  the  slow  action  of  existing 
agencies  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  a  wide-spread 
movement  is  by  no  means  always  an  easy  matter;  yet 
much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  during  the  last  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  with  the  remarkable  result,  that,  whereas  ex¬ 
isting  local  causes  are  seen  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  erosion  of  gorges  and  river  valleys 
and  the  deposition  of  sediment  of  various  degrees  of  coarse¬ 
ness  over  broad  plains,  a  large  residuum  of  phenomena  de¬ 
mands  the  presence  of  causes  which  have  now  either  alto¬ 
gether  ceased  their  activity,  or  have  so  diminished  their 
force  as  to  be  inadequate  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts. 

I  have  perhaps  been  as  active  as  any  one  in  efforts  to 
discriminate,  in  the  superficial  deposits  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America  and  in  Northwestern  Europe,  be¬ 
tween  those  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  great  ice  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  glacial  period,^  and  those  which  are  the  effects 
of  local  and  more  limited  causes,  and  have,  therefore,  been 
strongly  predisposed  to  attribute  as  much  as  possible  to  di¬ 
rect  glacial  agency,  especially  as  it  so  easily  accounts  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  gravel  deposits  over  these  areas 
which  were  earlier  attributed  to  a  submergence  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  or  to  the  action  of  floating  ice.  But  longer  and 
wider  study  of  the  facts  of  surface  geology  reveals  more 
and  more  clearly  a  considerable  residuum  of  phenomena 
which  indicate  a  brief  postglacial  submergence,  since  man’s 
advent,  of  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

EVIDENCE  FROM  EUROPE. 

The  residual  facts  pointing  to  this  conclusion  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  very  fully 
stated  by  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Prestwich,  one  of  the 

>  See  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  and  its  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity  of 
Man  (pp.  xl,  648),  and  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period  (pp.  xvi,  385),  both 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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most  eminent,  cautious,  and  unerring  of  recent  geological 
observers.^  The  conclusions  of  Professor  Prestwich  we 
have  already  given  with  considerable  fullness  in  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,*  and  still  more  clearly  in  “  Scientific 
Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences.”®  For  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  it  will  be  in  place,  however,  briefly  to  recapitulate. 
But,  fully  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  facts,  one  needs  to 
go  carefully  through  Professor  Prestwich’s  elaborate  mon¬ 
ographs  referred  to,  or,  better  still,  follow  him,  as  I  have 
done  to  some  extent,  over  the  fields  described. 

The  evidence  is  classed  under  three  heads,  namely.  The 
Rubble-drift  of  Southern  England  and  Northern  France; 
The  Ossiferous  Breccias  of  the  Continent ;  and  The  High- 
level  Eoess  of  France  and  Central  Europe. 

I.  The  Rubble-drift. — At  numerous  places  over  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  England  and  on  the  south  side  of  Dover 
Strait,  in  France,  there  are  deposits  of  angular  gravel,  bear¬ 
ing  no  relation  to  the  present  drainage  systems  of  the 
country,  and  containing  paleolithic  implements  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  associated  with  prehistoric  man. 
This  drift  is  found  as  far  inland  as  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 
and  at  an  elevation  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills  of  about  nine 
hundred  feet.  It  differs  in  important  respects  from  all  or¬ 
dinary  gravel,  such  as  is  found  along  river  courses  or  on 
the  beaches  of  oceans  and  lakes,  in — 

(i)  The  angularity  and  sharpness  of  the  harder  constit¬ 
uent  ddbris.  Evidently  the  material  has  been  moved  but 

*“The  Raised  Beaches,  and  ‘  Head,’  or  Rubble-drift,  of  the  South  of 
England,”  Quart.  Jour,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.,  Vol.  xlviii.  pp.  263-343;  “The 
Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Coasts,  at  the  Close  of  the  Glacial  or  so-called  Post-glacial  Period, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  Neolithic  or  Recent  Period,”  Phil.  Trans, 
of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  clxxxiv.  pp.  903-984;  “  On  Certain 
Phenomena  belonging  to  the  Close  of  the  Last  Geological  Period  and  on 
their  Bearing  upon  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood.” 

*  See  Oct.,  1895,  pp.  723-739- 

*New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  See  especially  pp.  149-165. 
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a  short  distance ;  since  both  the  fragments  of  stone  and 
the  fractured  bones  retain  their  sharp  angles. 

(2)  A  second  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  the  material 
is  all  of  local  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  higher  grounds 
of  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  signihcant  fact,  also,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  is  that  the  drift  is  arranged  around  the 
base  of  the  higher  land,  as  if  it  had  been  swept  in  all  di¬ 
rections  from  it,  yet  so  far  from  the  base  that  the  agency 
of  distribution  could  not  have  been  running  water.  In 
some  cases,  as  on  the  South  Downs,  at  Portslade,  west  of 
Brighton,  this  drift  extends  from  two  to  five  miles  over  a 
comparatively  level  surface,  but  the  material  is  not  col¬ 
lected  in  deltas,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  transported 
by  small  streams,  but  is  pretty  equally  distributed  around 
the  base,  nor  does  it  have  any  regular  stratification,  as 
would  be  tlie  case  if  it  had  been  transported  by  ordinary 
water  action. 

(3)  There  is  a  total  absence  in  these  deposits  of  marine 
and  fluviatile  shells.  This  has  ordinarily  been  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  origin  of  these  deposits 
during  a  period  of  submergence.  In  the  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prestwich,  however,  it  is  simply  evidence  of  the 
brevity  of  the  submergence :  the  time  of  its  continuance 
was  too  short  to  permit  the  establishment  of  colonies  of 
shell-fish  of  any  description. 

The  only  way  in  which  Professor  Prestwich  finds  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  explain  this  distribution  of  Rubble-drift  is  on  the 
theory  of  a  submergence  followed  by  a  series  of  paroxys¬ 
mal  periods  of  elevation. 

As  direct  evidence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  subsidence.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prestwich  points  to  numerous  raised  beaches  and 
dunes  of  blown  sand,  which  underlie  the  Rubble-drift 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent  near  the 
English  Channel.  These  buried  dunes  show  that,  after 
the  beach  was  formed,  the  land  was  somewhat  elevated  so 
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as  to  expose  it  to  the  wind  and  so  permit  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  dunes.  This  elevation  was,  however,  slight. 
The  submergence  which  followed  was  so  rapid  that  there 
was  not  time  for  the  waves  to  obliterate  the  sand  dunes,  as 
they  would  surely  have  done  had  the  exposure  lasted  for 
more  than  a  very  brief  period.  Upon  the  reemergence  of 
the  land,  the  Rubble-drift  was  swept  down  over  the  beach, 
and  thereby  everything  was  preserved  from  further  dis¬ 
turbance  till  the  present  time. 

2.  Ossiferous  Fissures. — The  same  theory  is  demanded 
to  explain  the  “ossiferous  fissures”  abundant  in  Southern 
England  and  in  France,  and  long  ago  described  by  Buck- 
land  in  his  “Reliquiae  Diluvianae,”  but  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  him.  These  fissures  abound  in  the  limestone  re¬ 
gions  of  Southern  England.  They  are  not  caverns  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  fissures,  open  at  the 
top  and  extending  down  perpendicularly,  or  at  a  slight  in¬ 
clination,  sometimes  a  hundred  and  forty  feet.  They  are 
filled  with  angular  rock  fragments,  broken  and  splintered 
bones  whose  fractured  edges  are  unworn  and  sharp,  all  ce¬ 
mented  together  in  a  matrix  of  sand,  earth,  and  clay  through 
which  lime  has  filtered,  making  what  is  called  a  breccia. 
The  bones  represent  the  horse,  ox,  deer,  wolf,  hyena,  tiger, 
hare,  water  rat,  weasel,  boar,  and  some  other  animals. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  these  fissures  have  been 
filled  in  from  above,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Buck- 
land  that  the  process  had  been  very  gradual,  and  that  the 
animals  had  accidentally  fallen  in  from  time  to  time.  An 
unanswerable  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that,  though  the 
opportunities  for  observation  have  been  very  extensive,  in 
no  case  has  a  complete  skeleton  of  any  animal  been  found, 
or  even  scattered  bones  that  w'ould  make  a  skeleton.  If 
animals  had  fallen  in,  as  Bnckland  supposed,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  this  result  should  have  followed.  In  the  fis¬ 
sure  at  Oreston,  Mr.  Cottle  collected  1,587  teeth  of  the  an- 
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imals  above  mentioned,  147  jaws,  250  vertebrae,  and  26 
skulls ;  but  there  was  not  a  single  whole  skeleton,  nor  did 
any  of  the  bones  show  marks  of  wear,  such  as  would  ap¬ 
pear  if  they  had  been  rolled  along  by  a  running  stream  of 
water,  nor  did  any  show  the  marks  of  hyenas’  teeth,  which 
are  common  upon  the  fragments  in  the  ordinary  caves. 

After  considering  exhaustively  all  possible  modes  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  these  facts.  Professor  Prestwich  finds  himself 
limited,  as  before,  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  brief  submergence 
of  the  land,  such  as  would  drive  the  animals  in  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  to  the  higher  lands,  where  they  would  be 
drowned,  and  their  remains  scattered  over  the  surface. 
After  time  enough  had  elapsed  for  their  carcasses  thorough¬ 
ly  to  decay,  the  reemergence  of  the  land  distributed  the 
bones  by  the  same  process  that  determined  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Rubble-drift.  As  the  material  was  swept  along 
by  the  successive  impulses  of  uplift  beneath  the  water,  the 
fissures  along  the  slopes  became  filled  in  the  heterogeneous 
manner  described. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  fissures  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  filled  in  this  way  is  that  at  Santenay, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Chalons,  in  Central  France.  This  is 
situated  uix)n  an  isolated  hill  connected  with  the  range  of 
C6te-d’Or,  1,030  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  which 
is  here  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  ordinary 
bone-caves  occur  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hill,  con¬ 
taining  remains  of  the  horse,  wolf,  fox,  bear,  lion,  deer,  ox, 
elephant,  and  rhinoceros. 

But  the  fissure  under  consideration  is  near  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  is  filled  with  a  breccia — 

“composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  embedded  in  a  yel¬ 
low  or  brownish  earth,  with  bones  which  were  determined  by  Professor 
A.  Gaudry  to  be  of  the  cave  lion,  lynx,  horse,  wolf  (very  abundant),  fox, 
badger,  bear,  hare,  rhinoceros,  hog,  ox,  and  deer.  These  were  all  ‘  in  a 
very  broken  state.'  M.  Gaudry  observes  that  their  accumulation  could 
neither  be  attributed  to  man  nor  to  animals^  for  the  fractures  in  no  way 
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resemble  those  made  by  man  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wolves,  none  of  the  bones  show 
traces  of  having  been  gnawed  by  Carnivora.  How  then  could  this  col¬ 
lection  have  been  brought  together  ?  As  M.  Gaudry  justly  remarks, 
‘  Why  should  so  many  Wolves^  Bears,  Horses,  and  Oxen  have  ascended 
a  hill  isolated  on  all  sides?’  M.  Gaudry  further  remarks  that  the  de¬ 
posit  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  water  precipitating  the  breccia  and 
the  bones  into  a  fissure.  ‘  But  whence,’  he  says,  ‘  have  come  the  waters 
sufl&ciently  abundant  to  bring  together  the  bones  ?  ’  The  fissure  is  so 
near  the  top  of  the  hill  that  there  is  little  gathering  ground  above  it,  and 
had  the  bones  and  fragments  of  rock  been  carried  in  by  a  stream  or  tor¬ 
rential  rains,  they  must  have  shown  more  or  less  wear,  and  have  lost 
their  sharp  angles.”  ^ 

An  equally  striking  application  of  the  theory  is  found 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  where  fissures  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep  occur,  filled  with  breccia  similar  to  that  al¬ 
ready  described.  In  the  case  of  Gibraltar,  strong  addi¬ 
tional  support  to  Professor  Prestwich’s  opinion  is  given  by 
consideration  of  the  smallness  of  the  area  at  the  top  of 
Gibraltar.  The  animals  found  in  the  fissures  on  Gibraltar 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  enumerated  at  Santenay.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  all  these  various 
wild  animals  could  have  at  any  time  or  habitually  lived 
together  on  the  rock. 

“For  these  reasons,”  Professor  Prestwich  pertinently  remarks,  “I 
think  this  explanation  cannot  be  accepted,  and  would  again  revert  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  submergence  of  the  land.  This  affords  a  vera  causa  for 
the  association  of  animals  otherwise  so  little  likely  to  Im:  found  together. 
It  could  only  have  been,  as  in  the  cases  I  have  before  named,  a  great  and 
common  danger,  such  as  that  of  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea  on 
the  land,  that  could  have  so  paralyzed  their  natural  instincts  as  to  have 
driven  those  various  animals  to  flock  together  in  search  of  a  common 
place  of  refuge  from  a  catastrophe  which  threatened  all  alike.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  Ruminants  would  naturally  flee  from  the  plain 
to  the  higher  hills,  and  when  these  were  isolated,  as  in  this  and  the  other 
cases  I  have  named,  whenever  the  waters  rose  above  those  hills,  they 
were  drowned  and  their  limbs  dispersed  in  the  manner  I  have  before  de¬ 
scribed.”  * 

*The  Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  etc.,  pp.  936- 

937. 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  944-945- 
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A  still  more  interesting  illustration  occurred  near  Paler¬ 
mo,  upon  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  there  was  an  ossiferous 
breccia  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  character,  con¬ 
taining  an  enormous  number  of  hippopotamus  bones, 
which  were  so  fresh  that  they  were  cut  into  ornaments  and 
polished,  and  when  burnt  gave  out  ammouiacal  vapor. 
More  than  twenty  tons  of  bones  were  shipped  from  this 
one  place  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  first  six  months 
after  their  discovery.  The  bones  were  mostly  those  of 
hippopotami,  with  a  few  only  of  deer,  ox,  and  elephant, 
and  belonged  to  animals  of  all  ages  down  to  the  foetus.  The 
bones  of  the  various  animals  were  mixed  together  without 
order,  and  were  broken,  scattered,  and  dispersed  in  frag¬ 
ments,  and  none  of  them  bore  marks  of  gnawing.  The 
cavern  is  at  San  Giro,  about  two  miles  from  Palermo, 
and  is  at  the  base  of  the  remarkable  amphitheater  of  hills 
surrounding  the  plain  on  all  sides,  except  towards  the  sea. 
The  hills  are  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in 
height.  The  amphitheater  is  from  two  to  four  miles  iu 
diameter,  and  the  elevation  of  the  rock  shelter  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

“  The  circumstances,  therefore,  which  led  to  these  remarkable  accu- 
niulations  of  the  remains  of  the  Hippopotami,”  remarks  Professor  Prest- 
wich,  ”  must  have  been  and  I  see  no  hypothesis  which 

meets  the  case,  so  well  as  the  one  that  I  have  suggested  to  account  for 
the  lK)nes  of  Mammalia  in  the  Rubble-drift  and  in  the  ossiferous  fissures, 
though  the  local  conditions  in  this  case  are  peculiar.* 

Not  to  pause  longer  upon  the  numerous  other  facts  col¬ 
lected  by  Professor  Prestwich  bearing  upon  this  point,  we 
turn  finally  to  select  one  from  his  many  illustrations 
drawn  from 

3.  The  Loess  Deposits  of  Europe. — Loess  is  a  very  fine 
loam  without  any  intermixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  indeed 
of  any  grit,  and  without  any  remains  of  marine  or  fluviatile 
shells,  which  in  various  regions  occurs  upon  the  surface. 

*  Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  p.  959. 
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Along  the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  far  up  into 
Dakota,  loess  forms  the  lining  bluffs  of  the  valley,  having 
a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  Large  areas  in  China 
are  covered  with  it  to  even  greater  depths,  while  its  occur¬ 
rence  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  accounts  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  name  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  designated. 

The  anomalous  facts  connected  with  its  distribution 
have  greatly  puzzled  geologists.  The  material  is  so  fine 
that  it  is  readily  blown  about  hither  and  thither  by  the 
wind,  so  that  Baron  Richthofen  and  others  maintain  that 
the  loess  of  China  is  but  the  accumulated  dust  which  the 
westerly  winds  have  brought  over  from  the  parched  and 
elevated  plains  of  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  The  definite  re¬ 
lation,  however,  of  the  deposits  to  water  levels  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rhine  makes  it  certain  that 
in  many  areas  they  are  due  to  water  action.  Still,  the 
facts  are  so  complicated  that  Professor  James  Geikie  and 
others  think  it  necessary  in  Central  Europe  to  bring  in 
both  wind  and  water  to  account  for  its  distribution.  In 
the  glaciated  regions  of  both  Europe  and  America  many 
anomalous  local  deposits  of  loess  can  be  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  action  of  water  held  in  place  by  ice  during  the 
retreat  of  the  continental  glacier.  No  doubt  the  greater 
part  of  the  arguments  for  the  Flood  drawn  from  the  loess 
by  Mr.  Howorth  and  others  are  explained  by  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  irregularities  produced  by  the  slowly  melting 
ice-sheet  which  covered  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  Europe  and  America.  But  the  facts  adduced  by 
Professor  Prestwich  have  been  carefully  selected  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  danger  of  error,  and  strongly  confirm  the 
other  evidence  pointing  so  strongly  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
recent  catastrophe  in  Western  Europe  closely  analogous  to 
that  described  in  the  biblical  account  of  Noah’s  Flood.  A 
single  one  of  the  facts  under  this  head  must  suffice. 

The  Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  raised  beach  which  is  overlaid  by  Rubble- 
drift  such  as  was  described  under  that  head.  The  greater 
part  of  the  island,  however,  consists  of  a  plateau  of  gra¬ 
nitic  rocks  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  without  any  commanding  heights. 
This  plateau  is  covered  very  generally  by  a  deposit  of  loess 
or  brick  earth  from  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  extending  over 
the  highest  points  of  the  surface.  In  character  this  is 
identical  with  that  on  the  mainland. 

It  is  not  possible  to  account  for  this  deposit  of  loess  on 
any  of  the  theories  which  are  limited  to  river  floods,  glacial 
inundations,  or  rain  wash  as  the  distributing  agencies; 
for— 

'*  there  are  no  rivers  in  either  island,  and  the  water  courses  are  mere 
small  brooks  that  could  scarcely  flood  the  lowest  ground,  and  certainly 
could  never,  in  present  nor  past  times,  have  reached  the  plateau  on 
which  the  loess  occurs.  Nor  are  there  any  hills,  rising  above  the  general 
level  of  the  plateaux,  the  wash  from  which  could  have  been  spread  over 
those  plateaux.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  it  was  formed  when  the  isl¬ 
and  was  connected  with  the  mainland,  and  that  the  loess  is  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  land  flood-waters,  over  what  was  then  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  area;  for,  unless  the  loess  were  older  than  the  raised  beaches,  it 
is  obvious,  as  those  beaches  extended  all  round  the  islands,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess,  the  islands  were  then,  as  now,  de¬ 
tached  from  the  mainland.”  ^ 

Professor  Prestwick’s  summary  is  limited  to  the  facts 
connected  with  Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  How  far  this  subsidence  of  which  he  finds  evi¬ 
dence  may  have  extended  in  a  more  northeasterly  direc¬ 
tion  he  does  not  venture  to  say,  because  of  the  lack  of  ev¬ 
idence. 


EVIDENCE  FROM  ASIA. 

It  was  partly  to  supply  this  lack  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  1900,  in  company  with  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Wright,  I  set 
out  in  my  zigzag  journey  across  Asia  through  China,  Si- 


^  Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  p.  913. 
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beria,  Turkestan,  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt. 

The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  in  Eastern  and  Northern  Asia  signs  of  the  occupation 
of  those  regions  by  glacial  ice  similar  to  those  which  exist 
so  abundantly  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  While  the  ice 
of  the  glacial  period  extended  in  the  United  States  in  an 
unbroken  sheet  to  the  latitude  of  New  York  City,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  in  lati¬ 
tude  38°,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  was  evidently  no 
general  occupation  of  Siberia  by  glacial  ice  south  of  the 
fifty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.  But  in  place  of  glacial  phe¬ 
nomena  we  found  indubitable  evidence  of  a  recent  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  area,  amounting  to  somewhere  from  two  thou¬ 
sand  to  three  thousand  feet. 

All  Northern  China  is  deeply  covered  with  loess.  The 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  Yellow  Sea  are  overloaded 
with  the  sediment  which  they  gather  in  flowing  through 
this  loess-covered  area.  When  forty  miles  out  from  land 
in  the  Yellow  Sea  one  encounters  a  sharply  drawn  line  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  other  the  turbid  water  from  the  Chinese  rivers, 
still  densely  charged  with  the  sediment  brought  down 
from  the  interior.  So  rapidly  is  this  process  going  on  that 
it  is  everywhere  fast  silting  up  all  the  harbors  near  the 
river  mouths.  In  the  year  220  b.c.  Putai  was  a  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  Now  it  is  forty  miles  inland.  In  the 
year  ^00  a.d.  Hien-shu-kan  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei 
Ho  River.  Now  it  is  eighteen  miles  inland.  During  the 
Han  dynasty  (200  b.c.)  Tientsin  was  a  seaport.  Now  it  is 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  interior  the  source  of  this  superabundant  sedi¬ 
ment  is  found  in  vast  deposits  spread  over  both  the  high¬ 
lands  and  the  lowlands,  and  attaining  in  some  instances  a 
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depth  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  explain  it  as  a  wind  deposit,  blown  off  from  the 
Gobi  Desert.  But,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wind  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  distribution  of  the  depos¬ 
it,  in  many  cases  it  is  spread  out  in  such  extensive  level 
areas  that  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  involve  the  action 
of  a  great  body  of  standing  water.  Furthermore,  as  the 
erosion  of  the  streams  is  now  far  in  excess  of  the  deposi¬ 
tion  by  the  winds,  the  result  is  a  rapid  waste  of  the  deposit 
in  the  interior,  and  a  redeposition  of  it  by  the  streams  at  a 
lower  level.  Its  former  accumulation  at  the  higher  levels 
must  have  been  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  that  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  those  regions,  and  such  as  would  imply 
the  presence  of  water  into  which  the  sediment  was  brought 
somewhat  as  it  now  is  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  This  would 
involve  a  recent  vast  depression  of  land  to  the  extent  of 
some  thousands  of  feet.* 

But,  whatever  doubts  might  be  raised  respecting  such  a 
recent  depression  of  land  in  China,  they  cannot  well  exist 
concerning  a  corresponding  depression  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  Central  Asiatic  Plateau  facing  Siberia  and  Tur¬ 
kestan.  At  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Ala-tau  Mountains,  which 
border  this  plateau  on  the  northwest,  the  Russian  military 
road  runs  for  five  hundred  miles  along  a  terrace  of  loess, 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  above  ocean- 
level,  whose  constitution  is  precisely  like  that  of  Northern 
China.  To  the  south  the  mountains  rise  in  successive 
peaks  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty-three 
thousand  feet;  while  to  the  north  a  rapidly  descending 
plain  stretches  almost  without  a  break  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  To  one  who  travels 
this  region  with  open  eyes,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 

*  See  my  article  “  Origin  and  Distribution  of  the  Loess  in  Northern 
China  and  Central  Asia,’*  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
Vol.  riii.  pp.  127-138. 
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question,  that,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  these  wa¬ 
ters  washed  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic  Plateau  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  three  thousand  feet  above  present  sea-level.  On 
the  shores  of  this  great  inland  extension  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  are  the  sites  of  the  present  cities  of  Verni,  Pishpek, 
Chimkent,  Tashkent,  and  Samarkand, — cities  which  now 
occupy  the  very  center  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Lake 
Balkash,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  with  innumerable 
other  small  depressions,  now  occupy  the  desiccated  bed  of 
this  late  oceanic  bottom. 

Similar  extensive  deposits  of  loess  occur  in  the  valley 
of  the  Araxes,  in  Armenia,  up  to  the  base  of  Mount  Ara¬ 
rat,  and  characterize  other  valleys  in  Northern  Persia  and 
in  Transcaucasia. 

CORROBORATIVK  EVIDENCE. 

Among  the  most  interesting  corroborations  of  this  the¬ 
ory  is  the  occurrence  of  Arctic  seal  in  the  waters  of  Lake 
Baikal  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  would  seem  impossible 
to  account  for  this  remarkable  distribution  of  the  species 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  whole  intervening  space  had 
been  recently  covered  with  salt  water,  converting  Lake 
Baikal  into  an  oceanic  bay.  Upon  the  elevation  of  the 
land  so  as  to  sever  the  connection  with  the  sea,  this  lake 
would  so  gradually  change  its  character  from  salt  to  fresh 
water,  that  the  species  of  seal  left  in  it  could  become 
adapted  to  fresh-water  conditions  and  thus  remain  as  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  of  the  recent  geological  changes  of  level. 
In  the  Caspian  Sea,  closely  allied  species  of  seal  are  also 
to  be  found.  But  nowhere  else  do  they  occur  so  far  away 
from  the  ocean.  The  slightness  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  species  indicates  the  very  recent 
date  of  the  geologic  events  which  have  brought  about  the 
wide  dispersion  and  perfect  isolation  of  this  curious  animal. 

We  have  already  referred  to  another  class  of  facts  point- 
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ing  to  the  recentness  of  the  great  geologic  changes  in  this 
region,  namely,  that,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  respect¬ 
ing  lakes  and  seas  without  outlets.  Lake  Balkash  and  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas  are  less  salt  than  the  ocean. ^  The 
water  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  only  one-third  as  salt  as  the 
ocean,  while  that  of  the  Aral  Sea  is  so  fresh  that  animals 
drink  it,  and  that  of  Lake  Balkash  is  fresher  still.  This 
points  to  a  very  recent  period  when  the  outlets  ceased  to 
carry  a  surplus  of  water  into  the  ocean  sufficient  to  freshen 
them.  Time  enough  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  them  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  salt  equal  to  that  in  ocean  water,  much  less  to 
that  in  such  inclosed  basins  as  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the 
Dead  Sea. 


MORK  POSITIVK  EVIDENCE. 

But  the  most  definite  evidence  of  a  recent  considerable 
depression  of  this  general  area  arrested  our  attention  at 
Trebizond,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here,  at 
an  elevation  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  .sea, 
there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  beach  gravel  clinging  to 
the  side  of  the  volcanic  mass  of  rocks  at  whose  base  the 
city  is  built.  The  appearance  of  the  gravel  is  so  fresh  as 
to  compel  a  belief  in  its  recent  origin,  while  it  has  certain¬ 
ly  been  deposited  by  a  body  of  water  standing  at  that  ele¬ 
vation  after  the  rock  erosion  of  the  region  had  been  al¬ 
ready  entirely  effected.  The  gravel  deposit  is  about  one 
hundred  feet  thick,  and  extends  along  the  precipitous  face 
of  the  mountain  for  a  half  mile  or  more.  Some  scattered 
gravel  was  found  to  a  height  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  But  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  completely  free 
from  it. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  a  map  of  the  region,  in  any  phys¬ 
ical  geography,  to  show  that  such  a  depression  as  would 

*  See  ante,  p.  547. 
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bring  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  down  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  below  its  present  level  would  produce 
an  uninterrupted  sea  from  there  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  thus 
covering  with  water  all  the  plains  of  Southern  Russia. 
Now,  it  is  in  just  this  submerged  area  of  Southern  Russia 
that  we  find  another  most  extensive  and  important  deposit 
of  loess  such  as  we  have  described  in  Northern  China  and 
Southern  Turkestan.  This  is  known  and  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “black  earth”  of  Southern  Russia,  and 
constitutes  its  most  fertile  area.  As  to  the  origin  of  this, 
the  Russian  geologists  inform  us  that,  in  their  opinion,  as 
in  ours,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  loess  deposits  in 
China,  not  wind,  but  water,  must  have  been  the  agency  by 
which  that  of  Russia  was  mainly  distributed. 

Beach  gravel,  of  recent  origin,  similar  both  in  character 
and  elevation  to  that  at  Trebizond,  occurs  along  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Crimea;  while  extensive  water  deposits  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  indicate  recent 
great  changes  in  relative  levels  in  that  region.  Mr.  Stad- 
ling  also  reports  finding  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
River,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  gravel 
terraces  containing  fresh  driftwood,  and  others,  farther  in 
the  interior,  with  mastodon  bones. 

REMAINS  OF  ANTEDILUVIAN  MAN. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  supreme  interest.  At 
Kief,  on  the  Dnieper,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Professor  Armachevsky  has  found  human  im¬ 
plements  and  burnt  stones,  in  connection  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals,  at  a  depth  of  fifty-three  feet  below  the 
undisturbed  surface  of  the'  loess  which  covers  the  region. 
The  facts  he  has  fully  described  in  a  pamphlet  prepared 
for  the  World’s  Geological  Congress  which  recently  met  in 
Russia.  The  professor  was  so  good  as  to  conduct  us  over 
the  field,  and  explain  the  entire  situation  to  us.  If  there 
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had  been  any  doubts  in  our  minds  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  facts  before  this  explanation,  there  could  be  none  after. 

The  old  camping-place  of  paleolithic  man,  with  its 
burnt  stones,  chipped  flint  implements,  and  accumulation 
of  the  broken  bones  of  extinct  animals,  rested  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  glacial  deposit  containing  granitic  pebbles  from 
Scandinavia,  several  hundred  miles  distant,  and  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  fifty  feet  of  undisturbed  loess. 

It  is  beyond  legitimate  question,  therefore,  that,  since 
man  was  a  resident  in  Southern  Rmssia,  there  has  occurred 
the  great  subsidence  which  occasioned  the  wide-spread 
and  rapid  accumulation  of  loess  over  that  vast  area  which 
we  have  been  describing;  thus  bringing  the  facts  in  South¬ 
ern  Russia  and  Central  Asia  into  chronological  harmony 
with  those  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America,  where 
the  remains  of  glacial  man  have  been  known  to  exist. 

Early  man,  therefore,  certainly  witnessed  in  the  world 
changes  of  land-level  which  have  caused  floods  on  a  scale 
with  which  the  race  has  not  been  familiar  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Observed  facts  abundantly  show  that  man 
came  into  the  world  before  the  unstable  equilibrium  ac¬ 
companying  the  Tertiary  period  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  glacial  period  had  given  place  to  the  comparative  quiet 
which  now  prevails. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

From  this  survey  of  facts,  it  appears  that  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  wide-spread  submergence  of  Europe  and  Asia 
which  continued  for  but  a  brief  period  and  occurred  since 
man  came  into  the  world,  so  far  from  presenting  any  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  to  the  well-informed  geologist,  re¬ 
lieves  him  from  a  great  number  of  difficulties,  and  gives  a 
reasonable  explanation  to  a  large  and  accumulating  class 
of  facts  which  refuse  any  other  explanation.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  profitable  briefly  to  state  the  theory  anew. 
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and  summarize  the  facts  so  readily  resolved  by  it.  The 
scientific  supposition  in  conformity  with  the  general  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  Noachian  Deluge  would 
be  about  as  follows : — 

In  connection  with  the  instability  of  the  earth’s  crust 
accompanying,  and  probably  caused  by,  the  accumulations 
of  ice  during  the  glacial  period  and  its  subsequent  melting, 
with  the  return  of  the  water  to  the  ocean  bed,  there  was  a 
wide-spread  depression  of  Europe  and  of  Northern,  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  Western  Asia,  which,  though  gradual  at  first, 
culminated  in  a  catastrophe  of  more  rapid  subsidence,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  still  more  rapid  emergence  of  the  continents, 
with  numerous  successive  sudden  uplifts  over  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  submerged  area.  Such  a  continental  subsi¬ 
dence,  amounting  to  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  about  three  thousand  feet  around  the 
heaviest  continental  masses  of  Central  Asia,  would  fill  the 
Jordan  Valley  with  oceanic  water,  would  temporarily  con¬ 
vert  all  European  Russia,  except  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
company  with  the  great  Aral-Caspian  Depression  and  all 
Western  and  Northwestern  Siberia,  into  a  sea,  would  make 
Lake  Baikal  au  arm  of  the  ocean,  and  would  let  oceanic 
water  through  the  Sungarian  Depression,  southeast  of  Lake 
Balkash,  into  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  there  fill  a  basin  in 
the  center  of  Asia  larger  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Cor¬ 
responding  results  would  naturally  follow  in  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  about  the  borders  of  Armenia. 
This  depression  of  the  land,  followed  by  a  spasmodic 
emergence,  would  readily  account  for  the  following  puz¬ 
zling  facts: — 

I.  The  Rubble-drift  of  Great  Britain  and  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  its  widely  dispersed  boulders  from  local  eleva¬ 
tions  which  were  not  centers  for  the  accumulation  of  gla¬ 
cial  ice,  and  which  could  not  have  generated  local  streams 
of  water  sufficient  to  produce  the  results. 
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2.  The  filling  of  the  numerous  ossiferous  fissures  in 
Western  Europe  with  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the 
separate  bones  of  widely  diverse  species  of  animals,  min¬ 
gled  with  angular  fragments  of  rock  and  with  earth  with¬ 
out  stratification,  and  containing  occasional  stone  imple¬ 
ments  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  These  could  not  have 
been  filled  gradually,  because  there  are  no  entire  skeletons 
of  animals,  and  none  of  the  bones  are  gnawed.  But  they 
were  evidently  filled  by  the  indiscriminate  action  of  a  wave 
of  translation  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

3.  The  distribution  of  loess  not  only  over  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  continent,  but  over  the  highest  elevations 
in  such  islands  as  that  of  Guernsey  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  separated  by  many  miles  from  the  continent. 

4.  The  enormous  accumulations  of  the  bones  of  hippo¬ 
potami  in  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo,  on  the  Isl¬ 
and  of  Sicily,  where  whole  herds  of  this  animal,  which  now 
lives  only  in  Southern  Africa,  evidently  sought  refuge 
from  rising  water  in  an  extensive  cave  at  the  base  of  the 
rugged  cliffs  of  Monte  Grifone. 

5.  The  recent  silting  up  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  resulting 
in  a  vast  accumulation  of  fine  sediment,  in  some  places 
hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  up  to  a  level  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  The  recentness 
of  this  accumulation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  only  a 
limited  amount  of  it  has  yet  been  washed  down  into  the 
Dead  Sea  to  fill  it  up.  The  supposition  that  this  former 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  water  in  the  Jordan  Valley  was 
due  to  the  glacial  period  is  without  evidence,  as  no  signs 
of  former  glaciers  appear,  at  any  rate  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Lebanon  region. 

6.  The  accumulation  of  extensive  beach  gravel  of  re¬ 
cent  date  at  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  ocean  at  various  places  along  the  Black  Sea. 

7.  The  accumulation  of  extensive  gravel  deposits  in 
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the  northern  part  of  the  Lena  Valley  and  adjacent  country 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean,  containing  fresh 
vegetal  deposits  and  the  bones  of  the  mammoth. 

8.  The  existence  of  Arctic  seal  in  Lake  Baikal  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  1,680  feet  above  it. 

9.  The  many  geological  evidences  of  a  recent  great 
extension  of  water  over  the  region  now  generally  known 
as  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

10.  The  historical  Chinese  tradition  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  vast  body  of  water  in  the  same  region,  known  as 
the  Han  Hai. 

11.  The  recent  great  climatic  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Central  Asia,  indicated  by  the  freshness  of 
the  water  in  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  and  Lake  Balkash, 
and  by  the  former  vastly  increased  volume  of  the  ancient 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  rivers  and  of  numerous  other  streams 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  For, 
only  the  temporary  inclusion  of  such  an  interior  sea  as 
would  be  formed  in  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  would  furnish  the 
required  evaporating  surface  to  secure  the  enlarged  rain¬ 
fall  ;  and  its  gradual  desiccation  would  bring  about  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  present  arid  conditions,  thus  furnishing  a  per¬ 
fect  solution  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems  of 
climatic  changes  that  have  ever  been  presented,  account¬ 
ing  for  all  stages  in  the  progress  of  events,  even  the  limited 
enlargement  of  the  glaciers  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

12.  The  constancy  with  which  the  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  tended  to  disperse  the  tribes  and  races  which  have 
occupied  Central  Asia.  To  some  extent  this  may  have 
been  due  to  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  increase  in  ge¬ 
ometric  ratio,  but,  doubtless,  partly  to  the  loss  of  fertility 
consequent  upon  the  diminution  of  rainfall,  of  which  there 
are  innumerable  signs. 

13.  The  final  distribution  of  loess  in  broad,  level,  ter- 
VOL.  Lix.  No.  236.  8 
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race-like  belts  bordering  both  Northwestern  China  and 
Turkestan ;  for,  however  much  wind  may  have  had  to  do 
in  slowly  accumulating  the  material  about  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  it  is  clear  that  some  more  general  force  than 
local  streams  or  any  other  slowly  acting  causes  has  deter¬ 
mined  a  large  part  of  the  final  readjustment  of  the  material. 

14.  The  occurrence  of  human  remains  in  connection 
with  those  of  extinct  animals  of  the  glacial  period  at  Kief, 
in  Southern  Russia,  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  continuous  deposit  of  loess  which  covers 
the  entire  region. 

1 5.  The  wide-spread  traditions  of  a  flood  found  among 
the  peoples  of  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe. 

16.  The  more  definite  and  restrained  account  evidently 
free  from  absurd  legendary  accretions  which  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Genesis. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  reply  to  numerous  objections 
that  may  arise,  by  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prestwich’s  closing  remarks : — 

“A  preliminary  objection  to  a  submergence  of  the  char¬ 
acter  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  will  no  doubt 
occur  to  many,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  al¬ 
lude  to  the  entire  absence  of  marine  remains  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  the  Rubble-drift  over  the  area  supposed  to 
have  been  submerged.  In  reply  it  has  to  be  observed  that 
for  marine  remains  to  have  been  located  on  the  submerged 
land,  certain  conditions  would  be  indispensable.  In  the 
absence  of  those  conditions,  we  could  not  expect  to  meet 
with  such  remains.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  because  the 
waters  of  the  sea  have  for  a  time  covered  the  land,  that 
marine  remains  should  be  found  there.  If  the  submergence 
were  slow,  the  advance  of  the  waters  would  not  have  force 
sufficient  to  carry  before  them  any  of  the  objects  on  the 
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shore;  or,  if  any  living  object  were  so  floated,  the  turbidi¬ 
ty  and  deoxydized  state  of  the  waters  resulting  from  the 
uprooting  of  the  surface  soil  with  its  vegetable  matter 
would  be  fatal  to  animal  life,  and  their  remains,  if  any, 
would  decay  on  the  surface  and  be  lost. 

“  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  after  the  submergence,  and 
before  the  return  upward  movement,  should  not  the  fauna 
from  adjacent  undisturbed  areas  have  migrated  on  to  the 
submerged  land  surface?  This  would  no  doubt  have  taken 
place  had  the  submergence  been  of  long  duration;  but, 
short  as  the  general  evidence  leads  us  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been,  such  a  migration  was  not  possible.  The  muddy  state 
of  the  waters  would  also  for  a  time  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
existence  of  animal  life. 

“The  physical  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  advanc¬ 
ing  waters  had  little  erosive  power,  since  they  failed  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  beaches  over  which  they  passed,  or  to  wash  away 
the  dunes  or  blown  sands  which  overlie  the  Raised  Beaches 
on  the  north  coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  At  the  same 
time,  the  advance  of  the  waters  was  progressive,  as,  had 
they  been  long  stayed,  they  would  not  only  have  destroyed 
these  surface  features,  but  would  have  left  their  mark  on 
the  land  surface,  either  in  the  form  of  a  beach,  or  by  a  line 
of  water-erosion  on  the  rocks  at  the  level  at  which  they  re¬ 
mained  for  the  time  stationary.  The  inference  is  that  the 
waters  rose  slowly  and  continuously,  charged  merely  with 
the  mass  of  sediment  derived  from  the  soil  and  rocks  over 
which  they  passed.  This  sediment,  which  was  deposited 
either  at  the  high  tide  of  the  waters  or  at  intervals  as  they 
subsided,  forms  the  mantle  of  loess  so  conspicuous  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  and  of  the  slighter  deposit  of  red  earth  so 
widely  spread  on  the  lands  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

“That  there  was  but  a  short  lull  when  the  submergence 
reached  this  stage  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Rubble-drift  rests  immediately  on  the  Raised  Beach.  Had 
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there  been  any  long  interval,  there  would  have  been  some 
form  of  sedimentary  deposit  between  the  Beach  and  the 
Head  or  the  blown  sands ;  but  there  is  none.  With  the 
commencement  of  the  elevatory  movement,  effluent  cur¬ 
rents  at  once  came  into  play,  and,  according  to  their  vary¬ 
ing  velocity,  carried  down,  sometimes  the  surface  soil  or 
the  freshly  deposited  loess,  and  at  others  the  coarse  sur¬ 
face  detritus.  The  conclusion  from  this  is  that  the  up¬ 
heaval  was  by  fits  and  starts,  or  rather  by  a  continuous 
movement,  sometimes  very  slow  and  at  others  more  or  less 
rapid,  and  ending  with  one  of  greater  rapidity.  Where 
hollows  or  cavities  existed  on  the  surface,  the  debris  fell 
into  them.  Open  fissures  were  filled  to  the  brim  by  the 
passing  debris,  while  the  current,  acting  as  a  broom, 
brushed  off  any  projecting  ddbris  on  the  top  of  the  fissures, 
and  at  the  same  time  swept  bare  the  adjacent  more  exposed 
surfaces. 

“We  judge  from  these  conditions  that  the  submergence 
took  place  slowly  and  continuously.  I  do  not  mean  by 
slow,  that  it  took  years,  but  so  slow  possibly  as  on  the 
whole  to  be  hardly  apparent  to  the  spectator  of  the  scene, 
or,  may  be,  it  would  give  him  the  reverse  impression,  such 
as  that  experienced  when  one’s  own  train  at  a  railway  sta¬ 
tion  makes  a  noiseless  start  and  another  train  is  standing 
still  alongside,  that  that  train  was  moving  and  your  own 
stationary,  or  vice  versa.  So,  in  this  case,  the  land  would 
seem,  to  one  standing  on  it,  as  though  it  were  immovable 
and  stationary,  and  that  it  was  the  waters  that  were  in 
movement  and  rising.”  *■ 

*  On  Certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the  Close  of  the  Glacial  Period 
and  on  their  Bearing  upon  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood  (London:  Macmil¬ 
lan  &  Co.),  pp.  64-67. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  CRUX  OF  THE  NEGRO  QUESTION. 

BY  THB  REVEREND  HENRY  A.  STIMSON,  D.D. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  negro  question  unquestion¬ 
ably  lies  in  the  movement  for  general  education  which  ap¬ 
pears  now  to  be  so  widely  felt  in  the  South.  A  larger  in¬ 
telligence  will  help  to  a  better  understanding,  as  well  as 
furnish  the  means  by  which  the  race  level  will  be  raised. 
It  was  in  this  conviction  that  Northern  philanthropists, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  began  to  give  money  liber¬ 
ally  to  plant  educational  institutions  for  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  South,  and  in  the  same  conviction  others  found¬ 
ed  and  endowed  similar  institutions  for  the  whites.  The 
enterprise  undertaken  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  which  has 
drawn  forth  the  splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  has  al¬ 
ready  given  an  impulse  to  the  movement  which  gives  . 
promise  of  greatly  quickening  its  development  and  of  se¬ 
curing  for  it  much-needed  recognition  both  at  the  South 
and  the  North.  The  foundations  may  now  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  laid,  and  steady  progress  may  be  anticipated. 
Every  dollar  expended  for  the  higher  education  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  has  justified  itself  in  proving  the  possibilities  of  the 
race  and  .supplying  both  the  inspiration  and  the  teachers 
for  the  mass. 

Meanwhile  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  races  that  shall 
remove  unnecessary  obstacles  and  conserve  all  progress  is 
greatly  required.  Inasmuch  as  economic  conditions  are 
primary  in  all  human  society,  the  crux  of  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  time  being,  lies  in  them.  As  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  sound  body  is  essential  to  the  sound 
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mind ;  so  it  is  true,  that  while,  in  their  last  analysis,  social 
questions  must  be  carried  back  to  their  ethical  and  relig¬ 
ious  relations,  and  these  may  be  held  as  ultimate,  never¬ 
theless,  for  the  time  being,  the  economic  question  may  be 
all-important,  and  alone  furnish  the  conditions  under 
which  the  others  can  be  reached  and  accorded  their  free 
action. 

Unique  as  is  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
so  exceptional  as  to  close  the  door  to  lessons  which  are  to 
be  learned  from  the  experience  of  other  lands.  The  so¬ 
cial  question,  regardless  of  questions  of  color,  has  always 
been  a  bar  to  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between  labor 
and  capital.  In  England,  a  half-century  ago,  when  Mr. 
J.  P.  Mundella,  the  well-known  member  of  Parliament, 
was  seeking  to  establish  Boards  of  Conciliation  between 
employers  and  laborers,  he  encountered  the  same  difficulty 
which  is  occasioning  us  so  much  trouble  in  America.  Em¬ 
ployers  refused  to  meet  delegates  from  their  workmen  and 
to  sit  in  council  with  them,  lest  it  would  lead  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  social  intercourse  which  they  were  not  willing 
to  yield.  If  they  were  to  sit  at  a  council-table  with  their 
men,  they  thought  they  would  be  expected  eventually  to 
sit  with  them  at  the  dinner-table.  After  a  prolonged  and 
destructive  struggle,  at  last  the  principle  flashed  out  in  one 
of  the  arguments:  “We  consider  that  in  buying  labor  we 
should  treat  the  seller  of  labor  just  as  courteously  as  we 
would  the  seller  of  coal  or  cotton.”  That  phrase  quickly 
cast  steady  and  permanent  light  upon  the  situation.  It 
was  accepted  as  self-evident  and  conclusive.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  not,  whether  the  workman  had  a  right  to  sell  his 
labor  to  whom  he  would,  but  whether,  in  selling  it,  he 
should  be  treated  simply  as  a  person  having  an  article  to 
sell.  Opposition  faded  away.  Common  sense  began  to 
reign.  And  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  England, 
as  a  consequence,  quickly  passed  into  that  stage  in  which 
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government  interference  is  no  longer  sought,  and  mutual 
Boards  of  Conciliation  are  accepted  as  competent  to  deal 
with  all  problems  that  arise.  The  questions  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  of  their  social  status  and  progress,  of 
their  taxation,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  state,  are  left  to 
settle  themselves  without  prejudice,  and  as  experience  may 
instruct. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  relations  so  strained  as 
those  involved  in  the  labor  question  as  it  appears  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  solved  by  a  phrase,  however  suggestive  and  per¬ 
tinent  ;  but,  coming  at  the  right  time,  the  phrase  called 
attention  to  conditions  which  had  been  ignored  or  unseen, 
and  furnished  that  illuminating  of  the  situation  which  led 
the  matter  out  of  a  state  of  opposition  into  one  of  acqui¬ 
escence,  and  so  made  permanent  the  various  advantages 
that  from  time  to  time  were  won. 

The  way  for  this  final  statement  was  prepared  by  the 
struggle  that  had  been  going  on  in  England  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  had  won  for  workingmen  recognition 
in  legislation  and  improved  industrial  and  social  condi¬ 
tions.  The  happy  phrase  served  to  crystallize  the  new 
and  necessary  truth,  and  to  fix  men’s  minds  upon  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  was  as  vital  as  it  is  just.  Unequal  social  condi¬ 
tions  are  the  chief  cause  of  injustice  and  oppression,  as 
they  are  of  class  inferiority.  Men  who  are  without  rights 
under  the  law  or  without  pow’er  in  the  community,  are  in¬ 
evitably  without  respect  from  their  neighbors.  Thucydi¬ 
des  observed,  that,  in  Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  if  one  state  among  the  petty  Grecian  states 
was  more  powerful  than  another,  the  most  frivolous  accu¬ 
sations  were  sufficient  ground  for  apprehension,  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ;  whereas,  if  the  states 
were  nearly  equal  in  power,  the  differences  that  arose  be¬ 
tween  them  were  compromised  or  referred  to  reason,  jus¬ 
tice,  or  arbitration.  It  would  have  taken  much  more  than 
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the  murder  of  a  couple  of  missionaries  to  have  furnished 
the  occasion  for  Germany’s  seizing  a  Chinese  province,  had 
China’s  military  position  commanded  more  respect.  The 
succe.ssive  risings  of  the  serfs  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  in  past  ages  are  regarded  by  some  historians  at 
least  as  having  done  more  to  abolish  serfdom,  and  mitigate 
its  hardships,  than  all  the  centuries  of  exhortation  by  the 
church.  The  prolonged  agitation  in  England  over  the 
rights  of  workingmen,  and  the  steady  development  of 
power  in  its  trades-unions,  have  not  only  increased  the 
wages  of  its  workingmen,  they  have  also  greatly  increased 
their  political  importance.  The  mere  possession  of  mate¬ 
rial  power  to  enforce  demands,  in  the  relation  of  masses  of 
men  to  one  another,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  essential 
condition  to  securing  recognition  of  the  justice  of  such  de¬ 
mands  as  are  made.  This  change  of  condition,  economic 
and  political,  is  without  doubt  the  chief  influence  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  better  condition  of  the  workingman  that  to-day 
exists  in  England.  But  the  adoption  of  the  principle  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Mundella  has  done  much  to  develop  the 
improvement  which  was  thus  begun,  and  to  insure  prog¬ 
ress  along  the  lines  which  had  been  opened  as  the  result 
of  controversy  and  of  struggle.  That  principle,  therefore, 
becomes  luminous  for  the  situation  as  it  exists  with  us. 

We  have  had  a  long  struggle  over  the  negro  question  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  costly  and  in  many  ways 
unprofitable ;  so  that  to-day  we  are  still  in  deep  bewilder¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  clear  principle  accepted  for  general 
guidance.  The  condition  of  the  negro  is  melancholy  to  a 
degree,  and  the  strain  upon  society  and  the  danger  to  the 
state  are  as  serious  as  they  have  ever  been,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  good  hope  that  is  cherished  by  many  that  wide¬ 
spread  education  will  eventually  bring  peace,  and  purer 
religious  conceptions  eventually  secure  justice.  No  better 
form  of  immediate  relief  has  been  discovered  than  that  of 
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legislation  along  lines  which  are  manifestly  unjust,  and 
are  defensible,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  ground  of  dire  neces¬ 
sity.  Meanwhile,  individual  negroes  in  numbers  not  a 
few  have  made  progress  in  education,  and  many  more  in 
establishing  habits  of  self-sustaining  industry  and  in  the 
possession  of  property  to  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  organization  of  negroes  in  societies  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  or  in  labor-unions,  has  not  yet  occurred ;  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  progress  has  been  made  toward 
securing  those  conditions  of  respect  which  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  just  treatment  and  of  permanent  social  develop¬ 
ment.  It  would  seem  that  now  the  announcement  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  principle  which  did  so  much  for  the  peace 
of  England  would  clarify  the  atmosphere  with  us,  and 
help  in  some  degree  at  least  the  much-to-be-desired  move¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  that  principle  will  be 
found  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  laboring  man  in  America, 
whether  he  be  white  or  black,  as  it  has  proved  to  the  la¬ 
boring  man  in  England.  The  negro  is  preeminently  a 
seller  of  labor.  The  question  is  not  simply,  whether  he 
shall  have  a  right  to  sell  his  labor,  but  whether,  when  he 
offers  it  for  sale,  he  shall  be  treated  just  as  cordially  and 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  seller  of  coal  or 
of  cotton.  He  needs,  he  really  asks,  only  this.  He  should 
be  free  to  offer  his  wares  in  the  market  exactly  as  every 
other  man  does,  be  those  wares  what  they  may,  and  be  the 
man  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  ignorant.  If  it  be  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  well  and  good.  Buy  his  labor  as  you  would 
groceries  or  a  coat,  and  treat  the  seller  exactly  as  you 
would  every  other.  If  he  has  anything  else  to  offer,  brain 
product  for  example,  instead  of  hand  product,  let  the  man 
who  wants  it  buy  it,  or  leave  the  seller  as  free  to  offer  it 
for  sale  to  any  one  else  who  may  want  it,  as  any  other 
man  is  to  offer  his  own  brain  product,  if  he  is  a  lawyer  or 
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doctor  or  teacher.  The  negro’s  “own  place”  is  just  this 
in  the  community.  And  it  can  never  be  any  other  in  a 
community  which  is  civilized  and  at  peace.  It  is  simply 
the  place  of  any  man  and  of  every  man  as  a  man  among 
men.  To-day  we  allow  a  negro  with  reasonable  freedom 
to  offer  for  sale,  for  example,  his  labor  as  a  porter  in  a 
sleeping-car.  We  do  not  allow  him,  however  fitted  he 
may  be,  to  offer  for  sale  his  labor  as  conductor  of  the  car. 
We  allow  him  to  freely  offer  for  sale  his  labor  as  a  white- 
washer  or  a  barber.  We  refuse  him  the  opportunity,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  limited  conditions,  of  offering  it  for  sale  as  a 
teacher  or  as  a  lawyer. 

Since  Carlyle’s  day  and  Mundella’s  day  we  are  making 
progress  in  learning  that  workingmen,  the  world  over,  do 
not  want  protection  or  care,  but  do  want  to  be  treated  as 
men.  They  offer  for  sale  their  work,  and  not  themselves ; 
and,  when  an  employer  has  purchased  and  received  their 
labor,  and  paid  for  it  on  the  terms  agreed,  the  men  are  free 
from  other  obligation.  They  stand  as  men  before  men. 
Only  in  the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  progress  come  in 
the  recognition  of  labor  in  any  land.  Only  so  can  it  come 
in  dealing  with  the  negro  at  the  South.  It  is  perhaps  not 
strange  that  a  community  that  but  yesterday  owned  the 
negro,  cannot  bring  itself  to  this  point  of  view.  But  it 
should  be  taken.  It  is  simple  and  obvious,  and  completely 
solves  the  social  question. 

Sentimentalists  mourn  here  at  the  North  because  the 
employer  of  labor  no  longer  knows  his  men  personally, 
and,  in  the  advance  of  system  and  the  development  of  social 
and  industrial  organization,  the  old  personal  relationship 
between  master  and  man  has  gone.  They  do  not  see  that 
it  must  be  so,  and  that  it  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  for  it  is  the 
proof  of  the  workingman’s  emancipation.  It  marks  the 
completeness  of  our  escape  from  feudalism.  It  is  an  effect 
of  the  great  contribution  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  hu- 
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man  progress.  To-day  the  employer  buys  of  the  work¬ 
ingman  his  labor,  not  his  life  or  his  person.  His  life  is 
now  his  own.  He  has  won  independence  as  a  man,  and 
as  a  citizen  he  is  free  to  be  and  to  become  what  he  may 
before  God  and  his  fellows,  to  whom  alone  in  the  last  rela¬ 
tion  he  is  responsible.  He  asks  no  favor.  You  need  his 
work,  and  he  sells  it  to  you.  He  cares  for  no  other 
recognition  than  that  which  he  himself  is  free  to  give  and 
to  receive.  He  is  on  a  par  with  men  who  have  a  mutual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life  of  the  community.  He  chooses  his  own 
wife,  fits  up  his  own  home,  eats  his  own  food,  drinks  his 
own  beer,  selects  his  own  friends,  and  pays  his  own  mon¬ 
ey, — in  short,  lives  his  own  life,  with  the  same  sense  of  in¬ 
dependence  that  characterizes  any  and  every  man  in  a 
well-governed  country.  All  that  he  asks,  and  all  that  he 
needs,  is  an  open  market  for  what  he  has  to  offer  for  sale, 
— that  is,  his  labor, — and  freedom  from  all  question  as  to 
his  color  or  his  aims,  so  long  as  he  obeys  the  law,  and 
lives  a  decent  life.  Given  that  one  condition,  and  all  the 
rest  follows  as  the  proof  of  his  independence  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  his  manhood. 

Why  should  not  the  negro  have  the  same  privilege? 
He  asks  no  other.  He  needs  no  other.  It  at  once  estab¬ 
lishes  conditions  under  which  the  end  of  injustice,  of  fear 
and  of  strife,  is  inevitable.  I  am  aware  that  no  amount  of 
exhortation,  whether  political  or  religious,  will  suffice  to 
bring  about  the  acceptance  of  this  principle.  Improved 
material  conditions  are,  for  the  time  being,  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  argument.  The  approximation  of  one  class  to  another 
in  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of  life,  and  the  power  of 
self-defense  and  self-assertion,  are  the  surest  ground  of  a 
hearing  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  That  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  negro  to  the  economic  conditions  of  his 
neighbors  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  on  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Its  practical  result  in  securing 
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for  him  justice  and  a  free  life,  both  before  the  law  and  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  may  be  hastened,  however, 
if  the  community  can  be  led  to  see  what  is  at  stake,  and 
what  is  the  line  along  which  a  safe  and  sure  development 
may  proceed.  A  view  of  the  industrial  situation  that  has 
behind  it  the  teaching  of  history  cannot  be  without  its 
immediate  and  permanent  value. 

The  alternative  is  a  resort  to  the  method  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  gaining  acceptance  throughout  the  South,  which  is 
as  destructive  of  all  that  is  best  among  the  whites  as  it  is 
oppressive  to  the  negro.  Ingenious  legislative  devices  can 
undoubtedly  be  everywhere  introduced  which  will  deprive 
the  negro  of  his  political  rights,  and  relegate  him  to  a 
condition  in  which  he  is,  if  not  oppressed,  at  least  perma¬ 
nently  repressed.  The  course  is  full  of  peril.  It  arrests 
the  progress  of  society ;  for  that  stands  on  the  recognition 
of  the  oneness  of  the  great  essential  features  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  regardless  of  color,  race,  or  condition,  and  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  individual  as  the  supreme 
purpose  for  which  all  society  exists.  Exalting  superficial 
differences,  whether  of  intellect  or  occupation  or  distinct¬ 
ive  ancestry,  at  the  expense  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  oneness  of  man  in  all  conditions  and  in  all  ages,  and 
refusing  to  allow  every  man  to  be  free  to  move  in  the  line 
in  which  his  gifts  and  character  may  best  find  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  is  to  deliver  a  whole  people  over  to  a  few  rulers, 
and  by  some  cheap  token,  as  the  color  of  their  skin,  the 
character  of  their  hair,  the  shape  of  their  head  or  heel,  to 
determine  their  fortunes.  This  attempt  to  split  men  up 
into  castes,  whether  few  or  many,  is  to  revert  to  Hindu¬ 
ism,  for  its  inevitable  result  is  .seen  in  the  stagnation  of 
India.  Where  caste  exists,  there  can  be  no  equality  of 
rights  or  duties.  Nothing  but  moral  confusion  can  result, 
for  what  is  virtue  in  one  class  is  not  virtue  in  another. 
There  is  no  common  standard  ;  only  warfare  and  confusion 
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are  possible.  Any  society  that  presses  a  man  into  an  oc¬ 
cupation  or  condition  of  life  by  the  will  of  another,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  thoughts  or  desires  or  ambitions  that  per¬ 
tain  to  his  own  mind,  making  him  a  mere  cog  or  wheel  in 
the  vast  machine  of  society,  to  be  compelled  eternally  to 
grind  out  his  own  particular  product  without  right  of  en¬ 
try  into  the  open  field  of  the  world,  makes  him  less  than  a 
man.  Life  to  him  becomes  a  stagnant  marsh,  a  dreary, 
mechanical  routine,  without  excitement,  without  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  without  hope.  It  sinks  at  last  into  the  torpor  of 
despair,  relieved  only  by  intrigue,  insurrection,  or  crime. 
Any  scheme  of  governmental  administration  or  social  or¬ 
der  that  would  condemn  a  whole  class  to  this  bondage, 
would  produce  not  only  social  degeneracy  for  all  within 
the  area,  but  eventually  rottenness  and  destruction.  No 
plea  of  social  necessity  or  of  political  purification  will  jus¬ 
tify  it. 

We  can  well  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  which  Southern 
society  finds  itself,  loaded  down  as  it  is  with  a  mass  of  il¬ 
literacy  and  political  and  social  incompetence  which  the 
children  of  those  who  but  yesterday  were  slaves  represent. 
The  experiments  of  the  reconstruction  period  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  disheartening  to  all  concerned.  We  need  not 
have  them  exaggerated,  or  perpetuated  in  the  modern 
novel,  or  recounted  on  the  political  platform.  The  effect 
of  so  doing  is  to  divert  attention  from  the  gravity  of  the 
real  situation,  and  to  perpetuate  passions  which  make  it 
difficult  for  even  men  of  kindly  impulses  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  to  recognize  the  promptings  of  their  own  bet¬ 
ter  nature.  The  anxiety  we  feel  is  lest  those  who  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the,  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live  be  tempted,  in  their  perplexity,  to  resort 
to  measures  which,  while  promising  immediate  relief,  are, 
from  every  standpoint, — moral,  political,  social, — unsound 
and  unsafe. 
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We  would  make  an  appeal  from  them  all  to  the  simpler 
and  surer  method  of  recognizing  the  negro  as  a  man  who 
has  labor  to  sell  or  any  other  service  of  which  others  may 
have  need,  securing  to  him  in  the  community  the  same 
privilege  of  a  free  market  for  what  he  has  to  dispose  of  as 
is  provided  for  other  men,  and  enacting  laws  which  bear 
equally  upon  all,  which  every  man  knows  is  the  primary 
and  indeed  the  sole  condition  of  stability  and  of  progress 
for  the  community,  and  then  leaving  him  to  work  out  his 
own  career  and  to  find  his  own  place  exactly  as  every  one 
else  does.  This  does  not  mean,  as  is  now  claimed,  that  the 
negro  shall  be  free  to  sell  certain  kinds  of  labor,  under  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  conditions,  and  to  do  nothing  else ;  but  that  all 
markets  shall  be  equally  open  to  him,  and  that  in  them  all 
he  shall  be  free  to  offer  his  services,  be  they  what  they 
may,  without  more  interrogation  into  his  ancestry  or  his 
purposes  than  is  applied  to  other  men ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  shall  be  dealt  with,  for  the  time  being,  in  this  re¬ 
lationship  alone. 

If  workingmen  in  all  lands  are  finding  emancipation 
from  conditions  of  serfdom  and  feudalism  by  this  simple 
principle,  and  everywhere  the  community  of  which  they 
are  a  part  is  attaining  its  freedom  and  its  development  by 
the  recognition  of  this  truth,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
same  should  not  be  recognized,  and  honestly  and  hopeful¬ 
ly  applied,  with  the  negro  at  the  South?  The  white  man 
who  sells  kindling-wood  at  my  door,  or  supplies  the  labor 
which  I  need  in  cutting  my  lawn  or  in  shoveling  my  snow 
in  winter,  asks  no  other  social  recognition  than  that  I  pay 
him  a  fair  price  for  his  service,  pay  it  promptly  when  the 
work  is  performed  and  the  product  delivered,  and  then 
leave  him  free  to  go  his  own  way  and  find  such  life  as  he 
chooses.  The  social  question,  however  complex  and  difii- 
cult,  settles  itself  at  once  when  its  relationship  is  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted.  He  does  not  expect  to  be  invited  to 
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my  table,  nor  care  to  come  if  he  were  invited,  and  suffers 
no  loss  of  respect  because  he  is  permitted  to  go  away  un¬ 
invited.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  enter  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  me  about  his  private  life,  or  his  family,  or  the 
uses  to  which  he  intends  to  put  the  money  that  he  may  re¬ 
ceive.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  he  as  an  individual  is 
concerned,  he  has  all  the  privileges  which  I  demand  for 
myself.  In  this  sense  at  least  he  and  I  are  both  free  and 
equal,  whatever  other  differences  may  exist  between  us. 
On  the  recognition  of  this  single  fact,  a  free  and  growing 
and  wholesome  and  peaceful  society  is  secured.  If,  for  any 
reason,  I  am  moved  to  try  also  to  be  helpful  to  him  or  his 
household  in  matters  of  education  or  of  religion  or  what 
you  will,  a  plane  is  established  upon  which  intercourse 
may  continue  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  us  both,  for  it 
rests  entirely  upon  the  free  will  of  each.  The  moment 
this  relationship  is  departed  from,  and  I  begin  to  interro¬ 
gate  my  neighbor  and  to  patronize  him,  no  less  than  when 
I  venture  to  assert  authority  over  him,  the  equilibrium  is 
destroyed,  and  confusion  and  contention  are  introduced ; 
the  social  question  emerges,  and  both  he  and  I  are  embar¬ 
rassed.  He  becomes  self-conscious  and  sensitive,  and  I  be¬ 
come  critical  and  suspicious.  All  the  questions  as  to  whom 
I  want  to  sit  by  my  side,  or  travel  in  the  same  car,  or  eat 
the  same  meat,  or  perhaps  marry  my  daughter,  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  me,  when  otherwise  they  are  not  even  suggested. 

If  the  market  is  absolutely  open  for  every  man  to  buy 
or  to  sell,  and  then  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  with¬ 
out  patronage  and  without  offensive  interrogation,  every 
man  seeks  freely  and  finds  the  level  at  which  his  means 
make  him  most  comfortable  or  his  tastes  are  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  gratified.  This,  and  this  alone,  constitutes  an  order 
of  society  in  obedience  to  natural  law.  All  attempts  to  or¬ 
der  it  differently  are  artificial  and  unnatural,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  instability  and  confusion.  If  in  many 
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instances  the  negro,  because  of  his  ignorance  and  inherited 
degradation  or  his  personal  poverty,  has  little  to  sell,  suf¬ 
fer  him  to  sell  that  freely,  and  treat  him  as  any  other  man 
is  treated  in  the  market  of  the  world.  The  smaller  his 
stock  in  trade,  the  scantier  his  ability  of  service,  the  greater 
his  need  of  recognition,  and  the  more  positive  the  effect  of 
the  manly  independence.  He  will  quickly  discover  upon 
what  his  comfort  and  his  self-respect  depend,  and  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  left,  as  other  men  in  a  free  country  are  left,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  of  what  he  has  to  dispose  of,  or  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  neglect.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
induce  him  to  become  a  better  or  more  industrious  work¬ 
ingman,  or,  if  he  is  endowed  with  higher  gifts,  to  cultivate 
them  into  marketable  shape  with  the  aid  of  schools  and 
colleges,  than  to  know  that  in  the  open  market  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  this  course  will  bring  him 
both  recognition  and  reward.  He  then  asks  no  favor  and 
seeks  no  social  privileges  other  than  those  he  creates  and 
chooses  for  himself.  Anything  more  than  that  becomes  a 
patronage  which  he  at  once  recognizes  as  a  reappearance 
of  the  artificial  inequalities  from  which  in  slavery  he  has 
once  for  all  escaped.  Experience  shows  that  where  this 
principle  is  adopted,  social  questions  settle  themselves. 
And  the  social  carries  with  it  the  political.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  character  or  the  condition  or  the  history  of  the 
negro  in  the  United  States  that  excludes  the  application 
of  the  teachings  of  history  to  the  problems  that  center  in 
him.  The  largest  wisdom  will  surely  be  found  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  universal  application  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  free  movement  of  all  human  society  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  things  are  not  settled  until 
they  are  settled  right.  We  have  had  the  disturbance,  the 
unrest.  The  country  is  making  vast  progress  in  bettering 
the  material  conditions  of  all  classes.  Philanthropy  and 
education  are  united  in  a  movement  such  as  the  world  has 
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never  seen,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  degraded  and  the  help¬ 
less,  which  is  full  of  blessed  promise  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  own  country,  if  not  of  the  world.  We  need 
only  recognition  of  a  just  and  fundamental  principle  to 
make  these  conditions  permanent,  and  to  secure  justice  for 
all,  and  general  peace. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PRIMITIVE  MAN  IN  THE  ICE  AGE. 

BY  WARREN  UPHAM. 

[For  its  bearing  upon  the  antiquity  and  early  condition  of  man,  the 
discovery  so  fully  and  clearly  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Warren  Upham  in 
the  accompanying  communication  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
which  have  ever  been  made.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  also,  that  the  com* 
pany  of  savants  who  conducted  their  investigations  together,  and  who 
are  named  in  this  communication,  represent  more  combined  wisdom  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
For  the  statement  of  facts  their  report  may  be  taken  as  final.  But  the 
question  of  the  absolute  length  of  the  epochs  described  is  one  which  can 
at  present  be  settled  only  tentatively; — as  their  distinguished  author 
would  most  readily  grant.  After  a  personal  study  of  the  conditions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lansing,  and  comparison  with  a  similar  discovery  at 
Kief,  in  Russia,  and  with  the  conditions  in  Asia  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  another  article  (see  p.  710),  I  will  add  some  comments  in 
the  January  number. — g.f.w.] 

Instead  of  suddenly  complete  creative  acts,  like  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  myth  of  Minerva,  born,  full-grown  and 
clothed  in  armor,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  the  geologist, 
zoologist,  and  botanist,  through  their  studies  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  have  learned  to  regard  the  creation  of  the  earth 
and  all  its  living  things,  plants,  animals,  and  man,  as  a 
slow  and  gradual  progress.  Time,  which  by  the  majority 
of  the  Christian  world  a  half-century  ago  was  thought  of 
as  a  period  of  about  six  thousand  years,  has  vastly  expand¬ 
ed,  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  stages  of 
change  and  with  the  record  of  past  forms  of  plant  and  an¬ 
imal  life,  until  now  our  vision  extends  back  to  an  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  probably  a  hundred  million  years,  or  more,  for  the 
beginnings  of  life  on  our  globe.  Even  for  mankind,  the 
latest  and  highest  product  of  the  Creator’s  thought  and 
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work,  a  dim  antiquity  is  now  seen  through  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  Ice  age,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
snow  and  ice  accumulation  in  Europe,  probably  about  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ago.  In  America  traces  of 
man’s  presence  during  the  closing  stage  of  the  Ice  age, 
probably  7,000  years  ago,  have  been  known  many  years ; 
and  in  February  of  this  year  a  skeleton  of  one  of  these 
primitive  Americans  was  found  near  Lansing,  Kansas,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  stage  of  the  northern  glaciation  considerably 
preceding  its  end.  Man  was  created  in  the  last  of  the  six 
days  of  Genesis;  but  each  of  these  days,  in  the  light  of 
scientific  investigation,  is  known  to  represent  a  very  long 
part  of  the  geologic  record. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  mentioned  in  Kansas,  the  ear¬ 
liest  evidence  of  prehistoric  man  in  America,  in  such  rela¬ 
tion  to  drift  deposits  of  the  Glacial  period  that  its  date 
could  be  approximately  estimated,  was  found  in  1887  at 
Claymont,  Delaware,  by  H.  T.  Cresson,  being  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  slate  from  a  gravel  bed  excavated  in  building  a 
railroad.  Its  age  is  that  of  the  Columbia  formation,  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay  deposits,  older  than  the  gravel  and  sand 
beds,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  Ice  age,  in  which  many 
stone  implements,  of  slate,  chert,  and  quartz,  and  artificial¬ 
ly  flaked  quartz  chips,  have  been  found,  occurring  in  the 
Delaware  valley  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  valleys  of  Southern 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  tributary  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  the 
ancient  Glacial  floodplain  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river  at 
Little  Falls,  Minnesota.  These  stone  implements  and 
flakes  show  that  men  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  when  the  vast  ice-sheet,  which  had  covered 
the  northern  half  of  our  Continent,  stretching  south  to  the 
Ohio  river  and  somewhat  beyond  the  Missouri  river,  was 
finally  melting  away,  leaving  the  bouldery  drift  accumu¬ 
lated  along  its  receding  boundaries  in  belts  of  knolls,  hills, 
and  short  ridges,  called  marginal  moraines.  For  details  of 
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these  formerly  known  evidences  of  man  contemporaneous 
with  the  end  of  the  continental  glaciation,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright’s  “Ice  Age  in  North 
America”  (1889)  and  his  “Man  and  the  Glacial  Period ” 
(1892). 

According  to  the  computations  and  estimates  of  Prof. 
N.  H.  Winchell,  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright, 
and  others,  based  on  the  rates  of  recession  of  waterfalls,  of 
the  accumulation  of  beach  sands,  and  of  erosion  and  depo¬ 
sition  of  sediments  by  streams  and  lakes,  the  time  since  the 
moraine  hills  were  amassed,  and  since  men  lost  their  im¬ 
plements  in  the  gravels  and  sands  of  the  valleys  flooded 
from  the  latest  ice  melting,  has  been  about  7,cxxd  years. 
Many  independent  estimates  of  the  length  of  this  Postgla¬ 
cial  period  have  been  made  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
which  agree  together  so  well  that  this  measure  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  Ice  age  may  be  accepted  with  confidence. 

But  the  discovery  noted  at  Claymont,  Del.,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  skeleton  recently  found  beneath  the  fine  silicious  and 
calcareous  silt  called  loess  in  the  Missouri  river  valley 
about  two  miles  southeast  from  Lansing,  Kansas,  belong 
to  a  considerably  earlier  time,  probably  about  twice  as  re¬ 
mote  as  the  end  of  the  Ice  age.  In  other  words,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  interpretation  of  the  sequence  and  duration  of 
the  various  stages  that  made  up  the  Ice  age,  some  12,000 
or  15,000  years  have  elapsed  since  the  man  of  Lansing  was 
entombed  at  the  base  of  the  loess ;  and  nearly  an  equal 
time,  but  probably  no  more,  has  passed  since  man  lost  his 
oldest  known  implement  in  Delaware. 

The  locality  of  the  discovery  in  Kansas  is  about  eight¬ 
een  miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City,  and  six  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Leavenworth.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Martin  Con- 
cannon,  who  settled  there  in  1867,  building  his  home  on 
the  southeast  slope  of  a  ravine  tributary  to  the  Missouri 
river,  which  flows  by  at  the  distance  of  only  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  eastward.  On  the  20th  of  last  February,  Mr.  Con- 
cannon’s  sons,  in  digging  a  tunnel  into  the  loess,  to  be 
used  as  a  storage  cellar  for  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  and  but¬ 
ter,  found,  68  to  70  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel, 
and  20  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  human 
skeleton,  disjointed,  partly  broken  and  decayed,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  preserved  to  give  a  good  deal  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  racial  character  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
that  region  during  the  loess-forming  stage  of  the  Ice  age. 

The  scientific  importance  of  their  discovery  was  not  at 
first  suspected  by  the  Concannon  family  and  their  farmer 
neighbors.  About  a  month  passed  before  any  newspaper 
mention  of  it  was  published.  Then  M.  C.  Long  and  Ed¬ 
win  Butts  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  former  curator  of  the 
City  Public  Museum,  and  the  latter  civil  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway,  visited  the  locality,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  skull  and  nearly  all  the  bones,  with  the  design 
of  placing  them  in  the  museum.  In  July  an  examination 
of  the  locality  and  skeleton  was  made  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Wil- 
liston,  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  who  wrote  a  short 
statement  about  them  that  appeared  in  Science  for  Au¬ 
gust  1st. 

Before  this  publication,  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and 
myself,  in  Minnesota,  had  planned  a  visit  to  Lansing,  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  we  made  August  9th,  being  accompanied  by 
Prof.  Williston  and  Prof.  Erasmus  Haworth,  of  the  State 
University,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  by  M.  C.  Long  and  others 
of  Kansas  City.  We  all  carefully  examined  the  section 
shown  in  the  tunnel,  for  which  Mr.  Concannon  and  his 
sons  kindly  supplied  lights;  and  they  also  showed  us  the 
exact  place  where  the  skeleton  lay.  It  was  apparently  in 
the  upper  foot  of  a  deposit  of  limestone  and  shale  frag¬ 
ments,  with  much  fine  earth,  which  has  a  thickness  of 
about  two  to  three  feet,  lying  on  a  floor  of  nearly  levelly 
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bedded  Carboniferous  limestone.  The  ddbris,  in  which 
the  lower  third  of  the  tunnel  is  dug,  through  its  entire  ex¬ 
tent,  seems  to  have  slowly  accumulated  by  falling  down 
from  adjoining  higher  outcrops  of  the  same  rock  that  forms 
the  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

The  skeleton,  found  about  12  feet  above  the  highest  re¬ 
cent  flood  (in  1881)  of  the  Missouri,  was  inclosed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  d(*bris,  or  perhaps  lay  in  a  hollow  of  its 
surface.  Next  above  the  debris  and  skeleton  is  the  fine 
waterlaid  loess,  levelly  stratified,  representing  a  great 
change  in  the  geologic  conditions.  By  the  somewhat 
rapid  sedimentation  of  the  loess,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of 
several  inches  or  even  a  foot  yearly,  the  bones  were  envel¬ 
oped  and  deeply  buried  before  weathering  and  decay  could 
destroy  them.  The  same  fine  loess  continues  up  to  the 
surface,  20  feet,  and  its  irregularly  eroded  gently  ascend¬ 
ing  slopes,  enveloping  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  rise  to 
a  height  of  200  feet,  or  more,  above  the  river,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  and  south,  and  somewhat  far¬ 
ther  distant  westward,  there  attaining  the  general  level  of 
the  tops  of  the  river  bluffs  and  adjoining  uplands.  The 
thick  loess  deposit  was  doubtless  gradually  built  up  to 
this  height  as  a  floodplain  of  the  river,  extending  across 
the  present  area  of  its  bottomland  and  also  reaching  far 
away  at  each  side.  Since  the  Lansing  man  lived,  the  pre¬ 
glacial  Missouri  valley  was  thus  filled  by  loess,  and  was 
afterward  re-excavated  by  the  river  erosion. 

Geologists  have  ascertained  that  the  loess  was  chiefly  de¬ 
posited  in  a  late  part  of  the  Ice  age,  known  as  its  Iowan 
stage,  when  the  ice-sheet  had  retreated  from  its  farthest 
limit,  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Lansing  in  northeastern 
Kansas,  but  while  it  still  covered  northern  Iowa  and  all 
the  country  thence  northward.  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin 
and  some  other  glacialists  have  estimated  the  antiquity  of 
the  Iowan  stage  as  five  times  that  of  the  Postglacial  period. 
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that  is,  about  35,000  years;  which,  by  a  coincidence,  was 
the  estimated  age  assigned  to  this  skeleton  by  the  early 
newspaper  articles  describing  it.  But  from  my  studies  of 
the  glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  river  of 
the  North  and  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  I  think  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  vast  ice-dammed  lake,  with  the  formation  of 
our  most  prominent  belts  of  marginal  moraines,  was  no 
longer  than  1,000  years.  On  the  same  scale,  probably  the 
time  from  the  Iowan  stage  of  glaciation,  when  the  loess  in 
the  Missouri  valley  was  deposited,  until  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Lake  Agassiz  did  not  exceed  5,000  to  8,000 
years,  which  would  give,  with  the  Postglacial  period, 
about  12,000  or  15,000  years  as  the  antiquity  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  fossil  man. 

This  discovery  opportunely  confirms  and  supplements 
the  previously  known  evidences  of  man’s  presence  in  this 
hemisphere  during  the  Ice  age,  which  had  been  well  set 
forth  by  Wright’s  two  important  works  before  cited,  pub¬ 
lished  respectively  thirteen  and  ten  years  ago.  The  obser¬ 
vations  there  relied  upon,  as  demonstrating  that  men  here 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  northern  glaciation,  have 
since,  however,  been  called  into  question  and  strenuously 
disputed  by  some  of  our  ablest  geologists  and  archaeolo¬ 
gists.  The  Late  Glacial  man  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis¬ 
souri  region  is  now  made  known,  and  is  seen  to  have  been 
long-skulled,  with  beetling  eyebrows,  low  and  receding 
forehead,  and  projecting  jaws.  His  stature,  according  to 
measurements  of  the  bones,  was  about  five  feet  and  eight 
inches,  like  the  average  of  our  people  to-day. 

As  noted  in  my  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  American 
Geologist  for  September,  some  of  the  stone  implements  of 
these  primitive  men  have  been  found  in  the  loess  at  Mus¬ 
catine  and  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  They  indicate  a  stage 
of  culture  perhaps  as  far  advanced  as  the  Solutrian  and 
Magdalenian  stages  of  the  Paleolithic  period  in  Europe. 
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The  same  paper  contains  a  short  review  of  the  Ice  age, 
following  the  nomenclature  proposed  for  its  time  divisions 
by  Chamberlin,  Geikie,  Calvin,  Leverett,  and  the  late  Dr. 
George  M.  Dawson.  This  summary  displays  the  relation 
of  the  loess  and  the  Lansing  skeleton  to  the  entire  history 
of  the  glacial  drift,  as  follows. 

I.  The  culmination  of  the  Ozarkian  epeirogenic  uplift, 
in  the  later  part  of  the  Lafayette  period,  the  earliest  of  the 
Quaternary  era,  affecting  both  North  America  and  Europe, 
raised  the  glaciated  areas  to  so  great  altitudes  that  they 
received  snow  throughout  the  year  and  became  deeply  ice- 
enveloped.  Submerged  valleys  and  fjords  show  that  this 
elevation  was  at  least  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  present 
height.  Rudely  chipped  stone  implements  and  human 
bones  in  the  plateau  gravel  of  southern  England,  90  feet 
and  higher  above  the  Thames,  and  the  similar  traces  of 
man  in  early  Quaternary  sand  and  gravel  deposits  of  the 
Somme  and  other  valleys  in  France,  attest  man’s  existence 
there  before  the  maximum  stages  of  the  uplift  and  of  the 
Ice  age.  The  accumulation  of  the  ice-sheets,  due  to  snow¬ 
fall  on  their  entire  areas,  was  attended  by  fluctuations  of 
their  gradually  extending  boundaries,  giving  the  Scanian 
and  Norfolkian  stages  named  by  Geikie  in  Europe,  the 
Albertan  formation  of  very  early  glacial  drift  and  accom¬ 
panying  gravels,  described  by  Dawson,  in  Alberta  and  the 
Saskatchewan  district  of  western  Canada,  and  an  early  gla¬ 
cial  advance,  recession,  and  readvance,  in  the  region  of  the 
Moose  and  Albany  rivers,  southwest  of  Hudson  bay.  In 
that  region,  and  westward  on  the  Canadian  plains  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  there  seem  to  have  been  thus  three 
stages  recognizable  in  the  glacial  results  of  the  epeirogenic 
uplift,  namely,  the  Albertan  early  ice  accumulation,  the 
later  time  represented  by  the  Saskatchewan  gravels,  of 
abundant  glacial  melting  and  extensive  retreat,  and  after¬ 
ward  a  vast  growth  of  the  continental  icefields  to  their 
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farthest  limit,  when  they  reached  south  to  Kansas.  The 
first  recognized  stage  of  glaciation  in  North  America  is 
therefore  called  the  Albertan  stage. 

2.  A  deposit  of  glacial  drift,  the  lowest  and  oldest  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Mississippi  river  basin,  probably  of  Albertan 
age,  stretches  south  at  least  to  southern  Iowa,  where  it  is 
overlain  by  interglacial  beds,  inclosing  peat,  well  displayed 
in  sections  at  Afton,  Iowa.  The  Aftonian  interglacial 
time,  especially  notable  for  its  extensive  buried  forest  bed, 
containing  trunks  of  hardy  northern  coniferous  trees,  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  earlier  than  the  Kansan  readvance 
of  glaciation.  It  is  therefore  probably  equivalent  with  the 
Saskatchewan  stage  of  Canada,  which  name  it  should  then 
displace  according  to  the  rule  of  priority.  This  second 
time  division  of  the  Glacial  period,  including  a  very  im¬ 
portant  recession  of  the  ice  border,  uncovering  the  previ¬ 
ously  glaciated  country  as  far  north,  probably,  as  to  the 
southern  half  of  Minnesota,  is  therefore  named  the  Afton¬ 
ian  stage. 

During  this  time,  apparently,  the  Mississippi  river  in 
the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis  eroded  a  rock  channel  which 
is  now  mostly  filled  by  the  drift  of  the  later  glaciation,  but 
is  marked  by  a  series  of  lakes,  namely.  Cedar  lake,  the 
Lake  of  the  Isles,  lakes  Calhoun  and  Harriet,  and  others 
farther  south.  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  from  his  study  of 
this  interglacial  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  has  estimated 
the  duration  of  the  interglacial  stage  there  as  about  15,000 
years.  It  seems  to  be  represented  also  in  the  history  of 
the  Quaternary  lakes  Bonneville  and  La  Hontan,  respec¬ 
tively  described  by  Gilbert  and  Russell,  as  a  prolonged 
stage  of  desiccation  of  these  lakes  under  a  drier  climate, 
while  their  earlier  and  later  flood  stages  are  correlated  with 
the  Albertan  and  Kansan  stages  of  glaciation.  Near  the 
southern  limit  of  the  glacial  drift,  the  Aftonian  interval 
was  doubtless  much  longer  than  in  Minnesota. 
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3.  During  the  Kansan  stage  the  ice-sheet  attained  its 
farthest  extent  in  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  river  basins, 
and  in  northern  New  Jersej'.  It  is  correlative  with  the 
Saxonian  stage  of  maximum  glaciation  in  Europe.  The 
area  of  the  North  American  ice-sheet,  with  its  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  Arctic  archipelago,  was  about  4,000,000  square 
miles;  and  of  the  European  ice-sheet,  with  its  tracts  now 
occupied  by  the  White,  Baltic,  North,  and  Irish  seas,  about 
2,000,000  square  miles. 

4.  In  the  Helvetian  stage,,  named  by  Geikie  from  its 
recognition  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the 
ice-sheets  receded  from  their  Saxonian  and  Kansan  bound¬ 
aries.  The  Buchanan  gravels  and  sands,  as  named  by  Cal¬ 
vin  in  Iowa,  were  deposited  during  the  retreat  of  the  Kan¬ 
san  icefields;  and  this  time  is  also  represented  by  the  Yar¬ 
mouth  weathered  zone  and  erosion  of  the  Kan.san  drift, 
noted  by  Leverett  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  greater  part 
of  the  drift  area  in  Russia  was  permanently  relinquished 
during  this  stage  by  the  much  diminished  ice-sheet,  which 
also  retreated  considerably  on  all  sides. 

5.  The  Iowan  stage  was  marked  by  renewed  accumu¬ 
lation  of  snow  and  ice,  extending  over  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  preceding  retreat.  Be¬ 
fore  the  farthest  extension  of  this  glaciation  in  Iowa,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin  driftless  area,  the  ice-lobe 
east  of  that  area  advanced  from  Illinois  into  the  edge  of 
southeastern  Iowa,  giving  an  Illinoian  stage  of  glaciation 
which  somewhat  antedated  the  maximum  of  the  Iowan, 
though  not  probably  by  a  wide  difference  of  time.  Be¬ 
tween  the  retreat  of  the  Illinoian  ice-lobe  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Iowan  loess,  Leverett  notes  interglacial  depos¬ 
its  and  a  zone  of  weathering,  the  records  of  his  Sangamon 
stage.  Iowan  time  seems  correlative  with  the  Polandian 
stage  of  renewed  growth  of  the  European  ice-sheet. 

In  this  late  part  of  the  Glacial  period  the  northern  lands. 
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which  had  long  stood  at  greater  altitudes  than  now,  sank 
at  last  under  their  very  heavy  ice  load  until  they  mostly 
were  somewhat  below  their  present  heights.  This  Cham¬ 
plain  depression,  as  it  is  called,  permitted  the  glacial  drift 
of  coastal  regions  to  be  covered  by  fossiliferous  marine  beds, 
which  through  later  re-elevation  range  up  to  300  feet 
above  the  sea  in  Maine,  560  feet  at  Montreal,  300  to  400 
feet  from  south  to  north  in  the  basin  of  lake  Champlain, 
300  to  500  feet  southwest  of  Hudson  and  James  bays,  and 
similar  or  greater  altitudes  on  the  coasts  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia. 

Glacial  melting  and  recession  from  the  Iowan  boundaries 
was  rapid  under  the  temperate  (and  in  summers  warm  or 
hot)  climate  belonging  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
drift-bearing  areas  when  reduced  from  their  great  pregla¬ 
cial  elevation  to  their  present  height  or  lower.  The  finer 
portion  of  the  drift,  swept  down  from  the  icefields  by  the 
abundant  waters  of  their  melting  and  of  rains,  was  spread 
on  the  lower  lands  and  along  valleys  in  front  of  the  de¬ 
parting  ice,  as  the  loess  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Rhine.  In  or  just  beneath  the  basal  beds  of  the 
Missouri  loess  was  the  Lansing  fossil  man,  belonging  thus 
to  the  culmination  or  beginning  of  decline  of  the  Iowan 
stage  of  glaciation. 

6.  Moderate  re-elevation  of  the  land  took-  place  during 
the  Wisconsin  stage^  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada  advancing  as  a  permanent  wave  from  south  to 
north  and  northeast.  The  ice  border  continued  mainly  in 
a  wavering  retreat  along  most  of  its  extent,  but  attained 
its  maximum  advance  in  southern  New  England.  This 
last  well-defined  stage  of  the  Glacial  period  was  character¬ 
ized  by  slight  fluctuations  of  the  ice  front  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  prominent  marginal  moraines.  Great  glacial  lakes 
were  held  by  the  barrier  of  the  waning  ice-sheet  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
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the  Mecklenburgian  stage  in  Europe  was  attended  by  the 
formation  of  conspicuous  moraine  accumulations  at  the 
gradually  receding  ice  boundaries  in  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  Finland. 

It  is  clearly  seen,  from  this  review  of  the  Ice  age,  that 
the  Lansing  skeleton  and  the  deposition  of  the  loess  are 
referable  to  the  later  part,  when  the  high  land  elevation 
that  caused  the  growth  of  the  vast  sheets  of  snow  and  ice 
was  succeeded  by  the  Champlain  depression,  which  brought 
the  period  of  glaciation  to  its  end.  Man  at  Lansing  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of  the  filling  of  the 
Missouri  valley  with  loess,  probably  a  few  thousand  years 
before  the  very  remarkable  moraines  in  Wisconsin,  north¬ 
ern  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  all  our  northern  states,  as  well 
as  in  Canada,  were  formed  on  the  boundaries  of  the  de¬ 
parting  ice-sheet. 

My  estimates  of  the  duration  of  earlier  parts  of  the  Ice 
age  would  assign  about  10,000  years  for  the  growth  of  the 
icefields  during  the  Iowan  stage,  before  the  Champlain 
subsidence  caused  them  to  melt  and  supply  the  loess  in  its 
chief  abundance;  about  10,000  years  for  the  preceding 
Helvetian  or  Buchanan  glacial  retreat,  giving  thus  some 
25,000  years  before  the  end  of  the  Ice  age  as  the  time  of 
the  Kansan  maximum  glaciation;  a  previous  slow  ice  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  transportation  of  the  Kansan  glacial  drift, 
that  is,  the  Kansan  stage  of  the  Ice  age,  also  about  25,000 
years ;  the  previous  Aftonian  stage  of  glacial  recession,  an¬ 
other  such  allowance  of  about  25,000  years;  and,  earliest 
of  all,  the  Albertan  stage  of  ice  accumulation  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  its  drift  deposits,  likewise  about  25,000  years.  All 
the  Ice  age  I  would  thus  comprise  within  about  100,000 
years.  This  estimate  seems  to  harmonize  well  with  the 
geologic  time  ratios  of  Dana,  Walcott,  and  others,  which 
indicate  about  a  hundred  million  years  as  the  duration  of 
life  on  the  earth. 
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Man  in  the  Somme  valley  and  other  parts  of  France, 
and  in  southern  England,  made  good  paleolithic  imple¬ 
ments  fully  ioo,cxx)  years  ago,  according  to  my  estimate 
of  the  length  of  the  Ice  age.  When  the  earliest  men  came 
to  America  cannot  probably  be  closely  determined.  It 
was  during  the  Glacial  period,  or  possibly  earlier.  The 
Lansing  skeleton  affords  probably  our  oldest  proof  of  man’s 
presence  on  this  continent;  but  it  is  only  a  third,  or,  as  I 
think  more  probable,  only  about  an  eighth,  so  old  as  the 
flint  hatchets  of  St.  Acheul  and  other  localities  in  the  Old 
World. 

The  first  people  in  America  appear  to  have  migrated  to 
our  continent  from  northern  Asia  during  the  early  Quater¬ 
nary  time  of  general  uplift  of  northern  regions  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  the  Ice  age,  being  its  principal  cause, 
and  which  continued  through  the  early  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  that  age.  Then  land  undoubtedly  extend¬ 
ed  across  the  present  area  of  the  shallow  Bering  sea.  It  is 
not  improbable,  too,  that  another  line  of  very  ancient  im¬ 
migration,  coming  by  a  similar  early  Quaternary  land 
communication  where  now  are  wide  tracts  of  the  sea, 
passed  from  western  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Faroe  isl¬ 
ands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  to  this  continent.  The  very 
distant  and  dim  antiquity  of  these  migrations,  however, 
will  perhaps  always  forbid  our  looking  back  with  clear 
and  certain  view,  to  trace  their  relative  importance  and 
their  respective  contributions  to  prehistoric  American  in¬ 
dustries,  traffic,  customs,  myths,  and  racial  characters. 

An  objection  against  migrations  of  primitive  man  to  this 
western  hemisphere  during  the  Glacial  period  may  be 
based  on  the  ice-covered  condition  of  North  America  at 
that  time,  wholly  enveloped  by  an  ice-sheet  upon  its  north¬ 
ern  half,  northward  from  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers, 
excepting  the  greater  part  of  Alaska.  If  the  preglacial 
and  early  Glacial  altitude  of  the  continent  had  been  the 
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same  as  now,  this  objection  would  be  valid,  and  we  should 
be  obliged  to  refer  these  ancient  migrations  wholly  to  a 
time  before  the  accumulation  of  the  North  American  ice- 
sheet,  which  reached  both  east  and  west  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  coast  lines.  But  the  land  elevation  then,  as  known  by 
old  river  valleys  submerged  beneath  the  sea  and  by  marine 
shells  of  littoral  and  shallow  water  species  dredged  at  great 
depths,  was  3,000  to  8,000  feet  greater  than  now.  During 
the  epoch  of  ice  accumulation  and  culmination,  its  bound¬ 
aries  probably  failed  to  reach  generally  to  the  coast  line  of 
that  time.  Along  the  sea  border,  where  food  supplies  such 
as  savages  rely  upon  are  most  easily  obtained,  preglacial 
and  Glacial  man  may  have  freely  advanced  on  a  land  mar¬ 
gin  skirting  the  inland  ice,  as  along  the  present  borders  of 
Greenland.  It  was  only  in  the  Champlain  epoch,  closing 
the  Glacial  period,  that  the  ice-burdened  lands  sank  to 
their  present  altitude  or  lower,  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
ice-sheet  beneath  the  encroaching  sea. 

Six  great  eras  comprise  all  geologic  time,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Azoic  or  Early  Archean  era,  without  life. 

2.  The  Eozoic  or  Late  Archean  era,  with  the  dawn  of 
life. 

3.  The  Paleozoic  era,  with  old  types  of  life. 

4.  The  Mesozoic  era,  with  intermediate  types  of  life. 

5.  The  Cenozoic  or  Tertiary  era,  with  new  types  of  life. 

6.  The  Psychozoic  or  Quaternary  era,  with  soul  life. 

Each  of  the  three  eras  first  named  was  exceedingly  long. 

The  fourth  was  probably  only  a  quarter  as  long  as  either 
of  those  preceding,  but  in  turn  it  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  three  times  as  long  as  the  fifth  era.  Lastly,  the 
Psychozoic  era,  extending  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
comparatively  very  short.  But  this  short  era  has  the 
greatest  significance  to  us,  because  then,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  “man  became  a  living  soul,”  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Geologically,  this  era  has  been  char- 
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acterized  by  very  exceptional  movements  of  grand  con¬ 
tinental  uplifts  and  subsidence,  with  glaciation  of  north¬ 
western  Europe  and  half  of  North  America. 

Writing  on  this  theme  for  the  readers  of  this  quarterly, 
including  students  and  teachers  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  the  Bible  and  in  nature,  I  am  moved  by  an  earnest  wish 
and  prayer,  like  Milton  in  beginning  his  great  epic, 

“That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 

My  faith  rests  in  an  assurance  that  the  Creator  has  exer¬ 
cised  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  through  his  or¬ 
dained  physical,  chemical,  dynamic,  and  biologic  laws,  in 
bringing  the  earth  and  all  its  floral  and  faunal  life,  includ¬ 
ing  mankind,  to  their  present  complex  and  orderly  devel¬ 
opment.  But  I  cannot  fully  understand  many  parts  of  his 
works,  nor  know  his  purpose  in  many  events,  just  as  the 
little  child  of  a  statesman  is  unable  to  comprehend  many 
of  his  father’s  great  plans.  My  finite  mind  cannot  grasp 
and  solve  many  of  its  questions.  Science  learns  a  little, 
but  not  the  whole,  of  God’s  laws  and  purposes ;  for  he  has 
said,  “As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  THE  FIRST 

CENTURY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  W.  BRADSHAW. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  general  theme,  four  subordi¬ 
nate  topics  claim  attention : — 

I.  The  Constituent  Elements  of  the  Gospel ;  II.  Its  Es¬ 
sential  Truths ;  III.  The  Motives  to  which  the  Apostles 
Appealed ;  IV.  The  Secret  of  the  Gospel’s  Rapid  Spread. 

I.  The  C0N.STITUENT  Elements  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  Gospel,  broadly  understood  as  the  initial  force 
which  gave  rise  to  Christianity,  three  essential  elements 
are  to  be  distinguished.  They  are:  i.  A  Person;  2.  A 
Way  of  Life ;  and  3.  A  Teaching. 

I.  Primarily  the  Gospel,  as  defined,  was  a  wonderful 
personality.  First  in  time,  transcendent  in  importance  in 
the  inauguration  of  Christianity,  was  Jesus  Christ.  He 
himself  was  the  initial  force  through  which  Christianity 
was  started  upon  its  career.  He  was  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion  by  which  the  earliest  disciples  were  drawn  into  the 
Christian  life,  the  living  bond  by  which  they  were  held 
in  unity,  the  propulsion  by  which  they  were  sent  out  to 
propagate  the  new  redemption,  the  message  which  they 
proclaimed. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Jesus  himself  as  the  central,  vital  factor  in  the  beginning 
and  spread  of  Christianity;  and  that,  not  chiefly  because 
of  the  words  he  spoke,  which  might  be  understood  and  re¬ 
membered  ;  not  because  of  the  works  he  did,  which  might 
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awaken  amazement  and  lead  to  certain  inferences  as  to 
the  source  of  his  power;  but  because  of  what  he  himself 
was  in  the  rich,  overmastering  influence  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality.  As  we  read  “In  Memoriam,”  the  masterpiece  of 
the  great  laureate,  and  in  some  measure  perceive  what  Ar¬ 
thur  Hallam  was  to  the  heart  and  mind,  to  the  whole  per¬ 
sonal  development,  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  we  may  perhaps 
be  helped  to  some  faint  suggestion  of  the  mighty  meaning 
of  personality,  and  of  what  the  supreme  personality  of  hu¬ 
man  history  must  have  been  to  the  men  whose  hearts  he 
won,  whose  minds  he  illumined,  whose  lives  he  trans¬ 
formed,  whose  spirits  he  vitalized  and  inspired.  To  quote 
the  words  of  another,  “The  most  important  part  of  the 
training  of  the  twelve  was  one  which  was  perhaps  at  the 
time  little  noticed,  though  it  was  producing  splendid  re¬ 
sults, — the  silent  and  constant  influence  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  upon  them.  It  was  this  which  made  them  the 
men  they  became.  For  this,  more  than  all  else,  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  those  who  love  him  look  back  to  them  with  envy. 
We  admire  and  adore  at  a  distance  the  qualities  of  his 
character;  but  what  must  it  have  been  to  see  them  in  the 
unity  of  life,  and  for  years  to  feel  their  molding  pressure.” 

To  those  who  were  his  disciples  during  his  earthly  life, 
Jesus  himself  was  the  Gospel.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  analyze  or  to  account  for 
him.  It  was  enough  to  be  with  him  and  to  love  him. 
And  when  he  had  gone  from  them,  and  they  started  forth 
to  continue  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  the  Gospel 
which  they  carried  to  the  world  was  that  indicated  in  the 
first  words  of  Mark,  “The  good  tidings  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.”  By  no  amount  of  historical  research,  by  no  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  historic  imagination,  will  it  ever  be  possible  for 
us  to  put  ourselves  precisely  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
apostles ;  for  the  reason  that  we  can  never  know  the  per¬ 
son,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  they  knew  him.  It  follows  that 
VOL.  Lix.  No.  236.  10 
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we  shall  inevitably  fail  rightly  to  estimate  the  beginnings 
of  Christianity,  except  as  we  recognize  in  Jesus  himself 
not  only  the  vital  force,  but  also  the  essential  content,  of 
the  original  Gospel. 

2.  Viewed  in  another  important  aspect,  the  Gospel  in 
the  First  Century  was  a  way  of  life.  The  early  disciples  i 
came  quickly  to  be  known  as  those  who  were  of  “the 
Way.”  It  was  that  he  might  bring  bound  to  Jerusalem 
any  that  were  of  “the  Way”  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  set  forth 
on  his  journey  to  Damascus. 

For  the  secret  of  this  way  of  life  we  go  back  to  Christ 
himself.  About  the  person  of  Jesus,  as  its  germinative 
center,  a  new  order  of  society  began  spontaneously  to  or¬ 
ganize  itself, — a  society  whose  regulative  principles  were 
(ist)  the  new  thought  of  God  and  the  filial  spirit  towards 
him  which  Jesus  taught  and  exemplified,  and  (2d)  the  new 
thought  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  self-forgetful  service  of 
men  which  Christ  was  continually  illustrating;  a  life  of 
free,  glad  loyalty  towards  God  as  Father,  and  of  sympathet¬ 
ic,  loving  interest  in  one  another  as  brethren.  Into  this 
way  of  life  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  received  as  they 
were  added  to  the  little  company  of  the  disciples. 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  under  the  abiding  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence,  the  disciples  con¬ 
tinued  to  cherish  the  life  they  had  lived  in  the  society  of 
Jesus,  and  through  them  it  propagated  itself  in  the  world. 
The  early  chapters  of  Acts  are  largely  occupied  with  the 
story  of  its  manifestation.  It  was  by  their  way  of  life  es¬ 
pecially  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  arrested  the  attention 
and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  the  Gospel,  under¬ 
stood  as  the  initial  force  which  gave  rise  to  Christianity, 
the  Christian  way  of  life  must  be  recognized  as  a  conspic¬ 
uous  factor. 

3.  But,  as  implied  in  our  common  use  of  the  word,  the 
Gospel  in  the  First  Century  was  also  a  teaching ;  the 
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teaching  (ist)  of  Jesus  himself,  (2d)  that  teaching  as  modi¬ 
fied  and  proclaimed  by  the  disciples. 

The  study  of  New  Testament  theology  has  made  very 
evident  the  truth,  not  always  recognized,  that  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself, 
and  the  Gospel  as  apprehended  and  proclaimed  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers, — not  that  there  is  any  essential,  vital  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two ;  not  that  there  was  intentional  or  conscious 
divergence  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples.  We  cannot  question  their  honest  attempt  with 
fidelity  to  proclaim  and  interpret  that  Gospel  which  Jesus 
was  and  taught.  But  their  success  in  this  attempt  was 
qualified  variously;  as,  e.g.,  by  their  Jewish  presupposi¬ 
tions,  which  clung  to  them,  and  molded,  limited,  their 
Christian  conceptions  for  long  years  after  the  departure 
of  their  Master ;  or,  as  by  that  dullness  of  spiritual  appre¬ 
hension,  and  the  strongly  materialistic  bias  of  their  con¬ 
ceptions,  for  which  Jesus  had  frequent  occasion  to  reprove 
them,  and  from  which  they  did  not  wholly  and  instantly 
escape  through  the  enduement  at  Pentecost. 

Moreover,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  other  of  the 
early  Christians  was  not  simply  the  proclamation  of  what 
Jesus  had  done  and  said.  It  included  the  attempted  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  being.  It  fell  to  the  early 
disciples  to  define  the  essential  relation  of  Christianity  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Levitical  ob¬ 
servances.  The  significance  of  Christ’s  death,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  person,  the  essential  nature  of  faith  and  of  the 
salvation  to  which  it  leads, — these  are  problems  whose  so¬ 
lution  the  apostles  felt  themselves  constrained  to  attempt. 
And  these  attempted  interpretations  which  appear  in  the 
New  Testament  writings  bear  the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
persons  who  present  them  or  of  the  situation  out  of  which 
they  arise.  They  are  colored  by  personal  experience,  like 
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that  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  they  bear  witness  to  differences 
of  mental  and  spiritual  endowment,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
Johannine  writings  when  contrasted  with  the  Epistle  of 
James.  They  are  determined  by  the  conditions  which 
Christianity  is  called  to  face  in  the  world.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  we  recognize  Christianity  at  the  crisis  of 
its  transition  from  a  Jewish  sect  to  a  world-wide  religion. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Christianity  confronts  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy.  In  Jude,  Second  Peter,  and  the 
Epistles  of  John  it  is  in  the  conflict  with  Gnosticism.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  a  Christianity  crushed 
beneath  the  power  of  a  persecuting  Roman  empire.  It  is 
Christianity  confronted  by  the  problems  of  the  universe, 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 

This  clearly  defined  stratification  of  teaching  is  apparent 
in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  unity  indeed;  but  it  is 
the  unity  of  unfolding  life, — a  unity  which  is  yet  consist¬ 
ent  with  varying  emphasis,  and  with  partial  apprehension 
of  the  many-sided  evangel.  We  can  no  longer  sum  up  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  P'irst  Century  under  a  single  cate¬ 
gory  without  creating  a  false  impression.  The  teaching 
of  the  Master  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  disci¬ 
ples.  The  interpretations  of  his  teaching  by  the  disciples 
must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

With  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose  we  may 
distinguish  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostolic  age  five  suc¬ 
cessive  strata  or  slightly  varying  representations  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth.  They  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  reported  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels ; 

(2)  The  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Apostles,  as  given  in 
the  early  chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts ; 

(3)  The  Theology  of  Paul ; 

(4)  The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 

(5)  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John. 
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A  very  brief  summary  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
these  variant  aspects  of  Christian  teaching  is  all  that  can 
be  attempted. 

(i)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Himself — It  is  a  common¬ 
place,  to  which  reference  is-  scarcely  necessary,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  child  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  tacitly  ac¬ 
cepts  certain  Jewish  presuppositions,  and  makes  these  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  builds. 

The  secret  of  Israel’s  indomitable  hope,  the  inspiration 
and  regulative  influence  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people, 
was  the  confident  expectation  of  the  coming  Messianic 
kingdom.  It  was  this  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  that  Jesus  seized  upon  and  made  central  in  his 
teaching.  He  began  his  ministry  with  the  proclamation 
that  this  kingdom  need  no  longer  be  waited  for ;  that  it 
was  at  hand,  to  be  entered  and  possessed  immediately.  The 
conditions  of  citizenship  in  this  kingdom,  the  law  of  its 
life,  its  king,  the  method  of  its  development  and  progress, 
its  judgments  and  awards, — these  are  the  themes  about 
which  the  teachings  of  Jesus  chiefly  group  themselves. 
Under  the  form  of  truths  concerning  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  it  is  that  those  utterances  of  Christ  which  are  most 
universal  in  their  application  find  expression. 

But  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  Jewish  presuppositions 
are  accepted  in  essential  idea  to  be  completely  transformed 
and  vastly  expanded  in  significance  and  scope.  The  tem¬ 
poral  reign  of  a  descendant  of  David,  with  Jerusalem  as 
his  capital,  the  Jews  as  his  people,  and  the  nations  of  the 
Gentiles  as  his  subjugated  dependencies,  gives  way  to  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  whose  citizens  are  such  as  are  marked 
by  certain  qualities  of  heart  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
God.  To  this  citizenship  all  men  are  eligible,  regardless 
of  nationality  or  race.  The  Messianic  king  is  not  one 
who,  in  the  pomp  of  royalty,  conquers  and  rules  by  force, 
for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  material  enrichment 
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of  his  chosen  people ;  but  one  who  came  not  to  be  minis¬ 
tered  unto,  but  to  minister ;  who  has  not  where  to  lay  his 
head ;  who  gives  his  life  a  ransom  for  others,  and  whose 
subjects  are  summoned  likewise  to  deny  themselves,  and, 
taking  up  the  cross,  to  follow  him. 

Under  the  touch  of  Jesus  the  law  of  Moses  undergoes  a 
similar  transfiguration.  Accepted  in  form,  it  is  so  spirit¬ 
ualized  in  interpretation,  and  universalized  in  application, 
as  to  become  essentially  a  new  rule  of  life.  “Not  to  de¬ 
stroy,  but  to  fulfill,”  aptly  summarizes  the  method  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  presupposition  spirit¬ 
ualized  and  universalized  becomes  the  Gospel  for  the  world. 

The  attempt  to  classify  the  teachings  of  Christ  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  subjects  of  which  he  spoke  leads  to 
some  such  summary  as  the  following : — 

(a)  The  Kingdom :  its  nature,  growth,  citizenship,  etc., 
in  many  of  the  parables. 

(h)  The  Law  of  the  Kingdom,  interpreted  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  summed  up  in  the  two  great  command¬ 
ments. 

(e)  The  Divine  King,  as  portrayed  in  the  glorious  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(^)  The  Messiah,  God’s  earthly  representative,  in  the 
teachings  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God. 

(e)  The  Messianic  Salvation  ;  including  the  freeness  and 
unlimited  scope  of  the  divine  grace  and  the  representation 
of  man  as  essentially  child  of  God;  a  sinner,  yet  with  the 
capacity  for  righteousness, — for  receiving  the  divine  life, — 
as  liis  preeminent  characteristic. 

[ /*)  The  Christian  Brotherhood — universal  in  its  spirit 
— founded  upon  the  law  of  love. 

(£■)  The  Last  Things — death,  judgment,  the  hereafter. 

In  these  teachings  of  Jesus  as  given  us  in  the  synoptic 
narrative  we  have  undoubtedly  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Gospel  in  its  original  simplicity. 
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(2)  The  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Apostles  is  essential¬ 
ly  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as  the  long-expected  Messiah. 
It  occupies  itself  with  the  story  of  his  life,  teachings, 
mighty  works,  his  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.  In  these  are  attested  his  Mes- 
siahship,  and  his  authority  to  grant  to  believers  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  their  sins. 

This  teaching  is  marked  by  a  perceptible  receding  from 
the  spiritual  conceptions  of  Jesus  himself,  toward  those 
materialistic  notions  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  for 
which  Christ  so  often  found  occasion  to  reprove  his  disci¬ 
ples  while  with  them.  The  withdrawal  of  Christ  into  the 
heavens  is  regarded  as  but  temporary.  When,  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the  people  shall  be  spirit¬ 
ually  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  will  return  for  the  final 
establishing  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom. 

These  teachings  of  the  primitive  church  can  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  as  a  theology.  There  is  no  attempt  to  interpret 
nor  to  systematize  the  truths  that  are  proclaimed.  The 
two  great  themes  which  constitute  the  foci  of  later  theo¬ 
logical  systems — the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  significance 
of  his  death — receive  no  particular  attention.  Jesus  is  the 
^lessiah,  the  servant  and  prophet  of  God,  the  messenger  of 
divine  mercy,  the  innocent  sufferer,  whose  sufferings  were 
divinely  appointed,  now  the  exalted  bearer  of  salvation,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  lordship  over  all  things.  But  there 
is  no  allusion  to  his  preexistence,  no  intimation  as  to  his 
essential  being  or  his  metaphysical  relationship  to  God. 
Of  similar  character  are  the  frequent  references  to  Christ’s 
death.  They  are  historical,  not  interpretative.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Jew,  the  death  of  Jesus  was  the  conclu¬ 
sive  refutation  of  all  his  Messianic  claims.  To  parry  the 
force  of  this  reasoning  was  the  first  necessity  felt  by  the 
early  Christians.  The  great  instrument  for  accomplishing 
this  was  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  In  spite  of  his  death 
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upon  the  cross,  God  had  set  his  seal  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  The  death  of  the 
Messiah,  moreover,  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
and  appointed  in  the  purpose  of  God.  But  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  the  primitive  disciples  regarded  the  death  of 
Jesus  as  possessing  any  independent  value  of  its  own,  or 
as  sustaining  any  essential  relation  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
grace  or  the  deliverance  of  men  from  sin. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  original  disciples  of  Je¬ 
sus  continued  in  their  observance  of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  not, 
like  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  attempting 
to  use  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  as  interpreting  the  work  of 
Christ ;  and  apparently  with  no  suspicion  that  Christianity 
was  the  enunciation  of  a  new  method  of  salvation,  or  that 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  to  be  done  away.  In  their  thought, 
Christianity  was  simply  Judaism  with  the  added  feature 
of  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

(3)  When  we  pass  to  the  teaching  of  Paul^  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  different  region.  Here  is  a  theology,  indeed, 
based  upon  presuppositions  universal  in  their  extent;  with 
its  constituent  elements  critically  interpreted  and  bound 
together  in  a  closely  articulated  system.  The  Pauline 
teaching  is  notable  {ci)  by  reason  of  its  divergences  from 
that  of  the  primitive  apostles,  and  {b)  because  of  its  own 
characteristic  features.  As  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
preachers  of  Christianity,  Paul  scarcely  refers  to  the  earth¬ 
ly  life  of  Jesus,  and  emphasizes  his  death  and  resurrection 
only  as  connected  with  the  Pauline  philosophy  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  sin.  The  Messianic  kingdom,  moreover,  has 
little,  if  any,  place  in  Paul’s  thought.  The  office  of  Christ 
which  is  emphasized  is  that  of  deliverance  that 

of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  the  theology  of  Paul,  Jesus,  the 
Messianic  king,  practically  disappears,  to  give  place  to 
Christ,  the  divine  Saviour  of  the  world  from  sin. 

In  his  conception  of  the  Jewish  system,  also,  Paul  com- 
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pletely  breaks  with  the  early  disciples.  For  him  Mosaism 
and  Christianity  are  absolutely  incompatible.  They  rep¬ 
resent  two  mutually  exclusive  bases  of  justification  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  Law  was  divinely  appointed,  indeed, 
and  had  its  temporary  purpose  to  serve ;  but  that  purpose 
was  to  demonstrate  the  utter  inability  of  men  to  attain  to 
righteousness  by  the  deeds  of  the  Law,  and  so  to  make 
them  ready  to  accept  the  righteousness  which  is  through 
faith  in  Christ.  In  theory  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  have  a 
common  end,  to  bring  men  to  righteousness;  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  Law  has  failed  completely,  and  is  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  for  that  method  of  attaining  righteousness 
which  is  through  Christ.  Hence,  for  Paul,  Jesus  is  the 
abrogator  of  the  Jewish  system.  It  is  not  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  as  being,  in  principle  and  method  of  operation, 
like,  but  inferior  to,  the  Gospel.  It  is  abrogated.^  as  totally 
unlike  and  incompatible  with  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  key  to  the  Pauline  theology,  considered  in  itself,  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  apostle’s  own  experience  of  sin  and  of 
deliverance  therefrom  through  the  power  of  that  ascended 
Lord  who  had  met  him  on  the  Damascus  journey.  An  in¬ 
fluential  motive  in  the  elaboration  and  proclamation  of  that 
theology  is  the  right  of  the  Gentile  in  the  household  of 
God.  The  starting-point  is  sin,  which  Paul  recognizes  as 
universal,  and  from  which  men  are  powerless  to  extricate 
themselves.  The  stronghold  of  sin  is  the  flesh,  under¬ 
stood  as  the  seat  of  the  appetites  and  passions.  Christ 
saves  men  from  sin  by  delivering  them  from  the  power  of 
the  flesh.  By  his  death  and  resurrection  he  has  provided 
a  way  whereby  those  who  are  identified  with  him  by  faith 
may  themselves  die  to  the  flesh  and  rise  to  new  life  in  the 
spirit.  This  faith — that  is  trust  in  Christ  to  the  point  of 
absolute  surrender  to  and  mystical  union  with  him — be¬ 
comes  the  ground  of  our  justification  with  God. 
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In  the  theology  of  Paul  the  person  and  death  of  Christ 
emerge  as  factors  of  foremost  importance.  The  risen  and 
glorified  Messiah,  through  whose  death  and  resurrection 
has  come  salvation  from  the  bondage  and  condemnation  of 
sin,  cannot  be  less  than  a  superhuman  being.  The  writ¬ 
ings  of  Paul  contain  no  systematic  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ ;  but  they  clearly  indicate  that,  in  his  thought,  the 
historical  Jesus  was  the  incarnation  of  a  preexistent  being, 
the  Lord  from  heaven,  the  agent  of  God  in  creation,  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  who,  though  occupying  a  po¬ 
sition  of  subordination  to  God,  the  eternal  P'ather,  yet  sus¬ 
tains  a  relation  to  God  and  the  universe  w'hich  is  incom¬ 
parable.  The  death  of  this  exalted  being  for  the  sin  of 
the  world  is,  for  Paul,  the  foremost  factor  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  culmination  of  Christ’s  saving  work  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  Its  significance  is  two¬ 
fold.  It  is  that  by  participating  in  which,  through  faith, 
we  die  unto  sin ;  and  it  is  also  expiatory,  as  fitly  express¬ 
ing  the  displeasure  of  God  in  view  of  sin. 

In  the  theology  of  Paul,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Christian¬ 
ity  wholly  breaks  with  Jewish  particularism,  and  appears 
in  that  aspect  of  universality  which  makes  it  the  religion 
for  the  world. 

(4)  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  yet  a  different  idea  of 
the  nature  and  philosophy  of  the  work  of  Christ  emerges. 
The  key  to  this  theology  is  its  conception  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  Law,  and  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  and  his  Gos¬ 
pel  thereto.  By  this  conception  it  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  Pauline  teaching.  In  the  thought  of  Paul,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  system  has 
entirely  superseded  the  Jewish  Law,  as  something,  in  essen¬ 
tial  principle  and  method  of  operation,  wholly  foreign  to 
itself.  In  the  conception  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Mosaic  Law  is  not  something  incompati¬ 
ble  with  Christianity,  which  is  to  be  annulled,  but  some- 
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thing  imperfect,  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The 
seeming  contrast  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact,  that,  with  Paul, 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  Law  as  a  rule  of  life^  and  upon 
the  deliverance  of  men  from  the  power  of  sin ;  while  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
ceremonial  Law,  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  and  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  men  from  the  condemnation  of  sin,  are  pre¬ 
dominant.  In  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  Jewish  ritual 
was  the  prophetic  embodiment  of  Christian  truth  in  sym¬ 
bolic  form,  involving  a  sacrificial  basis  of  justification,  not 
unlike  that  of  Christianity;  but  essentially  the  same, 
though  inferior  in  form  and  efficacy.  The  Levitical  sacri¬ 
ficial  system,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  essential  element 
in  Judaism,  is  regarded  as  the  imperfect  type,  which  finds 
its  realization  in  Christ. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice,  therefore,  becomes  central  in  this 
theology.  “The  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  Christ’s  sac¬ 
rifice,”  may  be  said  to  be  the  theme  of  the  Epistle.  It  is 
written  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  preventing  Christian 
disciples  of  Jewish  antecedents  from  entirely  relapsing  in¬ 
to  Judaism;  and  of  assisting  such  to  make  the  complete 
transition  from  Jewish  to  Christian  faith.  In  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  this,  the  defects  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  are  exhibited  in  contrast  with  the 
perfection  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  work,  in  these  very  par¬ 
ticulars. 

In  the  fulfilling  of  the  aim  of  the  Epistle,  a  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ  is  presented  closely  akin  to  that  of  Paul. 
He  is  the  preexistent  Son  of  God,  higher  than  all  angels, 
by  whom  God  made  the  worlds,  the  effulgence  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  glory  and  the  very  image  of  his  substance.  This 
divine  dignity  gives  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  an  authority 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  enables 
him,  as  the  perfect  high-priest,  to  accomplish  a  work  of 
sacrificial  mediation,  to  which  the  defective  Jewish  ritual 
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was  wholly  inadequate.  In  his  death,  also,  was  made  the 
one  perfect,  sufficient  offering  for  sin,  of  which  all  other 
sacrifices  were  but  ineffectual  shadows. 

This  Epistle  is  also  notable  as  proposing  a  rationale  for 
the  Incarnation ;  the  thought  being  that  the  preexistent 
Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might  share  the 
nature  of  those  whose  spiritual  deliverance  he  was  to  effect. 

(5)  Coming  to  the  theology  of  the  Johannine  writings^ 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  different  atmosphere  and  en¬ 
vironment.  Christianity  is  out  in  the  open.  Conflicts  with 
Judaism,  such  as  are  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  in  the  far  past.  For  more 
than  a  generation  since  the  death  of  Paul,  the  Gospel  has 
been  pushing  its  conquests  in  the  Gentile  world,  redeem¬ 
ing  individuals  from  sin  to  holiness,  leavening  society 
with  its  spirit.  Christianity  as  expressed  in  these  writings 
has  come  to  the  consciousness  of  itself,  in  relation  to  the 
world-problems,  and  is  beginning  to  interpret  itself  under 
the  influence  of  non-Jewish  philosophies  of  God  and  the 
world.  The  writings  themselves  are  manifestly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  who  has  thought  long  and  profoundly  upon 
the  fundamental  questions  involved  in  Christ  and  his  re¬ 
deeming  work,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  actual  effects 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  men.  In  the 
light  of  all  this,  and  in  the  face  of  the  claims  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  and  philosophies,  he  gives  to  the  world  this  latest 
interpretation  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  essential  conceptions  which  mark  the  Gospel  and 
the  Epistles  of  John  are  the  .same,  and  differentiate  them 
in  some  degree  from  all  other  New  Testament  writings. 
The  Gospel  differs  from  the  Synoptics  in  being  more  defi¬ 
nitely  biography  with  a  purpose.  Its  avowed  aim  is  “that 
ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  through  his  name.” 
It  is  not  so  much  a  mere  chronicle  of  the  life  and  teach- 
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ings  of  Jesus,  as  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
Christ’s  words,  deeds  and  person,  as  viewed  through  the 
vista  of  a  long  life  of  Christian  thought  and  experience. 
Its  emphasis  is  not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels,  upon  Jesus 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  but  upon 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  words  already 
quoted,  the  historical  Christ  is  presented  as  the  incarnation 
of  the  eternal  Logos,  the  principle  of  divine  self-manifes¬ 
tation,  through  whom  all  revelations  of  God  in  nature  and 
in  humanity  have  been  made.  He  is  so  one  with  God, 
ill  character  and  community  of  life,  as  to  be  able  to  say, 

“  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  and  to  im¬ 
part  the  life  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men.  He  is  himself, 
therefore,  the  final  revelation,  the  vital  center  of  the  true 
religion,  in  which  all  other  religions  are  transcended  and 
superseded. 

In  these  writings  the  spirituality  of  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  reaches  its  culmination.  In  the  thought  of  God  as 
Spirit,  as  Light,  as  Life,  as  Love ;  in  the  apprehension  of 
salvation  as  deliverance  from  sin,  and  the  impartation  of  a 
new  life  to  the  soul ;  in  the  conception  of  eternal  life  it¬ 
self,  as  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  the 
recognition  of  that  life  as  a  present  possession,  to  attain  its 
perfection  when  those  already  sons  of  God  shall  be  like 
him, — we  have  notable  illustration  of  the  depth  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  spiritual  vision  which  characterized  the  author  of 
these  writings. 

In  the  Gospel,  also,  we  find  a  fullness  of  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  the  Holy  Spirit  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Synoptics;  while  in  the  Johannine  writings  as  a  whole 
there  is  a  notable  absence  of  any  so  clearly  defined  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  is  found,  e.g.,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  conceived  as  the 
culmination  of  service  and  self-giving,  and  a  saving  sig- 
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nificance  is  attributed  to  it ;  but  no  theory  of  its  saving  im¬ 
port  comes  to  light. 

This  hasty  and  altogether  inadequate  review  will  have 
served  its  purpose  if  it  shall  have  indicated  with  some 
clearness  the  demarcations  by  which  different  aspects  of 
early  Christian  teaching  are  differentiated;  and  with  this 
our  consideration  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the  First  Century  will  reach  its  conclusion.  That 
Gospel  was,  first  and  preeminently,  a  personality ;  second, 
a  way  of  life;  and,  third,  a  teaching,  which,  finding  its 
germ  in  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus,  developed  with  devel¬ 
oping  Christian  life  and  increasing  spiritual  vision;  be¬ 
came  differentiated  under  the  influence  of  individual  ap¬ 
prehension  and  experience,  of  changing  environment  and 
special  emergency,  until  it  eventuated  in  the  rich  and 
many-sided  Christian  truth  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 


II.  The  Essential  Truths  of  the  Gospel. 


So  much  of  space  has  been  accorded  to  what  the  primi¬ 
tive  Gospel  was,  that  but  little,  comparatively,  is  left  for 
the  consideration  of  the  remaining  subdivisions  of  our 
general  theme.-  Fortunately  these  call  for  no  so  elaborate 
treatment,  and  the  previous  discussion  has  so  far  antici¬ 
pated  the  questions  that  are  to  follow,  that  we  may  hope 
to  dispose  of  them  somewhat  expeditiously. 

The  second  of  the  main  topics  we  are  to  consider  is  the 
Essential  Truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  First  Century.  Our 
conclusions  upon  this  topic  will  be  determined  by  the  sig¬ 
nificance  given  to  the  word  “essential.”  Three  different 
interpretations  suggest  themselves: — 

1.  Essential  truths  may  be  understood  as  those  whose 
intellectual  acceptance  was,  in  the  >\postolic  age,  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  Christian  discipleship. 

2.  Those  which  were  indispensable  to  the  completed 
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system  of  Christian  truth ;  by  the  omission  of  any  one  of 
which  Christian  teaching  would  be  left  incomplete. 

3.  The  truths  which  we  find  to  be  constituent  elements 
in  each  of  those  phases  of  primitive  Christian  teaching 
which  we  have  already  considered. 

If  we  accept  the  first  definition  of  the  word  “essential,” 
we  can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  were  no 
essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  First  Century.  In 
other  words,  we  find  no  indication  that  intellectual  assent 
to  any  system  of  doctrine  whatever  was  a  condition  of 
membership  in  the  primitive  church.  The  faith  which 
constituted  the  ground  and  evidence  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship  was  the  personal  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Lord.  In  the 
words  of  another,  “The  earliest  creed  of  Christendom  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  words,  KiJpto?  ’It/o-ow, ‘Jesus  is  Lord.’  To 
make  that  confession  was  the  mark  of  a  Christian.” 

If  we  are  to  understand  “essential”  as  synonymous  with 
“indispensable  to  the  completed  system  of  Christian  truth,” 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  no  complete  and  au¬ 
thoritative  system  of  doctrine  was  recognized  or  existed  in 
the  Apostolic  age.  Attempts  at  the  interpretation  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  find  expression 
in  the  various  New  Testament  writings,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen ;  but  no  one  of  them  is  comprehensive  and  final ; 
nor  are  these  theologies  identical,  either  in  point  of  view 
or  in  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  underlie  them. 
Holding  to  this  definition  of  the  word  “essential,”  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  enumeration  of  the  es¬ 
sential  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  First  Century,  or  accu¬ 
rately  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  non- 
essential. 

We  shall  find,  however,  that  anything  of  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  this  definition 
of  the  word  “essential,”  is  fully  conserved  and  more  than 
safeguarded  if  we  employ  the  term  in  the  third  signifi- 
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cance  specified  above ;  viz.,  as  indicating  the  truths  which 
we  find  to  be  constituent  elements  in  all  the  different  strata 
of  New  Testament  teaching.  Certain  great  verities  are 
assumed  or  proclaimed  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  all 
his  disciples.  These  are  the  living  core  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  and  may  fairly  be  denominated  its  essentials.  They 
do  not  constitute  a  theology  or  philosophy.  They  are 
simply  a  set  of  correlated  facts,  great  living  realities, 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  in  the  first  and  every  other 
century.  They  are  few,  simple,  easily  apprehended. 

Assuming  that  great  presupposition,  of  human  sinful¬ 
ness  and  need  of  salvation  which  Christianity  takes  for 
granted,  I  know  no  better  summary  of  the  essential  truths 
of  the  Gospel  than  that  given  by  Professor  William  New¬ 
ton  Clarke,  as  follows:  (i)  The  Fatherhood  of  God;  (2) 
The  Saviourhood  of  Jesus;  (3J  The  Friendhood  of  the 
Spirit;  (4)  The  Supremacy  of  Love;  (5)  The  Trans¬ 
forming  Power.  These  five  great  verities  were  in  the 
first  century,  are  to-day,  and  forever  will  be  the  living  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Gospel. 

III.  The  Motives  to  which  the  Apostles  appealed. 

The  review  of  Christianity  in  its  beginnings  naturally 
includes,  also,  some  examination  of  the  motives  to  which 
the  Apostles  appealed.  It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient,  in 
treatment  of  this  topic,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Christians :  “  I  am  become  all 

things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  by  all  means  save  some.” 
Two  characteristics  in  which  the  original  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  are  to  the  present  day  unrivaled  are  their  marvel¬ 
ous  adaptability  to  the  men  whom  they  addressed  and  the 
inexhaustible  variety  of  their  appeal.  There  is  not  a  con¬ 
ceivable  tone  in  the  whole  gamut  of  motive  which  is  not 
struck  in  the  New  Testament  writings.  Hope,  fear,  the 
sense  of  obligation,  the  Jew’s  pride  of  ancestry  and  relig- 
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ious  privilege,  the  Greek’s  consciousness  of  kinship  with 
the  divine,  the  Roman’s  reverence  for  law,  gratitude  for 
temporal  blessings,  the  appeal  of  self-sacrificing  love,  the 
holy  character  of  God,  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
the  divine  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit,  the  joy  of  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ, — 
all  these  and  the  manifold  other  chords  which  vibrate  in 
the  spirit  of  man  are  struck  with  master  hand  in  the  re¬ 
corded  utterances  of  the  early  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
needless  to  particularize  further.  The  one  principle  which 
regulated  in  the  employment  of  motive  was  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  “  Whatever  will  reach  this  man,  that  with¬ 
out  scruple  I  will  use,  that  I  may  bring  him  to  the  life 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

IV.  The  Secret  of  the  Gospel’s  Rapid  Spread. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  secret  of  the  Gospel’s 
rapid  spread.  Upon  this  subject  one  can  hope  to  throw 
no  light  which  is  not  already  familiar.  The  two  factors 
which  account  for  Christianity’s  rapid  extension  are  a 
waiting  world  and  an  adapted  Gospel.  In  the  external, 
formal  preparation  of  the  world  for  Christianity  were  in¬ 
volved  the  three  elements  often  noted :  unity  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  unity  of  speech  in  the 
world-wide  extension  of  the  Greek  language ;  and,  preemi¬ 
nently,  the  wide-spread  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people, 
providing,  through  the  dissemination  of  Jewish  ideas  and 
hopes  and  through  the  synagogue  and  its  services,  a  ttou 
o-Tw,  a  peculiarly  favorable  starting-point  for  Christianity. 

In  the  spiritual  preparation  for  Christ  and  his  Gospel  we 
may  note,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decay  of  belief  in  the  pa¬ 
gan  Grjeco-Roman  religions,  the  awful  corruption  of  mor¬ 
als,  and  the  admitted  failure  of  philosophy  to  solve  the 
puzzles  of  the  heart;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  the  deepening  sense  of 
VOL.  Lix.  No.  236.  II 
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moral  evil  and  the  more  earnest  desire  to  escape  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  age.  Under  the  influence  of  these  there 
occurred  the  attempted  rejuvenation  of  paganism,  the  wild¬ 
est  superstitions  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  the  gloomy, 
mysterious  cults  of  Egypt  and  the  Orient  secured  multi¬ 
tudes  of  adherents.  In  the  words  of  another,  “  The  times 
were  ripe  for  a  more  specific  revelation  of  the  Divine  Na¬ 
ture;  for,  as  never  before,  enfeebled,  disenchanted,  but 
still  eager  for  the  one  thing  needful,  the  world  halted  as  if 
in  expectancy.  Alike  in  its  negative  and  its  positive  ele¬ 
ments,  the  whole  age  was  big  with  needs,  with  problems, 
with  longings;  and  satisfaction  lagged  or  failed,  even  in 
the  most  likely  places.  Upon  such  a  universe  Christianity 
burst,  taking  up  the  good  elements  to  itself,  transforming 
them  to  higher  purposes,  and,  above  all,  revivifying  life, 
by  pointing  to  a  practicable  ideal ;  to  a  way  of  salvation 
that  had  already  been  trodden  by  a  Man  of  Sorrows.” 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  came  as  a  sunburst  to  the  hope¬ 
less,  heartsick  multitudes  of  mankind.  The  best  which 
pagan  philosophy  could  dream  to  be  attainable  was  a  good 
for  the  wise  and  cultured.  The  great  mass  of  humanity 
was  beyond  hope,  disinherited.  To  these  it  was  that 
Christianity  made  its  special  appeal.  To  the  most  wretch¬ 
ed,  degraded,  oppressed,  and  scorned  it  brought  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  recognition  by  the  Almighty  God  as  his  children 
in  this  world,  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious  and  blessed 
hereafter ;  a  hope  guaranteed  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
Crucified,  and  his  exaltation  to  the  place  of  power  at  God’s 
right  hand.  To  the  sensual,  corrupt,  demoralized  world, 
Christianity  came  as  a  power  of  conviction,  by  the  purity 
of  its  teaching  and  its  life.  To  the  seekers  after  better 
things,  it  brought  a  living  power  unto  salvation ;  the  real¬ 
ity  after  which  they  had  been  hopelessly  groping  in  a  re¬ 
habilitated  paganism  and  the  teachings  of  the  Stoics. 

Moreover, — a  fact  which  its  earliest  preachers  did  not 
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suspect,  which  perhaps  they  would  but  imperfectly  have 
understood  had  it  been  declared  to  them, — Christianity 
carried  within  itself  the  solution  of  those  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  existence  which  had  been  the  staple  of  Greek  specu¬ 
lation  ;  upon  which  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  great  think¬ 
ers  of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  days  of  Socrates  onward 
had  spent  themselves,  only  to  leave  the  riddle  of  the 
sphinx,  the  question  of  the  true  life  for  man  and  of  the 
way  to  attain  it,  as  inscrutable  an  enigma  as  at  the  outset. 
In  Jesus  Christ  there  had  come  to  the  world  a  new  thought 
of  God,  a  fresh  interpretation  of  human  nature,  and  insight 
into  its  intrinsically  infinite  worth,  and,  above  all,  power 
to  accomplish  in  Christ  everything  that  a  man  ought  to  be¬ 
come,  to  attain  the  dignity  of  true  manhood.  In  a  word, 
the  Gospel  carried  within  itself  to  a  needy  world  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  every  need  which  the  fathomless,  many-sided 
spirit  of  man  can  know.  In  this,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  men  who  confessed  and  proclaimed  it,  their  burning 
zeal,  their  tireless  effort,  their  sympathetic  Christly  spirit, 
their  blameless  life  under  the  indwelling  and  leadership 
of  the  Spirit  of  God, — in  these  is  to  be  sought  the  secret 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

And  here, — in  its  disclosure  of  the  eternal  living  verities 
of  the  spiritual  universe;  in  its  ability  to  meet,  through 
these,  the  deepest  needs  of  the  ever-deepening  human  per¬ 
sonality  ;  in  its  possession,  in  these,  of  the  key  to  every 
problem  which  the  ever-complicating  life  of  human  society 
can  present, — in  its  living  Christ,  its  present  redeeming 
energy,  its  transformed  Christly  representatives  in  the 
world  ; — in  these  elements  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Gospel’s 
perpetuity  and  of  its  illimitable  extension ;  until,  in  the 
last  wanderer  reclaimed  and  in  a  society  permeated  and 
energized  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  attained 
the  “one,  far-off,  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.” 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  DEBATE  ON  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Shai.]:.  the  study  of  comparative  religion  be  included  in  the  theological 
curriculum?  This  question  is  arousing  one  of  the  most  significant  re¬ 
ligious  debates  of  the  day.  In  Europe  the  arguments  are  conducted 
somewhat  on  national  lines,  and,  strangely  enough,  Germany  is  contend¬ 
ing  against  the  progressive  position.  More  strangely  still,  Harnack,  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  advocate  of  the  scientific,  historical  method,  as  applied  to 
the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  opposing  the  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  same  method,  when  applied  to  religion  in  general. 

In  his  Rectoral  address  before  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  August, 
1901,*  Harnack  presented  three  arguments  why  the  theological  faculty 
should  not  be  altered  or  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  historical  study  of 
general  religion. 

It  adds  point  and  interest  to  note  the  fact,  that,  hardly  a  year  before, 
at  the  C(ynf;rH  d'Histoire  des  Religions,  in  Paris,  Jean  Rdville,  after 
recording  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  religions  recently  in 
Holland,  France,  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States, 
exclaimed,  “  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  Germany  !  Perhaps 
one  is  surprised  that  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  that  classic  home  of  uni¬ 
versities.  But,  alas!  we  have  almost  nothing  to  say  about  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  religions  in  the  German  universities,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  there  is  none.  .  .  .  Carefully  searching  the  programs 
of  the  German  universities,  one  finds  courses  there  on  every  subject  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  history  of  religions.”  M.  Rdville  proceeds  to  point  out, 
somewhat  unsparingly,  that  the  manual  on  the  subject,  in  vogue  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  the  work  of  a  Hollander,  de  la  Saussaye,  and  that  the  important 
annual  review  of  the  topic  in  the  Theologische  Jahresbericht  has  been 
intrusted  successively  to  a  Swiss,  a  Hollander,  and  a  Dane.* 

Although  he  makes  no  reference  to  Rdville,  Harnack  recognizes  “  the 
loud  voices  that  declare  the  theological  program  too  short  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  unsatisfactory.”  The  ‘‘ Rector  Magnificus  ”  begins  by  conceding 

^Die  Aufgabe  der  Theologischen  Facultiiten.  Giessen,  igoi. 

*  Revue  de  I’histoire  des  religions,  1901,  No.  i.  Compare  Jastrow, 
Study  of  Religion,  56. 
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that  the  abstract  theory  demands  such  an  extension  of  the  cnrricnlnm. 
Religion,  as  elementary  and  abiding,  is  a  universal  concept  and  has  uni¬ 
versal  expression.  The  completest  induction  possible  is  desirable.  More¬ 
over,  the  same  historical  method,  which  alone  is  justifiable  in  the  study 
of  Christianity,  continually  leads  out  to  the  broader  related  facts  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  historical  method  recognizes  only  links  in  a  chain,  not  unre¬ 
lated  fragments.  Also,  the  spread  of  Christian  Missions  and  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  non-Christian  world  among  Christian  Powers,  suggest  this 
extension  of  the  curriculum.  Nevertheless,  weighty  considerations  stand 
in  the  way. 

First,  argues  Harnack,  the  religion  of  a  nation  cannot  be  studied  prop¬ 
erly  without  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  history,  and  civil  institutions 
of  the  people.  Unless  this  is  acquired,  the  study  of  the  religion  alone  is 
only  a  vicious  Dilletantismus.  But  these  wider  studies  cannot  come 
under  the  province  of  the  theological  faculty. 

Secondly,  the  religion  to  which  Christian  theology  should  confine  it¬ 
self  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  religion  of  a  history  that  has  been 
evolved  in  a  continuous  process  for  three  thousand  years,  and  which  is  a 
living  power  to-day.  He  who  knows  not  this  religion  knows  none;  and 
be  who  knows  this,  with  its  history,  knows  all.  Christianity  is  not  a  re- 
hgion  among  others;  it  is  the  religion. 

Finally,  the  faculty  stand  in  a  responsible  relation  to  the  church;  and 
the  statutes  of  the  university  require  the  faculty  to  train  devoted  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  Here,  with  a  logical  connection  not  plain,  at  first 
sight,  Harnack  asserts  very  emphatically  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  un¬ 
trammeled  by  the  church  itself.  It  has  only  been  by  a  long  struggle, 
which  is  not  yet  ended,  that  this  right  of  free  investigation  has  been 
gained.  But  closer  examination  of  the  passage  shows  a  significant  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  theme.  The  German  scientific  theologian  has  at  present  all 
the  controversies  on  his  hands  that  he  can  well  maintain;  let  there  be  no 
further  complications  with  church  or  state  by  introducing  a  new  element 
of  discord  at  this  time.  So,  his  argument  closes  with  the  hope  that  the 
time  may  come,  when,  after  long  labor,  we  may  arrive  at  a  comparative 
science  of  religion.  May  men  be  given  us  who  on  the  basis  of  solid  in¬ 
vestigation  shall  have  the  courage  to  make  the  synthesis  [Zusammen- 
fassun^) ;  for  every  synthesis  is  the  deed  of  the  courageous. 

M.  Jean  R^ville  has  just  made  an  able  reply  to  Harnack.*  He  notes 
with  satisfaction  the  concession  that  the  extension  of  the  course  is  aljso- 
lutely  rational.  Harnack’s  position,  that  Christianity  presents  every 
phase  of  religion  and  hence  its  study  alone  includes  all  needed  to  know 
religion,  seems  to  R^ville  a  scientitrcally  untenable  argument.  “What 
would  one  think  of  the  botanist  who  should  say  that  the  flora  of  the  old 
continent  presents  a  sufficient  variety  to  render  unnecessary  the  study  of 
the  vegetation  of  America  or  Australia!  Generalizations  founded  on  a 

*  Revue  de  1’  histoire  des  religions,  1901,  No.  6. 
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consciously  incomplete  induction  can  never  have  more  than  a  doubtful 
value.” 

Christianity  and  Judaism,  continues  M.  Rdville,  studied  in  the  methods 
of  historical  science,  involve  the  knowledge  of  the  Semitic,  Egyptian, 
Assyro-Babylonian,  and  Persian  religions.  Has  not  M.  Harnack  himself 
been  one  of  the  principal  laborers  in  establishing  the  important  influence 
of  Hellenism  on  early  Christianity?  To  understand  Gnosticism  and 
Manichaeism  a  knowledge  of  the  oriental  religions  is  indispensable.  The 
popular  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  influenced  by  the 
Celtic,  Gallic,  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Slavic  religions  as  much  as 
by  Christianity.  We  have  here  a  good  part  of  the  general  history  of 
religions! 

The  oriental  religions,  which  had  a  less  direct  historic  relation  to 
Christianity,  are  to-day  of  actual  and  increasing  importance.  Through 
inventions  and  commerce  we  are  in  close  touch  with  the  Orient.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  civilizations  and  religions  is  much  more  useful  to¬ 
day  than  information  about  the  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages!  Buddhism, 
Islamism,  the  Chinese  religions,  are  not  memories  or  abstractions:  they 
are  intensely  alive.  The  missionary  conquests  of  Islam  in  Africa  are 
much  more  notable  than  those  of  Christianity. 

To  Harnack’s  dictum  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  not  a  religion,  but  the 
religion,  Rdville  responds,  "I  am  personally  fully  convinced  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  power  and  the  incomparable  morality  of  the  gospel.”  But, 
among  the  educated  and  the  populace  alike,  there  are  thousands  to-day 
on  whom  such  a  dogmatic  assertion  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect. 
The  ear  of  these  can  be  gained  only  by  rational  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  over  other  religions,  and  not  by  mere  dogmatic  affirmations. 

R^ville  sums  up  his  argument: — 

‘‘  If,  then,  a  knowledge  of  many  religions  is  necessary  to  understand 
historic  Judaism  and  Christianity;  if  it  arms  the  future  minister  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  the  role  he  must  play  in  our  modern  world;  if  it  furnishes 
the  materials  for  a  richer  and  more  broadly  human  religious  psychology, 
— then,  for  religion  and  for  civilization,  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
religious  leaders  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  great  religious  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  the  heart  of  humanity.  This  study  will  also  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  removing  that  narrowness  of  spirit  which  has  always  been  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  great  dangers  and  principal  causes  of  weakness  of  the 
churches.  ...  I  have  no  fear  that  the  comparison  will  result  in  injury 
to  Christianity;  I  firmly  believe  the  opposite.  But  this  course  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  form  less  exclusive,  less  unjust,  and  more  exact  conceptions  of 
the  religions  of  other  i)eoples.” 

He  concludes  with  refuting  the  charge  of  dilletantism.  The  objection 
would  hold  equally  against  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  or  the 
history  of  culture,  both  of  which  are  pursued  successfully  in  the  German 
universities.  A  true  investigator  need  not  be  a  specialist  in  all  the  de¬ 
partments  utilized  in  his  researches,  but  can  appropriate  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  others. 

The  impression  made  by  a  study  of  these  arguments  is  that,  on  the 
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principles  of  free  investigation  and  of  the  strict  use  of  the  historic  method, 
which  are  assumed  by  both  contestants,  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Frenchman.  The  German  concedes  the  theoretical  and 
ultimate  right  of  the  broader  view,  a  concession  not  easily  reconciled 
with  parts  of  his  own  argument.  The  limitations  he  would  retain  are 
defensible  only  on  the  ground  of  the  dogmatic  conceptions  of  Christian 
truth  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  discard.  He  sees,  and 
perhaps  magnifies,  the  temporary  and  local  difficulties.  The  Paris  pro¬ 
fessor  seems  to  speak  in  a  freer  atmosphere,  and  lays  more  emphasis  on 
the  essential  principles  involved. 

There  are  other  reasons  calling  for  the  general  study  of  religion  to-day, 
besides  those  presented  by  R^ville  and  conceded  by  Harnack.  Two  of 
these  may  be  mentioned. 

I.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  spiritual  and  intellectual  movement  upward.  An  analogy  in  his¬ 
tory  can  be  found  only  in  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  or 
in  the  era  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  There  are  great  con¬ 
verging  influences  in  politics,  in  the  sciences,  in  religion,  which  all 
point  to  a  new  period  of  harmony  and  unity.  '^L'heure  des  grandes 
synthhes  a  d^jd  sonnd."  The  forces  in  the  Christian  Churches  are  no 
longer  spent  in  antagonism  or  competition  with  each  other.  The 
sciences  are  mellowing  and  turning  more  to  the  religious,  though  hardly 
to  the  orthodox,  solution  of  their  own  problems.  The  conviction  that 
the  religious  solution  of  the  world -problems  is  the  true  solution  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  Never,  therefore,  has  there  been  the 
need  to  investigate  more  widely  or  more  deeply  the  religious  spirit  that 
underlies  the  religions.  The  Christian  spirit  feels  the  elemental  thrill  of 
sympathy  as  it  touches  the  common  instincts  of  prayer,  of  self-surrender, 
of  sacrifice  and  hope  for  the  future  in  many  systems  that  it  was  once 
taught  to  believe  were  forms  of  devil-worship.  There  is,  therefore,  duty 
laid  upon  all  who  will  speak  in  the  name  of  religious  truth,  to  know,  not 
only  what  their  grandfathers  believed,  but  what  the  race  of  man  has  be¬ 
lieved.  The  Christian  sects  are  emerging  from  their  parochialisms,  their 
exclusive  forms,  their  divisive  creeds.  The  actual  working  creeds  of  the 
denominations  are  simplifying  rapidly,  however  slow  may  be  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  process  of  creed  amendment.  There  is  not  only  the  vision  and 
hope  of  the  world-conquest.  Christianity  has  always  had  that.  But  now 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  essential  and  definite,  common-sense 
principles  whereby  this  conquest  can  be  accomplished.  Among  these 
principles  is  surely  a  sympathetic  and  candid  knowledge  of  the  actual 
and  hereditary  beliefs  of  the  peoples  to  whom  Christianity  is  presented. 
This  knowledge,  therefore,  will  include  not  only  a  vivid  conception  of 
popular,  debased  practices,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  older,  and  usually 
nobler,  forms  of  belief,  from  which  the  lower,  unethical  practices  are  a 
degeneration. 
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3.  There  is  need,  above  all,  for  the  religious  study  of  religions.  We 
have  had  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  philosophical,  the  psychological, 
the  historical,  the  linguistic,  the  scientifically  ‘^unprejudiced,’*  and  the 
apologetic  or  polemic  study  of  religions.  The  religious  study  remains  to 
be  tried.  By  the  religious  study  of  religions  is  meant  the  investigation 
of  all  religious  beliefs  and  practices  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
an  all-poMrerful,  omnipresent,  all-loving  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  belief 
that  the  Logos  is  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man,  and  that  the  action 
of  til e  Spirit  of  God  has  never  been  restricted  to  the  confines  of  Judaism 
or  of  organic  Christianity.  When  countless  multitudes  have  invoked  the 
Unseen  Power,  calling  him  in  their  own  tongue  “Lord”  or  “Father,” 
has  the  One  Lord  and  Father  been  deaf  to  their  cry  because  the  words 
were  not  uttered  in  the  Palestinian  dialect?  When  the  votaries  at  a 
myriad  shrines  have  sacrificed,  and  suffered,  and  done  all  that  in  their 
ignorance  they  knew  how  to  do,  to  gain  the  divine  favor  and  their  own 
souls’  peace,  has  the  God  whose  name  is  Love  turned  a  deaf  ear  because 
the  suppliants  lacked  acquaintance  with  certain  historic  facts  ?  Preach¬ 
ing  to  the  nations  is  declaring,  revealing,  not  creating,  a  relationship 
with  God. 

In  studying  the  religions  religiously,  we  are  not  pursuing  an  interest¬ 
ing  course  in  “mental  pathology,”  we  are  not  investigating  what  is 
merely  an  irrational  mass  of  superstitions  alone,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  Melchizedeks,  also,  priests  of  the  Most  High  God;  we  are  studying 
the  highest  aspirations,  the  deepest  longings  of  man;  but,  more  than 
that,  we  are  studying  a  divine  Revelation,  made  in  divers  tongues 
and  in  manifold  ways,  to  all  the  ages  and  the  races  of  man. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary.  HENRY  GOODWIN  SMITH. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Interest  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this 
generation.  Like  the  earlier  world-wide  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  this  effort  to  reform  prisoners  is  a  sign  of  a  higher  valuation  of 
man.  If  one  who  has  committed  crime  can  be  made  into  a  safe,  honest, 
and  useful  citizen,  it  is  a  great  achievement— both  for  himself  and  for 
society.  Its  importance  must  not,  however,  lead  us  to  regard  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  reformation  as  the  only  purpose  the  law  can  rightly  have  in  view 
when  it  punishes.  The  punishment  may  well  have  relation  to  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  also,  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the  main  purpose  of 
punishment  is  the  protection  of  society  from  crime.  The  saving  of  the 
offender  is  secondary  to  the  saving  of  society.  Reform  him,  if  possible, 
while  protecting  the  general  public;  but  protect  society,  whatever  be¬ 
comes  of  the  criminal. 
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In  the  cate  of  the  lighter  crimes,  and  especially  when  committed  for 
the  first  time  or  by  juTenile  offenders,  the  protection  of  society  can  be 
secured  by  means  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  effective  for  reforming 
the  individual.  A  due  measure  of  restraint,  combined  with  compulsory 
training  of  mind  and  hand  for  some  honest  industry,  may  serve  both  pur* 
poses, — may  sufficiently  warn  observers  against  his  course  of  crime,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  in  him  the  steadfast  purpose  of  an  upright  life. 

In  other  cases,  a  crime  may  show  the  offender  to  be  like  a  finger  in 
which  gangrene  has  gone  so  far  that  the  finger  cannot  be  saved;  it  must 
be  amputated  to  save  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  we  call  crime  a  disease, 
we  should  recognize  that  it  is  a  disease  of  society  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
of  the  individual  criminal.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  to  stop  the 
criminal  from  his  crimes  as  to  stop  the  production  of  such  as  he.  A 
forger  is  sent  to  prison,  not  simply  to  cure  him,  so  that  he  will  not 
again  sign  another  man’s  name,  but  more  to  keep  business  safe  from  the 
growth  of  this  crime.  His  punishment  may  hold  back  scores  of  other 
men  from  resorting  to  forgery  when  in  business  difficulties.  His  too 
easy  pardon  may  make  such  an  impression  of  public  indifference  to  the 
crime  as  will  seriously  lessen  in  many  minds  the  motives  for  business  in* 
tegrity.  In  the  case  of  spectacular  crimes,  leniency  may  turn  the  crim* 
inal  into  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  ill-balanced,  and  make  his  career 
fascinating. 

When  sympathy  for  those  who  have  broken  the  law  is  permitted  to  run 
riot  over  consideration  for  the  public  good,  the  greatest  mischief  may 
result.  This  led  the  warden’s  wife  in  Pittsburg  to  help  the  Biddle 
brothers  break  out  of  the  prison  in  which  they  were  confined  under 
death  sentence  for  murder.  The  infatuated  woman  even  fled  with  the 
criminals,  and  perished  with  them  in  their  vain  attempt  to  resist  arrest.* 
A  more  serious  case  of  pity  for  individuals  overriding  regard  for  public 
interests  appears  in  the  action  of  the  Minnesota  authorities  in  paroling 
the  Younger  brothers.  The  story  is  instructive  enough  to  be  told  in 
some  detail. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  a  band  of  robbers  became  notorious  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  which  a  little  later  extended  its  operations  and  its  ter¬ 
ror  through  Iowa  and  into  Minnesota.  In  a  raid  to  rob  the  bank  at 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  the  robbers  failed  because  the  citizens  defended 
their  property  with  their  lives.  Both  citizens  and  robbers  were  num¬ 
bered  among  the  dead  and  wounded  when  the  fight  was  over.  Two 
brothers  named  Younger  belonging  to  the  band  were  captured,  duly  con¬ 
victed  on  trial,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  After  serving 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  have  been  liberated  on  parole, 
and  were  at  once  taken  into  the  employ  of  a  mercantile  company. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  parole  are  that  they  were  the  youngest  and 
least  guilty  of  the  band,  that  their  capture  was  due  to  their  stopping  to 

*  See  daily  papers,  January  31,  1902. 
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aid  wounded  comrades,  that  their  conviction  was  due  to  their  refusal  to 
kill  wounded  witnesses,  and  that  they  have  been  model  prisoners  who 
never  from  the  first  gave  the  keepers  any  anxiety.  So  far  as  these  men 
themselves  are  concerned,  these  reasons  may  be  considered  sufficient. 
They  will  not  rob  banks  again.  No  one*in  the  community  need  fear 
losing  life  or  property  at  their  hands.  It  is  easy  to  be  assured  that, 
though  these  men  thirty  years  ago  made  robbery  their  business  and  went 
prepared  to  kill  rather  than  fail  of  getting  their  booty,  they  are  now 
cured  of  all  criminal  tendencies. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  and  one  which  gives  a  wider 
outlook,  there  is  serious  objection  to  their  parole.  What  will  be  its 
effect  on  boys  who  have  found  fascination  in  stories  of  romantic  robbers.? 
It  was  reported  that  for  some  days  after  these  men  began  work  in  their 
new  position,  the  place  was  thronged  with  people  who  wished  to  shake 
hands  with  them.  At  intervals  the  daily  papers  still  give  news  items 
about  them  as  about  persons  of  public  importance.  The  next  we  know 
they  may  be  announced  as  attractions  at  a  series  of  county  fairs  as  an> 
other  once  notorious  criminal  has  just  been  advertised  in  what  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  moral  counties  of  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  multitudes  already  so  magnify  these  men's  impulsive  virtues  toward 
their  partners  in  crime,  and  their  quiet  acceptance  of  prison  life,  as  to 
overlook  their  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  that  to  not  a  few  they 
loom  up  as  heroes. 

The  Minnesota  Board  of  Pardons  has  taken  a  great  responsibility  in 
granting  them  a  parole.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  statesmen  that 
we  live  in  a  world  where  not  all  are  wise  men  and  philosophers.  The 
percentage  of  the  unwise  and  unstable  is  so  large  that  it  must  at  all 
times  be  seriously  reckoned  with.  The  peril  to  society  from  this  Minne¬ 
sota  parole  is  that  it  may  make  many  of  the  unstable  look  upon  a  delib¬ 
erately  planned  robbery  as  a  light  thing,  and  the  shooting  down  of  men 
who  are  defending  their  property  as  an  act  which  society  can  condone. 
A  State  by  one  such  parole  may  do  more  to  encourage  crime  in  her  youth 
than  her  courts  and  prisons  can  undo  in  many  years. 

Another  evil  of  this  action  is  its  influence  to  make  the  next  community 
that  successfully  resists  robbers,  shoot  down  without  trial  the  men  they 
capture.  One  of  the  most  powerful  persuasives  to  lynch  violence  is  the 
inadequacy  of  many  of  our  legal  punishments.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
needed  to-day  in  the  United  States  along  every  line  of  defense  to  prevent 
revolt  from  the  reign  of  law,  and  lapsing  into  the  barbarism  of  private 
revenge. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  society  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  a 
murderer  than  to  execute  him.  In  many  cases.  No.  When  Belisarius 
hanged  two  of  his  soldiers  for  murder,  he  secured  such  discipline  in  his 
army  as  made  it  a  resistless  host  against  the  Vandals.  England  by 
prompt  legal  execution  of  murderers  has  almost  made  homicide  a  thing 
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of  the  past,  even  among  her  mixed  population.  Punishments  are  justi¬ 
fied  if  they  secure  the  great  end  of  public  security.  This  is  the  main 
purpose  of  punishment.  W.  E.  C.  Wright. 

Olivet  College,  Michigan. 


TENNYSON’S  PRAYER. 

The  first  stanza  of  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam” — and  with  it  the 
whole  prologue— has  suffered  from  commentators.  What  can  be  clearer, 
if  let  alone,  than  these  lines: — 

“  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 

By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove.’’ 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  it  plainer  that  they  are  addressed  primarily 
and  directly  to  Christ,  that  would  be  done  by  quoting  the  words  of  i 
Peter  i.  8,  words  certainly  familiar  to  the  poet,  “  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
having  not  seen  ye  love;  in  whom  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be¬ 
lieving,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.’’ 

Now  what  say  certain  commentaries  ?  I  take  up  the  latest,  and  on  the 
whole  the  best, — that  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley  of  Oxford,*— and  read,  “In 
stanza  I.  immortal  Love  is  addressed  as  the  Son  or  revelation  of  God;  in¬ 
visible,  unprovable,  embraced  by  faith  alone  ’’  (p.  80).  According  to 
this,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  addressed  and  adored  as  immortal  Love,  but 
love,  the  affection,  is  personified,  and  deified,  and  invoked.  The  aim  of 
the  note  is  to  cut  off  the  reference  to  the  personal  Christ.  Again,  “  In 
the  first  shock  of  grief  the  poet  felt  that  the  love  within  him'was  his 
truest  self,  and  that  it  must  not  die  .  . .  and,  like  undying  love,  he  *  em¬ 
braced  ’  even  in  his  darkest  hours  as  ‘  God  indeed  ’  ’’  (p.  79).  To  find  a 
parallel  to  this  inversion,  and  therefore  perversion,  of  the  poet’s  thought, 
we  may  take  the  Bible  statement  “  God  is  love,’’  and  change  it  to  “  Love 
is  God.  ”  Do  we  need  to  summon  the  powers  of  logic  and  rhetoric  to 
show  the  important  difference  between  those  two  statements  ?  Common 
sense  is  enough. 

Now  what  reason  is  there  why  any  commentator  should  intervene 
where  all  is  clear  to  make  all  dim  ?  Professor  Bradley  is  not  the  only 
one  who  does  this.  Genung  and  Davidson  do  the  same.  The  former 
says,  “  Immortal  Love  is  addressed  as  Son  of  God’’ ;  also  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  “to  the  Christ-nature  rather  than  to  the  Christ-name.’’  Why  this 
strain  imposed  up>on  a  meaning  so  obvious  ?  Why  turn  a  prayer  to 
Christ  into  a  prayer  to  an  affection  even  so  royal  as  love  ?  The  cause 
may  be  found  partly  in  the  attempt  to  find  something  deeper  and  more 
worthy  of  a  great  poet  than  a  simple  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  yet  there 

*  A  Commentary  on  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam  (1901). 
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is  nothing  deeper  than  God,  and  devotion  to  him;  and  there  are  intel¬ 
lectual  depths  enough  in  the  prayer  itself,  without  seeking  to  multiply 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  devout  personal  faith. 

But  this  supplanting  of  Christ  by  love  is  probably  due  not  chiefly  to  a 
dreamy  search  for  profundities  of  meaning,  but  to  the  influence  of  other 
parts  of  Tennyson’s  poetry,  especially  of  the  later  portion  of  “  In  Memor- 
iam  ”  itself.  In  the  sonnet  “  Doubt  and  Prayer,”  published  in  the  poet’s 
latest  volume,  are  the  lines: — 

”  Before  I  learn  that  Love,  which  is,  and  was 
My  Father,  and  my  Brother,  and  my  God.” 

Does  not  that  prove  that  ”  Immortal  Love  ”  in  the  Prologue  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  address  and  adoration  ?  No;  to  use  it  so  is  to  violate  the 
fundamental  law  of  exegesis;  viz.  Every  passage  belongs  in  its  own 
place,  and  shows  its  meaning  there.  Those  lines  are  far  away  from  the 
Prologue  in  origin,  in  setting  and  connection,  and  have  nothing  to  do  in 
explaining  it. 

The  later  portions  of  ”  In  Memoriam  ”  may  have  a  better  claim.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bradley  says  that  “the  later  sections  will  be  found  the  best  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Prologue.”  Here,  it  is  true,  we  find  such  a  line  as  this 
(Canto  cxxvi.): — 

“Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King,” 

but  in  none  of  these  sections  is  there  any  confounding  of  love  with  God. 
It  is  also  of  prime  importance  that  the  Prologue  is  introductory  and  per¬ 
sonal.  It  is  almost  a  preface.  It  came  fresh  from  a  mind  and  heart  full 
of  the  whole  poem,  but  it  is  not  a  summary,  and  not  an  epilogue.  The 
poet  knew  his  art  better  than  to  make  it  either.  The  ecstasy  of  some  of 
the  later  cantos  is  out  of  place  in  a  preface.  The  Prologue  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  poem,  without  repeating  its  passionate  rhetoric,  or  its 
shadowy  speculations.  It  lays  the  whole  work,  quivering  with  love,  on 
the  altar  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  immortal  Love. 

To  the  question  w  hat  Tennyson  himself  thought  of  the  mis-explana- 
tions  of  his  commentators,  I  can  discover  no  exact  answer.  He  com¬ 
mended  Miss  Chapman’s  “Companion  to  ‘In  Memoriam,’  ”  although  it 
begins  with  the  remark,  “The  Poet  dedicates  his  Elegy  to  that  Unseen 
Love  which  is,  he  trusts,  at  the  heart  of  things,  in  which  all  things  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being,  which  is  perfect  power  and  perfect  ten¬ 
derness  and  perfect  justice.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  in  his  |k>sscs- 
sion  for  some  time  Dr.  Gatty’s  “  Key  to  Lord  Tennyson’s  ‘  In  Memori¬ 
am,’  ”  and  made  so  many  corrections  that  the  author  says  of  the  correct¬ 
ed  edition,  “  I  feel  sure  that  it  contains  nothing  which  he  disapproved.”  * 
And  the  “Key”  contains  the  following:  “  The  prefatory  Poem  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Christ,  God  Himself  upon  earth  ”(p.  143).  If  the  question 
had  been  put  squarely  to  the  poet,  “Did  you  mean  Jesus  Christ  in  your 
*  Preface  to  Fifth  Edition,  p.  xxvii. 
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invocation  ?  *’  I  imagine  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  an  impertinence. 
It  seems,  however,  that  more  than  once  he  was  asked  the  meaning  of 

immortal  Love,”  and,  according  to  the  Memoir  by  his  son,  **he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  used  Love  in  the  same  sense  as  St.  John  ”  (i  John  iv.).^ 
This  is  the  chapter  that  affirms  and  repeats  "God  is  love,”  and  also 
emphasizes  the  incarnation  thus:  "In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of 
God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might  live  through  him.”  The  interpreters  that  bid 
us  think  of  Love  as  a  substitute  for  Christ  will  find  scant  comfort  in 
their  reading  of  that  chapter. 

If  still  some  have  the  feeling  that  the  simple,  obvious  meaning  is  too 
orthodox  for  Tennyson,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  however  unorthodox 
some  of  his  statements  of  belief,  uttered  hastily  in  later  life,  may  appear, 
certainly,  at  the  time  of  writing  "  In  Memoriam,”  he  was  a  devout  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Incarnation.  To  Dr.  Gatty  he  said,  "  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
creeds:  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  know  God  Himself  came  down  from 
heaven  in  the  form  of  man.”  ^ 

The  Christian  thought  of  to-day  centers  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is 
greatly  worth  while  to  rescue  this  prayer  from  the  misty  realm  of  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  place  it  where  it  belongs, — in  the  forefront  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  devotion  of  the  world  of  culture  and  intellect.  It  is  not  a  rhapsody 
on  love,  but  a  real,  vital  prayer, — sincere,  humble,  profound,  sublime. 

Adblbert  Collkcb.  L.  S.  POTWIN. 

^Vol.  i.  p.  312,  note.  “Key,  p.  143. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Analytical  Psychology:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Colleges  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  presenting  the  Facts  and  Principles  of  Mental  Analysis  in 
the  Form  of  Simple  Illustrations  and  Experiments,  with  forty-two 
Figures  in  the  Text  and  thirty-nine  Experimental  Charts.  By  Light- 
NER  WiTMER.  Pp.  xvii,  251.  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  London:  Ginn  & 
Co.  1902.  1 1. 60. 

Psychology  is  the  youngest  of  the  biological  sciences;  it  is  among  the 
oldest  of  the  theoretical  sciences.  From  Plato  to  Wundt  is  a  long  period 
in  the  history  of  the  race;  it  is  a  still  longer  step  to  pass  from  their  re¬ 
spective  views  of  the  facts  of  mind.  A  philosophy  of  mind  has  been  the 
possession  of  every  age  since  man  became  a  problem  to  himself,  but  a 
science  of  mental  phenomena  has  not  been  systematically  attempted  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  of  course,  too  soon 
to  affirm  that  its  final  form  has  been  given  to  the  scientific  treatment  of 
conscious  states.  But  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  that  the  two  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  mind  just  mentioned  have  been 
finally  differentiated;  and  that  psychology — in  contradistinction  to  the 
philosophy  of  mind— must  be  cultivated,  as  all  science,  free  from  presup- 
p>ositions;  and  that  its  highest  generalizations  can  only  express  the  uni¬ 
form  modes  of  behavior  of  those  facts  made  known  by  the  analytic  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

While,  however,  general  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  psychology  has 
in  the  main  been  secured,  the  literature  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  is 
available  for  the  English-reading  student,  is  in  au  unsatisfactory  state. 
It  is  true  we  have  some  excellent  treatises,  each  abreast  of  the  assured 
results  of  laboratory  experimentation,  in  which  one  may  trace  out  a 
more  or  less  consistent  theory  of  the  nature  of  mind  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view;  but  so  far  these  books,  for  the  most  part,  presuppose  an 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  science,  and  are  only  half  intelligible 
to  any  who  may  be  in  ignorance  of  those  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 
On  the  other  hand,  over  against  this  array  of  books,  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  of  psychology  whose  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  from  the  side  of  its  theory,  we  have  the  psychological 
laboratories  and  the  laboratory  manuals,  doing  their  own  work  in  a  pains¬ 
taking  and  praiseworthy  way.  But  there  has  been  little  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  sometimes  opposition.  The  fault  lies  sometimes  with 
the  experimentalist  who  affects  to  regard,  as  mythological,  results  at- 
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tained  by  unaided  introspection;  sometimes  with  the  psychologist  who 
uses  introspection  as  his  only  method  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  for  look¬ 
ing  upon  his  colaborer  as  a  mere  mechanic.  But,  whatever  misunder¬ 
standings  have  existed  since  the  change  of  view  of  Wundt  himself,  the 
two  branches  have  felt  increasingly  the  need  of  each  other,  and  there  is, 
no  doubt,  room  for  a  book  which  shall  make  available,  for  general  class¬ 
room  work,  the  experiments  and  methods  of  the  laboratory  as  a  support 
for  the  developmental  treatment  of  mental  life  to  which  in  large  measure 
we  have  been  hitherto  confined  in  our  general  courses  in  psychology.  It 
is  as  meeting  this  demand  that  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  Pro¬ 
fessor  Witmer’s  manual.  In  his  “Analytical  Psychology  “  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  the  profession  which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize;  but  more  conspicuously  has  he  placed  the  subject,  on  its  experi¬ 
mental  and  theoretical  sides,  in  its  modern  bearings;  and,  in  bringing 
the  two  sides  together  in  a  definite  way,  he  has  helped  to  put  an  end  to 
that  unfruitful  isolation  which  might  have  blocked  future  progress.  In 
this  connection  we  may  add,  that  this  undertaking  is  not  a  mere  experi¬ 
ment,  nor  is  its  usefulness  problematical;  for,  besides  what  has  been 
done  by  other  individual  teachers  in  other  places  along  similar  lines, 
the  form  of  the  book  before  us,  we  are  told,  took  shape  “  in  connection 
with  a  course  of  lectures  given  in  Philadelphia  in  1893,’’  and  at  other 
places  with  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  (Preface,  p.  vi). 
Further  characterization  of  the  work  is  unnecessary, — only  to  add,  that 
it  does  not  “  constitute  a  manual  of  experimental  psychology,”  but  is 
one  by  which,  through  “  a  series  of  experiments  that  can  be  performed 
by  the  untrained  student  of  psychology  .  .  .  without  costly  and  compli¬ 
cated  apparatus”  (p.  iv),  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  mental  life 
may  be  gained,  and  the  student  be  trained  to  make  his  own  induction 
after  they  have  been  properly  analyzed  and  described.  It  is  to  this  anal¬ 
ysis  of  his  own  experience  that  we  have  here  an  assistance,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  and  explanation,  of  which  psychology  in  large  part  consists, 
are  then  made  a  true  discipline  in  scientific  procedure. 

The  general  methotl  and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  deserve  a 
word  of  notice.  The  standpoint  of  the  psychologist  has  been  maintained 
throughout,  and  the  experiments,  fifty  in  number,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  the  progressive  development  of  the  topics  of  the  several  chapters. 
The  experiments  are  made  the  basis  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  are  not 
nierely  illustrative  of  positions  didactically  announced  beforehand. 
Every  one  knows  the  influence  of  preadjusted  attention  011  what  is  ob¬ 
served  under  given  conditions.  This  fact,  of  course,  is  itself  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem,  and  it  is  treated  in  Chapter  II.;  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
of  psychology,  and  by  no  means  the  larger  part  of  it.  We  consider  the 
method  a  wise  one,  not  only  for  the  results,  but  especially  for  the  in¬ 
creased  training  in  introspection  it  thereby  secures.  Without  this  train¬ 
ing  in  observation,  whatever  success  it  may  gain  in  other  directions,  psy- 
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chology  is  hardly  worth  while  for  student  or  teacher.  The  method  de¬ 
termines  the  order  of  topics.  Beginning  with  the  more  familiar  phe¬ 
nomena,  i.e.  with  the  concrete  experiences  of  objective  fact,  we  are  led 
to  the  more  abstract  and  less  familiar;  and,  instead  of  starting,— as  in 
the  genetic  method, — we  end  the  course  with  Sensation  as  the  Mental 
Element  ”  (Chapter  VII.).  The  book,  in  fact,  treats  of  but  two  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  related  topics,  viz..  Perception  (Chapters  I.-IV.)  and  Sen¬ 
sation  (Chapters  V.-VII.). 

The  two  chapters  (V.  and  VI.)  dealing  with  the  physical  and  physio¬ 
logical  determinants  of  sense-experience  will  attract  special  attention, 
— not  because  of  anything  new,  but  because  a  particularly  difficult  piece 
of  work  has  been  done  so  uniformly  well.  We  are  all  agreed  that  no 
satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  our  conscious  experiences,  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  way,  which  does  not  make  the  dependence  of  this  experience  on 
physical  and  physiological  processes  a  matter  of  study.  The  difficulty  of 
an  elementary  presentation  of  the  physics  and  physiology  of  sensation 
which  shall  not  confuse,  rather  than  help,  the  student,  is  not  imaginary. 
Nor  can  we  exclude  the  main  facts  of  biology,  especially  the  histology 
of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole  and  of  its  special  parts,  if  the  functions 
of  that  system  are  to  become  intelligible  as  mediating  psychic  activities. 
The  chapters  which  treat  of  these  subjects  more  particularly  are  wise  in 
their  selection  of  material  and  clear  in  its  presentation.  To  exclude 
everything  would  have  lieen  fatal,  to  have  included  much  more  useless. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well.  The  paper  is  good,  the 
type  clear,  the  illustrations  neat,  the  binding  attractive.  In  all  its  me¬ 
chanical  features  it  recommends  itself.  On  pages  xi-xiii  a  list  of  charts 
(39  in  number)  with  the  number  of  the  experiments  in  which  they  are 
used  is  given,  and,  immediately  following  (pp.  xv-xvii),  a  list  of  dia¬ 
grams  (42  in  number)  in  each  case,  with  the  page  reference  to  the  text. 
In  an  Appendix  (pp.  229-232)  is  found  the  “number  of  every  experi¬ 
ment  requiring  any  kind  of  appliance,  material,  or  apparatus  other  than 
the  experimental  charts,  its  page  number,  and  the  appliances  called  for.” 
An  Index  covering  eighteen  pages  will  be  of  service  to  any  one  using 
the  book.  Arthur  Ernest  Davies. 

Ohio  Stath  Univkrsity. 


Fragments  in  Philosophy  and  Science;  being  Collected  Essays 
and  Addresses.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  Hon. 
D.  Sc.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  Stuart  Professor  in  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  389.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1902.  I2.50,  net. 

The  recognized  position  which  Professor  Baldwin  holds  in  psycholog¬ 
ical  circles  makes  the  appearance  of  each  new  volume  written  by  him  a 
matter  of  much  interest.  The  present  volume  of  “  Fragments  ”  is  made 
up  from  scattered  publications  covering  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  form  of  psychological  teaching  has  been  much  changed 
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in  America,  and  Professor  Baldwin  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  newer  movements.  These  papers,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  merit, 
have  therefore  an  important  historical  value.  A  mere  recitation  of  the 
table  of  contents  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  range  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  volume,  as  well  as  to  indicate  that 
in  them  we  have  a  limit  of  Professor  Baldwin’s  ultimate  philosoph¬ 
ical  views.  Philosophy:  Its  Relation  to  Life  and  Education;  The  Ideal¬ 
ism  of  Spinoza;  Recent  Discussion  in  Materialism;  Professor  Watson  on 
Reality  and  Time;  The  Cosmic  and  the  Moral;  Psychology,  Past  and 
Present;  The  Postulates  of  Physiological  Psychology;  The  Origin  of  Vo¬ 
lition  in  Childhood;  Imitation:  a  Chapter  in  the  Natural  History  of 
Consciousness;  The  Origin  of  Emotional  Expression;  The  Perception  of 
External  Reality;  Feeling,  Belief,  and  Judgment;  Memory  for  Square 
Size;  The  Effect  of  Size-contrast  upon  Judgments  of  Position  in  the  Ret¬ 
inal  Field;  An  Optical  Illusion;  New  Questions  in  Mental  Chronometry; 
Types  of  Reaction;  The  “  Type-theory  ”  of  Reaction;  The  Psychology  of 
Religion;  Theism  and  Immortality;  Moscow  after  the  Coronation;  Mr. 
Spencer’s  Philosophy;  Contemporary  Philosophy  in  France;  Professor 
James’  Principles  of  Psychology.  8.  P.  M. 

Philosophy  and  Life,  and  Other  Essap.  By  J.  H.  Muirhbad,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  i2mo.  Pp.  274.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Muirhead  presents  the  reader  with  a  series 
of  essays  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  interesting  to  the  lay  as  well  as 
to  the  philosophic  mind.  Aside  from  the  initial  essay  upon  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Life,  the  general  reader  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  and 
profitable  in  the  following:  Professor  William  Wallace,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  Philosophy  of  Life,  Abstract  and  Practical  Ethics,  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Poor-Law  Relief,  Modern  Methods  of  Temperance  Reform.  To 
the  more  technical  reader,  the  four  following  will  more  directly  appeal : 
The  Place  of  the  Concept  in  Logical  Doctrine,  The  Goal  of  Knowledge, 
Hypothesis,  Is  Knowledge  of  Space  a  prion?  S.  F.  m. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Andrew  Mar¬ 
tin  P'airbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford; 
author  of  “  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion”;  ”  Christ  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Theology,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii,  583.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1902.  I3.50,  net. 

In  his  preface  to  the  above-mentioned  volume.  Principal  Fairbairn  de¬ 
scribes  the  method  and  motive  of  his  procedure  as  follows:  “  First,  to 
explain  religion  through  nature  and  man;  and,  secondly,  to  construe 
Christianity  through  religion.  The  author  conceives  religion  to  be  a 
joint  product  of  the  mind  within  man  and  the  nature  around  him;  the 
mind  being  the  source  of  the  ideas  which  constitute  its  soul,  the  nature 
around  determining  the  usages  and  customs  which  build  up  its  body.  He 
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does  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  one  of  its  special  forms  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  without  the  local  nature  which  begot  and  shaped  it,  or  that  its 
general  being  can  be  resolved  and  construed  without  the  reason  or 
thought  which  is  common  to  the  race.  He  sees  in  religion  the  greatest 
of  all  man’s  unconscious  creations  and  the  most  potent  of  the  means 
which  the  past,  while  it  was  still  a  living  present,  formed  for  the  making 
of  the  man  and  the  times  that  were  yet  to  be.”  Although  the  author 
thus  divides  his  investigation  into  two  parts,  it,  nevertheless,  involves 
three  distinct  considerations;  viz.  a  philosophy,  a  philosophy  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  a  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  treatment  is  cumu¬ 
lative,  but  the  controlling  factor  is  Principal  Fairbairn’s  Philosophy. 
Through  an  investigation  of  theories  of  Knowledge  and  of  Action,  the 
author  endeavors  to  show  that  Reality  is  more  explicable  in  terms  of 
Mind  than  of  Matter. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Green,  Principal  Fairbaim 
maintains  that  Reality  is  a  perfect  creative  Personality  of  which  Nature 
is  the  mechanical  vehicle  and  Man  the  living  reproduction.  Thus  and 
thus  only,  he  believes,  can  the  strife  lietween  Science,  Morality,  and  Re¬ 
ligion  be  stayed.  Each  is  supreme  in  its  own  field,  but  Morality  and 
Religion  lie  deeper  than  Science.  To  Science  belongs  the  entire  field  of 
events  in  time, — events  which,  as  physical,  obey  inviolable  and  inexorable 
mechanical  laws.  To  Morality  belongs  the  field  of  the  human,  which, 
because  of  its  affinity  with  the  eternal  creative  principle,  is  itself  creative, 
and  free  from  the  limitations  of  fatalistic  law.  To  Religion  belongs  the 
proud  position  of  recognizing,  and  of  making  actual  in  this  human 
world,  the  creative  personal  principle  which  explains  alike  the  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  of  Nature  and  the  creative  activities  of  Man. 

In  his  philosophy  of  Religion,  Principal  Fairbairn  explains  the  vary¬ 
ing  content  of  religions  by  reference  to  the  local  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  out  of  which  they  arose  and  by  which  they  were  carried  forward. 
The  principle  lying  at  the  basis  of  every  religion  is,  however,  metaphys¬ 
ical.  According  as  it  has  been  apprehended  and  universalized 'in  its  per¬ 
sonal  and  moral  forms  are  we  to  judge  of  the  height  and  finality  of  any 
religion.  It  is  because  of  this  standpoint,  that  Principal  Fairbairn  pays 
less  attention  to  the  historical  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  more 
to  the  conception  of  him  as  the  Christ,  the  concrete  manifestation  of  the 
eternal,  infinite,  and  all-perfect  Personality.  Not  simply  as  a  man  are 
we  to  view  the  Nazarene,  but  as  a  potent  Personality,  whose  inffuence 
set  free,  and  maintained  through  history,  the  universalized  ideal  of  per¬ 
fect,  moral  personality — actual  in  God,  potential  in  all  men — as  the  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  Religion.  F'or  this  reason  the  Christian  religion 
stands  unique  and  final  among  religions,  and  Jesus  appears  justified  in 
his  claim  ”  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  P'ather.” 

The  volume  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  style.  Principal  Fair¬ 
bairn,  as  one  would  expect,  has  shown  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
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facts  and  principles  of  the  Science,  Philosophy,  and  History  which  bear 
upon  his  central  problem, — the  Personality  of  Jesus  and  its  significance 
as  a  unique  and  final  vehicle  of  Religion.  Whether  one  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  author,  he  must  lay  down  the  volume  with  the  feeling 
that  it  is  profound,  scholarly,  and  original  to  a  very  marked  degree. 
Obrklin  Colli  GB.  S.  F.  MacI/ENNAN. 

Systems  of  Ethics.  By  Aaron  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Higher  Mathematics,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 
8vo.  Pp.  464.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains. 

This  treatise  is  a  welcome  addition  to  ethical  literature.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  written  with  the  primary  aim  of  serving  as  a  text-book,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  well  adapted.  It  will  also 
serve  the  needs  of  the  general  reader  who  wishes  information  on  the 
progress  of  ethical  thought  and  a  lucid  exposition  of  sound  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  author  professes  the  attitude  of  an  investigator;  but  he  has 
clear  and  positive  ideas  on  the  main  question  at  issue. 

The  book  is  in  three  parts:  Theoretical  Ethics,  Practical  Ethics,  His¬ 
tory  of  Ethics.  Part  First  is  not  a  description  of  what  men  as  a  matter 
of  fact  do  do,  but  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  what  men  ought  to  do. 
In  placing  the  Goo<l  before  the  Right,  the  correct  view  is  upheld;  for 
no  valid  reason  can  Ije  given  why  a  thing  is  right  unless  it  is  of  .some  good 
to  some  one.  The  part  on  Practical  Ethics  gives  many  suggestive  and 
useful  hints  on  the  application  of  theory  to  practice.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  idea  of  ethics  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  ethical  theories.  Part  Third  is  generally  well  done,  giving  in 
concise  and  interesting  form  the  views  of  the  great  morali.sts  from  the 
Greeks  down  to  the  present. 

Democracy  and  Social  Ethics.  By  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House, 
Chicago.  Pp.  ix,  281.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1902.  $1.25. 

This  volume  of  the  Citizen’s  Library  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  contributions  to  psychology  and  sociology  that  have  recently 
appeared.  And  yet,  although  its  scientific  value  is  great,  its  humaniz¬ 
ing  value  is  greater  still.  Miss  Addams  speaks  out  of  the  richnes.s  of 
her  experience  with  Social-Settlement  problems,  and  with  a  sympathy 
written  large  on  every  page.  There  are  those  who  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  volume,  because  it  deals  more  with  problems  than  with  solu¬ 
tions.  They  will  claim  that  the  yolume  is  pessimistic.  Such,  however, 
are  those  who  stand  aside  from  social  problems,  and  desire  to  be  kept 
undisturlred  by  those  conditions  which  are  fraught  with  misery  to  such  a 
large  part  of  the  social  organism.  Others,  however,  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  social  worker,  for  it  is  true 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in  any  course  of  action  is  a  long  step 
toward  their  resolution.  Every  chapter  in  Miss  Addams’s  book  is  in- 
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tensely  interesting.  Typical  problems  are  presented;  such  as,  Charitable 
Effort;  Filial  Relations;  Household  Adjustipent;  Industrial  Ameliora¬ 
tion;  Educational  Methods;  Political  Reform.  The  volume  is  one  which 
every  intelligent  person  should  read— think  about.  S.P.M. 


Studien  ubbbr  Johannes  Calvin.  Die  Urteile  katholischer  und  prot- 

estantischer  Historiker  in  19.  Jahrhundert  iiber  den  Reformator. 

Von  Dr.  th.  Adolf  Zahn.  VI,  119S.  Giitersloh:  C.  Bertelsmann. 

At  first  sight  this  book  would  appear  to  be  a  collection  of  the  opinions 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  historians  concerning  Calvin,  after  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Schaff  in  his  Church  History.  It  is,  however,  rather  Dr.  Zahn’s  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  Calvin  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  verdict  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  unfavorable  one.  Hr.  Z&hn  is  a  laudator  temporis  acti.  No 
one  of  the  thirteen  works  passed  under  review  seems  exactly  to  suit  him. 
In  his  case  the  odium  theologicum  is  very  pronounced.  He  embraces  the 
opportunity  to  give  sly  hits  against  those  who  differ  from  what  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  the  truth.  Kampschulte,  the  Roman-Catholic  author  of  a 
Life  of  Calvin,  is  declared  “to  be  in  no  wise  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
truth,”  and  his  book  is  earnestly  warned  against  (p.  17).  Catholic  his¬ 
torians  of  all  lands  are  accused  of  studying  the  Reformation  with  the 
determined  intention  of  discrediting  it  (p.  19).  Stahelin’s  “  Leben 
Johannes  Calvins  ”  is  declared  to  be  “  the  best  book  that  we  at  present 
possess”  concerning  the  Genevan  Reformer.  But  when  Stahelin  says, 
that  “  in  Calvin  were  united  the  ruthless  zeal  of  an  Elijah  with  the  hum¬ 
ble  love  of  a  John,”  Dr.  Zahn  remarks,  that  “  modern  Pietism  can  under- 
derstand  neither  Elijah  nor  John  ”  (p.  58).  A  propos  of  Ilase’s  “Aka- 
demischen  Vorlesungen  iiber  Johannes  Calvin,”  Dr.  Zahn  evidently  pays 
off  an  old  score  by  declaring  that  “an  aesthetic  rationalism  cannot  under¬ 
stand  Calvin”  (p.  59).  Dr.  Schaff ’s  treatment  of  Calvin  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  Church  History  pleases  Dr.  Zahn  no  better.  Because  Dr. 
Schaff  intimates  that  the  Pauline  theology  will  be  succeeded  by  a  theol¬ 
ogy  of  a  Johannean  type.  Dr.  Zahn  asks,  “  Is  such  an  author  fitted  to 
pass  judgment  on  Calvin?  ”  (P.88.)  Again,  he  says,  “I  have  found 

wherever  Schaff  blames  Calvin,  Schaff  is  wrong  ”  (p.  91).  Dr.  Zahn 
does,  however,  praise  the  bibliographical  work  of  Schaff  (p.  92).  When 
Lie.  th.  August  Lang,  in  his  “  Das  Hausliche  Leben  Johannes  Calvins,” 
makes  the  suggestion  that,  had  Calvin’s  wife,  Idelette  de  Bure,  lived, 
her  influence  might  have  persuaded  the  Reformer  to  have  united  to  the 
honoring  of  God  forgiving  love  to  his  neighbor,  this  does  not  suit  Dr. 
Zahn.  He  declares,  “Calvin  was  entirely  in  the  right  in  the  sentence 
banishment  and  death,  and  I  think  that  Idelette  would  have  done  as 
Luise  Henriette  of  Brandenburg  did,  who  induced  her  husband  to  leave 
Berlin,  when  he  showed  a  disposition  to  weaken  in  signing  death-war¬ 
rants”  (p.  94).  This  is  ajjology  for  Calvin  with  a  vengeance  ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  showing  that  Dr.  Zahn  is  actu- 
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ated  by  an  inordinate  hero  worship.  The  following  will  suffice:  '*  In 
general  it  must  be  said  that  every  abandonment  of  a  Reformation  posi> 
tion  is  a  real  loss,  and  that  all  that  modem  development  thinks  it  has 
won  is  only  deception  and  error.  With  all  our  work  and  criticism  we 
have  nowhere  made  a  gain.  Calvin’s  system  of  doctrine  is  for  all  times 
the  perfect  statement  of  Reformed  tmth  ”  (p.  100). 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  instances  where  we  have 
held  up  to  criticism  Dr.  Zahn’s  views,  that  his  little  book  is  of  no  value. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  occupied  himself  with  studying  the  Genevan  Re¬ 
former.  His  object  in  publishing  the  volume  is,  he  declares,  to  introduce 
young  German  Church  Historians  to  the  rich  and  abundant  literature 
concerning  Calvin  (p.  iii).  To  that  end  he  gives  six  finely  printed  pages 
of  Calvin  bibliography.  The  references  that  he  has  gathered  together 
ought  to  be  of  value  to  the  well-equipped  American  scholar.  That  the 
life  of  Calvin,  which  Dr.  Zahn  says  “  is  yet  to  be  written,”  will  be  com¬ 
posed  in  the  spirit  and  along  the  lines  that  he  has  laid  down  will  hardly 
be  expected.  Ai.]:,EN  Dudley  Severance. 

Western  Reserve  University. 


Etudes  de  Thkoi.ogie  et  d’  Histoire,  publides  par  Mm.  lea  Pro- 
fesseurs  de  la  Faculty  de  Theologie  Protestante  de  Paris  en  Hommage 
d  la  Faculty  de  Theologie  de  Montauban  d  1’  Occasion  du  Tricentenaire 
de  sa  Fondation.  8vo.  Pp.  357.  Paris:  Fischbacher.  1901. 

It  appears  that  the  German  custom  of  the  Festschrift  has  invaded 
France.  Here  we  have  a  stately  volume  dedicated  by  the  professors  of 
the  Protestatit  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  to  those  of  the  like  faculty 
in  the  sister  University  of  Montauban,  the  occa.sion  being  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  latter’s  foundation.  The  authors  best 
known  in  America  are  August  Sabatier,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
‘‘The  Doctrine  of  Expiation  and  its  Historic  Evolution,”  Edmond  Stap- 
fer,  who  writes  on  ‘‘Michel  Nicholas,  the  Biblical  Critic,”  and  Jean 
R^ville,  who  traces  ‘‘The  Value  of  Mithriacisui  as  a  Religious  Factor  in 
the  Ancient  World.” 

Of  the  eleven  articles  which  together  make  up  the  book,  that  which 
will  most  interest  historians  is  the  essay  by  Raoul  Allier,  entitled  ‘‘  Un 
incident  philosophique  de  I’affaire  Urbain  Grandier.”  Those  who  have 
read  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  thrilling  romance  of  ‘‘  Cinq  Mars”  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  author  introduces  into  that  historical  novel  the  story  of  the 
unfortunate  priest,  Urbain  Grandier,  who  was  accused  of  having  be¬ 
witched  the  Ursulines  of  Loudun,  and  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a 
magician  in  1634.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  Urbain  Grandier  and  the  Ursulines  of  Loudun.  Yve-Plessis,  in  his 
excellent  ‘‘  Bibliographie  de  la  Sorcellerie,”  devotes  six  and  a  half  pages 
to  the  enumeration  of  special  treatises  on  the  subject. 

To  those  interested  in  the  Occult  Sciences,  M.  Allier  saves  much  use¬ 
less  labor  by  declaring  that  of  all  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
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Grandier  case  there  is  but  one  that  is  worthy  of  serious  perusal.  It  is 
presumably  because  the  author  of  the  little  pamphlet  of  sixty- four  pages 
was  a  Huguenot  that  his  version  of  the  affair  is  given  a  place  in  the 
“  Etudes  de  Theologie  et  d’  Histoire.” 

It  seems  that  about  the  year  1633  the  little  Ursuline  convent  at  Loudun 
was  the  scene  of  remarkable  instances  of  demoniacal  p>ossession.  P^re 
Laubardemont,  a  creature  of  Richelieu,  happened  to  be  in  the  town  at 
the  time.  He  had  been  sent  thither,  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  to  inquire 
into  this  manifestation  of  diabolism,  but  rather  to  destroy  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  the  chateau  of  the  place,  and  thus  to  render  impossible  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants.  When  Laubardemont  learned 
that  rumor  accused  Urbain  Grandier,  a  priest  of  notorious  laxity  of 
morals  and  well  known  for  his  hostility  to  Richelieu,  of  being  the  cause 
of  the  possession  of  the  nuns,  the  servant  of  the  Cardinal-Minister  saw 
the  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  master.  In  May,  1634, 
a  commission  was  summoned  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  Previous 
to  that  date,  Laubardemont  had  charged  the  clergy  to  preach  from  the 
pulpit  the  doctrine  that,  “the  Devil,  duely  constrained  by  the  exorcists, 
was  forced  to  speak  the  truth.”  The  idea  was  that  Satan  would  bear 
testimony  against  Grandier  and  against  the  Huguenots,  who  could 
then  be  destroyed.  Laubardemont  summoned  to  assist  at  the  ceremony 
three  of  the  neighboring  Protestant  pastors,  who  declined  to  attend. 

One  Huguenot  of  mark,  M.  Duncan,  physician  and  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  at  the  academy  of  Saumur,  was,  however,  a  witness  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  exorcising  of  the  nuns,  entitled  “  Dis¬ 
cours  de  la  possession  des  ursulines  de  Loudun,”  1634.  A  little  frayed 
copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris. 
M.  Allier  has  studied  it,  and,  as  above  intimated,  states  that  M.  Duncan’s 
account  of  the  exorcising  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  serious  perusal. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  an  abridgment  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Huguenot  physician  and  professor.  The  remarkable  thing  about  M. 
Duncan’s  discussion  is  the  principle  of  argumentation  that  he  lays  down. 
He  refuses  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  whether  demoniacal  possession 
is  possible,  but  asks:  “Were  the  Ursulines  really  possessed?”  With 
him  it  is  only  a  question  of  fact.  “Natural  causes,”  he  declares,  “be¬ 
long  more  to  naturalists  and  physicians  than  to  theologians.”  He  admits 
neither  demotiiacal  possession  nor  willful  deception;  but  says  of  the 
nuns,  “They  think  themselves  possessed  when  they  are  not.”  In  other 
words,  M.  Duncan  held  to  an  illusion,  and  that  the  sisters  were  laboring 
under,  what  would  to-day  be  called,  auto-suggestion.  He  thus  antici¬ 
pated  the  teachings  of  modern  physiological  psychology.  His  anatomi¬ 
cal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  state  that  the  contortions  of  the  nuns  had 
in  them  nothing  supernatural.  To  him  only  that  was  supernatural  which 
could  not  be  explained  on  natural  grounds,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  on  natural  grounds  the  strange  antics  of  the  Ursulines  of 
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Loudun.  It  is  precisely  because  he  rose  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  that  the  name  of  M.  Duncan,  the  physician  and  professor  of  Saumur, 
deserves  to  be'  rescued  from  oblivion.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
powerful  protectors,  M.  Duncan  did  not  share  the  tragic  fate  of  Urbain 
Grandier. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  M.  Allier  for  his  careful  study  of  what  he  de¬ 
clares  to  be  “the  only  philosophical  incident  in  the  affairs  of  Urbain 
Grandier.”  Ai:.i:.Bn  Dudi,ey  Sbverancb. 

Western  Reserve  University. 


The  Religion  of  the  Teutons.  (Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Re¬ 
ligions.)  By  P.  D.  ChantepiE  de  la  Saussaye,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Leiden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Bert  J.  Vos, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi¬ 
ty.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  504.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1902. 

This  comprehensive  and  elaborate  volume  is  in  the  original  unrivaled 
in  the  sphere  of  which  it  treats;  while  its  excellent  translation  into  Eng¬ 
lish  makes  it  fill  a  place  in  our  own  literature  which  was  strikingly  defi¬ 
cient  in  books  of  reference.  The  volume  is  accompanied  by  clearly 
printed  historical  maps,  and  is  supplied  with  a  Bibliography  occupying 
forty-six  pages  and  an  Index  of  thirty-eight  pages.  The  entire  series  to 
which  it  belongs,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Jastrow,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  students  of  comparative  religion. 


The  Ancient  Catholic  Church  from  the  Accession  of  Trajan  to  the 
Fourth  General  Council  (a.d.  98-451).  (International  Theological  Li¬ 
brary.)  By  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  Collejje,  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  539.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1902.  I2.50,  net. 

As  a  compend  of  church  history  for  the  first  five  centuries,  this  volume 
will  be  found  most  useful,  for  ready  reference,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elaborate  church  histories,  and  for  the  general  information  de¬ 
sired  by  a  wider  reading  public;  while  the  temperate  presentations  of 
the  author’s  own  theories  upon  disputed  pioints  are  in  themselves  of  great 
value.  It  is  interesting  to  find  how  history  repeats  itself,  in  the  compar¬ 
ison  made  by  Dr.  Rainy  of  the  theistic  views  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill 
with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  in  which  the  similarity  is  certainly  very 
striking. 

As  applicable  to  the  changes  of  our  own  time,  we  cannot  forbear  quot¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  author’s  comment  upon  the  rise  and  growth  of 
Montanism. 

Speaking  in  general  of  the  imperceptible  progress  of  declension  sure 
to  follow  periods  of  exalted  religious  feeling  and  extraordinarily  high 
standards  of  Christian  life,  he  pertinently  remarks,  that  “  the  thing  to  be 
especially  noted  is  that  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  composition  of 
the  body  begins  to  ohange.  Time  was  when  the  accessions  to  it  were  al- 
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most  entirely  in  the  form  of  persons,  who,  as  the  result  of  inward  con* 
diet  and  crisis,  broke  with  their  old  ways,  with  the  associations  and  hab¬ 
its  of  previous  life,  and  gave  in  that  way  a  sufficiently  impressive  pledge 
of  the  earnestness  of  their  profession.  But  by  and  by  it  conies  to  pass 
that  the  bulk  of  the  accessions,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  them,  are  from 
the  children  of  the  members.  Of  these,  some,  after  consciously  stand¬ 
ing  out  alike  against  the  Christian  influences  and  the  sectarian  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  the  bwly,  come  distinctly,  by  a  great  change,  to  new  views  of 
things,  and  give  themselves  up  consciously  and  freely  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints  as  their  fathers  did.  Some — far  more — are  cases  of  another 
kind.  They  have  been  nurtured  in  Christian  homes;  they  have  been 
sheltered  as  much  as  may  be  from  undesirable  influences;  they  have 
manifested  on  occasions  tokens  of  seriousness  and  upright  purpose;  and 
they  are  willing,  as  their  friends  are  willing,  that  they  should  take  their 
place  as  believers.  Nor  has  any  one  a  right  to  form  an  adverse  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  their  profession;  theirs  may  often  be 
the  more  consistent  and  reliable  type  of  religion;  and  yet  certainly  very 
many  of  them  will  differ  in  their  development  from  the  old  type.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  question  being  how  far  they  ought  to  go  in  the  way  of  defy¬ 
ing  and  renouncing  fellowship  with  a  world  they  have  known  too  well 
and  are  now  forsaking,  the  question  will  often  rather  be,  why  restrictions 
should  be  accepted,  and  whether  this  or  that  indulgence,  which  the  soci¬ 
ety  conventionally  reckons  worldly  and  unbecoming,  might  not  be 
adopted  without  any  real  harm  or  danger. 

“  When  this  new  element  begins  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  when  the  new  tendencies  begin  to  operate  strongly,  a  crisis 
is  apt  to  take  place.  For  there  will  be  many  who  cling  not  only  to  the 
old  faith,  but  to  the  old  ways  of  embodying  it.  Those  on  the  other  side 
will  be  for  moderating  the  ancient  rigour,  for  broadening  the  platform, 
and  for  freer  accommodation  to  what  they  reckon  simply  human  in  the 
world  and  its  ways.” 

‘‘This  process  has  been  exemplified  a  hundred  times.  There  are  con¬ 
gregations  scattered  over  our  country,  arising  out  of  the  religious  awak¬ 
enings  of  the  end  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  in 
which  the  process  has  visibly  been  accomplished.  On  a  larger  scale  one 
may  refer  to  the  Mennonites  of  Holland,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
some  degree  also  to  the  Wesleyap  Methodists,  and  various  other  bodies  ” 
(PP-  133-134). 


Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature,  and 
Contents.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  994.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1902. 
Cloth,  |6.oo  per  volume;  in  half  morocco,  |8.oo  per  volume. 

This  volume,  though  the  final  one  in  form,  is  not  in  fact;  for,  an  extra 
is  announced  as  in  preparation,  to  contain  indexes  and  certain  subsidiary 
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article*  of  importance.  The  Index  certainly  will  be  important.  But,  *0 
full  are  the  volume*  already  issued,  that  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  glean¬ 
ings  have  been  left. 

The  contributors  to  the  present  volume  number  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen,  besides  the  editors.  A  more  representative  company  of  scholars  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  they  are  given  a  free  hand;  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  radicalism  such  as  is  characteristic  of  several  of  the  writers  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Biblica,"  is  noticeable  for  its  absence.  Many  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  sufficiently  elaborate  to  be  called  treatises  themselves.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  "  Predestination  ”  (16  pages)  by  B.  B.  Warfield, 
"Priests and  Levites”  (30  pages),  by  W.  Baudissin,  of  Berlin;  "  Proph¬ 
ecy  and  Prophets”  (20  pages),  by  A.  B.  Davidson;  "Book  of  Psalms” 
(17  pages),  by  W.  T.  Davison;  "  Book  of  Revelation  ”  (27  pages),  by  F. 
C.  Porter;  “ Sacrifice  ”  (20  pages),  by  W.  P.  Paterson;  "Salvation,  Sa¬ 
viour”  (17  pages),  by  W.  A.  Brown;  "  Septuagint  ”  (17  pages),  by  Eb. 
Nestle;  "  Sin  ”  (14  pages),  by  E.  R.  Bernard;  "  Son  of  God  ”  (10  pages), 
by  W.  Sanday;  "Son  of  Man”  (10  pages),  by  S.  R.  Driver;  "Taberna¬ 
cle”  (15  pages),  by  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy;  "Temple”  (21  pages),  by  T.  W. 
Davies;  "Versions”  (18  pages),  by  H.  A.  Redpath;  "Vulgate”  (17 
pages),  by  H.  J.  White;  "Writing”  (13  pages),  by  F.  G.  Kenyon.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  a  large  number  of  articles  of  from  five  to  ten  pages 
each;  but,  as  each  page  is  double  column,  and  contains  seventy-eight 
lines,  averaging  eight  words  to  a  line,  each  page  represents  about  four 
times  the  material  which  is  found  upon  an  ordinary  small-pica  page  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

But,  great  as  is  the  task  of  securing  the  preparation  of  the  longer  arti¬ 
cles,  an  even  greater  task  has  been  performed  by  the  editor  in  securing 
proper  attention  to  the  shorter  articles,  and  brief  notes  upon  every  sepa¬ 
rate  subject  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  It  is  in  this  department  that 
the  greatest  value  of  the  book  really  lies.  While  many  of  these  shorter 
articles  have  been  prepared  by  the  editor,  a  large  number,  perhaps  the 
majority,  have  been  specially  prepared  by  the  well-known  authorities 
upon  the  subjects  treated. 

The  long  list  of  well-selected  names  who  are  contributors  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  great  work 
has  been  completed.  But  it  is  a  work  for  strong  men,  and  not  for  babes. 
The  range  of  views  represented  by  the  contributors  is  such  that  the  weak¬ 
ling  would  be  somewhat  confused  by  an  apparent  lack  of  unity.  Such 
a  Dictionary,  however,  cannot  be  a  finality,  but  serves  its  best  purpose, 
if  it  represents,  as  this  does,  the  highest  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  its  issue.  We  congratulate  the  editor  and  the  publishers  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  the  herculean  task,  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
pages  of  the  volume,  and  the  perfection  of  the  presswork. 
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Theology  of  the  Westminster  Symbols:  A  Commentary,  Histor¬ 
ical,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  on  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  ^techisms 
and  the  Related  Formularies  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  858.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio:  Published  by  the  Author.  $3.00,  net. 

“No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth  new;  for 
he  saith.  The  old  is  better.”  It  is  with  some  such  feelings  as  this  that 
we  turn  from  the  vague,  pantheistic  theological  speculations  character¬ 
izing  much  of  recent  theological  literature,  to  this  solid  volume  by  one 
of  our  older  and  most  highly  respected  theologians  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion.  The  volume  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  While  being  loyal  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  author  insists  with  great  vigor 
and  clearness  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  all  the  group  of  doc¬ 
trines  that  is  naturally  connected  with  it.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of 
depravity  upon  man’s  capability  of  receiving  revelation,  he  says,  “We 
must  plant  ourselves  once  for  all  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  man 
even  while  sinful  has  faculties  and  capacities  to  which  such  a  communi¬ 
cation,  if  made,  can  successfully  appeal.”  Still,  there  is  such  a  degree 
pf  mental  obscuration  that  further  supernatural  action  is  necessary  “  to 
render  such  divine  communication  useful  in  their  spiritual  life.”  Upon 
the  question  of  inspiration,  he  rules  out  as  defective  notions  the  mechan¬ 
ical  theory  of  verbal  dictation,  and  insists  upon  “  the  existence  of  a  free, 
vigorous,  flowing,  and  largely  conscious  human  factor  in  the  holy  pro¬ 
cess.  .  .  .  The  human  is  as  really  blended  with  the  divine  in  Scripture, 
as  humanity  is  united  with  divinity  in  the  person  of  Christ.” 

By  way  of  caution  against  undue  reliance  upon  subjective  tests  to  the 
truth  in  revelation,  our  author  develops  the  idea  that  “that  inward 
work  itself  needs  external,  historical,  rational  foundation  such  as  a  duly 
authenticated  Revelation  alone  can  give  it.”  Res|>ecting  the  creation  of 
man,  the  author  is  inclined  to  accept  traducianism,  instead  of  creation¬ 
ism,  though  with  so  much  hesitation  that  he  is  ready  to  “  suggest  the 
query  whether  there  be  not  some  important  elements  of  spiritual  truth  in 
both  hypotheses  ”  (p.  251).  As  a  natural  consequence  of  his  partiality 
to  traducianism,  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  federal  headship  as  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  race,  and  stoutly  maintains 
“that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  and  hope  that  no  human  being 
ever  actually  perishes  who  does  not  personally  incur  the  penalty  of  the 
law  by  his  own  actual  transgression  ”  (p.  275).  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  it  is  maintained  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved 
by  divine  grace. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  devout  and  learned  author  of  this  volume 
was  a  defender  of  those  views  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  have 
recently  become  incorporated  in  the  shorter  statement  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  This  is  the  theology  which  entered  most  largely  into 
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the  most  successful  preaching  of  the  last  century,  and  a  study  of  it  is 
most  highly  to  be  commended  to  the  preachers  of  the  present  time.  For 
this  purpose,  we  know  of  no  other  volume  better  than  this. 

The  Founder  op  Mormonism:  A  Psychological  Study  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.  By  I.  Woodbridgb  R11.EY,  one  time  Instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  New  York  University.  With  an  Introductory  Preface,  by  George 
Trumbuli,  Ladd.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  446.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  1902.  I1.50,  net. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  to  explain  the  rise  and  prevalence  of  Mormonism.  The  author 
has  left  no  source  of  information  unexplored,  and  has  prepared  a  volume 
of  great  interest  and  value,  not  only  as  relating  to  Mormonism,  but  to 
the  general  question  of  how  false  religions  originate  and  perpetuate 
themselves. 

Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  inherited  a  deranged 
physical  constitution,  subject  to  mild  epileptic  fits,  during  which  he  had 
hallucinations.  In  cherishing  these  and  estimating  their  value,  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  prevalence  of  abnormal  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
throughout  the  country  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  also  possessed  of  hypnotic  power,  and,  in  the  absence  of  clear 
perceptions  of  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  operates,  was  doubtless  de¬ 
luded  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  medium  of  supernatural  communi¬ 
cations.  But  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  tell  where  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  his  real  delusion  and  his  artful  designs. 

The  personality  of  Smith  was  certainly  remarkable.  He  p>ersuaded 
his  own  family  to  believe  in  him.  In  a  surprising  manner  he  controlled 
a  large  number  of  minds  that  were  apparently  superior  to  his,  both  in 
their  native  powers  and  in  their  attainments.  While  professing  to  per¬ 
form  miracles  himself,  he  wisely  limited  them  to  such  as  are  now  scien¬ 
tifically  explained  through  hypnotic  influence  and  the  power  of  sugges¬ 
tion.  Ilis  miracles  were  phenomena  of  the  class  which  are  well  known 
at  the  present  time  in  connection  with  faith  healing,  Christian  science, 
and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Dowie.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  folly 
of  undertaking  miracles  of  a  higher  order,  and  endeavored  to  restrain  his 
followers. 

After  having  set  the  wheels  of  his  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  motion 
in  Western  New  York,  he  removed  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  about  the  time  of 
the  founding  of  Western  Reserve  and  Oberlin  colleges,  and  was  for  a 
while  a  competitor  of  these  institutions,  established  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  that  frontier  country.  Failing  in  this  competition,  he  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  then  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  When  the  pressure  of  the 
competition  of  the  well-regulated  Christian  sentiment  of  that  region  be¬ 
came  too  great,  his  followers,  soon  after  his  death  in  1844,  removed  to 
Utah,  where  they  were  permitted  to  develop  to  their  present  power  with 
little  molestation. 
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The  study  of  the  growth  of  Mormonisin  brings  into  clear  light  the  in¬ 
herent  and  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  to  believe  in  the 
supernatural,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  cherishing  and  main¬ 
taining  a  well-regulated  system  of  religious  belief.  Otherwise  society 
will  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  abnormal  characters  claiming  special  pre¬ 
rogatives  as  vicegerents  of  God.  The  Mormons  believe  in  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  this  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Bible  as  a 
finality  in  the  specific  revelation  of  God  to  man  which  is  giving  such 
rein  to  the  religious  impostors  of  our  time.  Partly  because  the  churches 
are  not  getting  out  of  the  Bible  all  that  there  is  in  it,  leaders  arise  on 
every  hand  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  their  own  self-made  wares. 
Human  nature  is  adapted  tp  the  growth  of  true  religious  faith.  If  the 
ground  is  not  fully  occupied  by  the  true  faith,  tares  will  inevitably  come 
in,  and  flourish  in  the  nutriment  that  was  provided  for  a  higher  purpose. 

Asiatic  Russia.  By  George  Frederick  Wright,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  xxii,  290 

and  xii,  340.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  1902.  I7.50,  net. 

These  volumes  give  the  first  adequate  account  in  English  of  the  vast 
Asiatic  region  occupied  by  Russia.  The  author  was  led  to  prepare  them 
by  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in  searching  for  the  information  he 
needed  before  making  his  recent  extensive  journey  in  the  countries  de¬ 
scribed.  With  the  additional  personal  knowledge  acquired  through  that 
journey,  he  has  completed  a  work  that  will  give  most  of  its  readers  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  in  place  of  previous  vague  impressions. 

The  plan  of  subdivision  into  five  parts  simplifies  the  complex  theme. 
First,  the  Physical  Geography  is  surveyed  from  Trans-Caucasia  to  the 
Arctic  Littoral  and  the  Pacific  Basin  in  120  pages;  second  come  220  pages 
devoted  to  the  story  of  the  Russian  Occupation,  including  most  impor¬ 
tant  chapters  on  Russian  Colonization  and  the  Exile  System;  Part  Third 
occupies  only  76  pages  in  arraying  the  peculiarities  of  each  political  di¬ 
vision  and  the  statistics  of  each;  Part  Fourth  devotes  66  pages  to  Social, 
Economic,  and  Political  Conditions,  and  sets  forth  both  the  grounds  for 
expecting  rapid  development  in  the  territory  described,  and  for  expect¬ 
ing  Russia  to  be  for  a  long  period  occupied  in  developing  the  country 
she  already  holds;  the  fifth  part  gives  100  pages  to  Natural  History,  un¬ 
der  three  topics, — Geology,  Climate,  Flora  and  Fauna.  At  the  end  is  an 
excellent  Index;  also,  a  brief  Bibliography.  The  eighty-three  illustra¬ 
tions  are  most  of  them  from  original  photographs.  Besides  six  small 
maps  inserted  in  the  text  there  are  three  large  ones  provided  in  the 
cover  pocket. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  author  has  the  attitude  of  a  sympathetic 
observer.  He  does  not  share  the  dread  of  Russian  growth  which  has 
been  so  general  with  the  Germanic  races,  and  especially  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  While  this  dread  has  not  in  recent  years  been  as  intense  among 
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the  Latin  races,  it  is  a  question  whether  its  original  source  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  mediaeval  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  author  found  himself  much  interested  in  the  Greek  Chiurch.  The 
great  buildings  erected  by  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  the  rich,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  in  which  rich  and  poor  stand  side  by  side  through  the  pro¬ 
tracted  services,  the  noble  church  music,  and  the  evident  presence 
among  all  classes  of  the  high  standards  of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  im¬ 
pressed  him  more  and  more.  The  part  played  by  dissenters,  “  Raskol- 
niks,”  in  settling  Siberia,  though  on  a  plane  of  much  lower  intelligence, 
may  still  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England.  The 
legal  recognition  in  the  Empire  of  12,000,000  floman  Catholics,  7,000,000 
Protestants,  1,000,000  Armenians,  4,000,000  Jews,  12,000,000  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  3,000,000  of  other  faiths  proves  the  gove  ument  far  from  intol¬ 
erant.  Indeed,  the  quiet  success  of  Russia  in  occupying  Turkestan  and 
its  adjoining  territory  is  accounted  for  by  her  almost  Roman  readiness 
to  leave  undisturbed  local  customs,  whether  civil  or  religious,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  her  general  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

The  extension  of  Russia  into  Asia  has  two  very  diverse  aspects.  One 
is  the  reversal  of  the  immemorial  westward  course  of  history  in  reoccupy¬ 
ing  some  of  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization  south  and-  southeast  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  Here  Russia  appears  as  the  regenerator  of  decayed  great¬ 
ness.  Balkh  once  rivaled  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Merv  and  Samarkand 
were  long  great  names.  Around  these  ancient  centers  of  life  is  still  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  fertility  like  that  of  Egypt.  But  civilization  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  where  human  enterprise  and  character  make  good  use  of 
physical  opportunities.  These  once  prosperous  valleys  of  the  ancient 
world  can  blossom  again  only  as  generations  of  despotism  and  anarchy 
are  succeeded  by  orderly  and  just  government.  In  many  places  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  welcomed  Russia  as  the  deliverer  from  internal  strife  or 
border  wars.  In  some  cases,  as  with  Khiva,  a  robl>er  horde  of  freeboot¬ 
ers  and  kidnappers  must  be  subjugated  by  force  to  protect  the  rights  of 
neighbors.  In  either  case  as  a  rule  law  and  order  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Russia,  and  she  has  moved  steadily  on  for  this  reason. 

In  Sil>eria  the  role  of  Russia  has  been  the  entirely  different  one  of  set¬ 
tling  unoccupied  country  and  subduing  the  wilderness.  At  almost  the 
same  time  when  fur  traders  from  Western  Europe  were  exploring  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  America,  those  from  Russia  were  penetrat¬ 
ing  even  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia.  But  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  were  so  difficult  to  utilize,  that  emigration  was  very  slow  for  two 
hundred  years.  Indeed,  not  till  the  opening  of  the  Siberian  railroad,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  did  the  movement  of  population  into 
Siberia  become  large  enough  to  enter  at  all  into  comparison  with  what 
we  have  seen  for  fifty  years  in  the  United  States.  In  two  respects  this 
emigration  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  know.  It  is  not  a  con¬ 
glomerate  population,  but  is  entirely  composed  of  Russians.  As  a  rule. 
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also,  the  settlers  are  not  individuals,  each  looking  out  for  himself,  but 
they  are  entire  village  communities  transferring  themselves  from  the  old 
seats  to  the  new,  and  carrying  with  them  their  old  customs  and  local 
self-government  almost  undisturbed.  Asiatic  Russia  may  easily  reach 
the  hundred-million  mark  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  it  will  differ 
much  less  from  European  Russia  than  the  United  States  does  from 
England. 

For  the  author’s  hopeful  estimate  of  the  Russian  government;  for  his 
opinion,  that,  having  now  reached  at  nearly  every  point  a  natural  and 
scientific  boundary,  Russia  will  not  be  found  aggressive;  for  his  vigor¬ 
ous  setting-forth  of  the  reforms  in  our  own  penology  which  it  behooves 
us  to  make  Ijefore  applying  too  many  epithets  to  even  the  exile  system, 
now  practically  abandoned  by  Russia;  and  for  a  great  variety  of  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  comments  bearing  on  many  different  problems  of  soci¬ 
ology,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  We  have  found 
even  its  statistics  attractive,  and  have  seen  ordinary  readers  sit  absorbed 
by  the  hour,  map  in  hand,  wondering  that  they  had  never  before  known 
or  thought  of  the  things  here  brought  to  their  attention.  It  will  correct 
many  prejudices.  It  will  enlarge  every  reader’s  hope  for  the  world. 

w.E  c.w. 

Morang’s  Annual  Register  of  Canadian  affairs.  1901.  Edit- 

e<l  and  Compiled  by  J.  Castf.ll  Hopkins,  F.S.S.,  author  of  the 

“Story  of  the  Dominion,’’  “The  Progress  of  Canada,’’  etc.  Pp.  xix, 

540.  Toronto:  George  N.  Morang  &  Co.  1902. 

In  these  days  of  evolutional  principles,  we  hear  much  of  the  necessity 
of  knowing  our  environments  in  order  that  we  may  profitably  adjust  our¬ 
selves.  If  this  teaching  be  true  in  a  national  sense,  we  are  afraid  that 
America  is  much  in  danger  of  making  false  adjustments  through  sheer 
ignorance  of  surrounding  conditions.  This  statement  is  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  the  average  American’s  ignorance  of  the  large  and 
rapidly  developing  commonwealth  to  the  north  of  his  native  land.  This 
ignorance  was  in  the  past  caused  partially  by  his  intense  preoccupation 
with  his  own  development,  and  partially  by  his  pride  of  industrial  power. 
At  the  present  time,  matters  are  now  somewhat  changed,  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  must  lift  her  eyes  and  view  the  horizon  of  her  national  life.  Natural 
conditions  would  seem  to  demand  that  her  nearest  neighlx>r  should  come 
in  for  considerable  attention,  and  it  may  be  said,  that,  when  once  the 
American  opens  his  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  aliout  him,  he  is  liound  to 
be  mightily  surprised  along  many  lines.  In  these  circumstances  one 
could  do  no  better  than  to  refer  the  American  to  such  a  work  as  that  un¬ 
dertaken  in  Morang’s  Annual  Register.  In  an  eminently  .satisfactory 
manner  it  gives  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  Canada, — her 
institutions,  industries,  trade  and  commerce,  finances,  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  population,  national  movements,  etc.  S.F.M. 
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appealed,  760;  secret  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel’s  rapid  spread,  761. 

Green’s,  W.  H.,  General  Introduc- 
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tion  to  the  Old  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 

Gregory’s,  D.  S.,  Crime  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  notic^,  214. 

H 

Harnack’s  “  Essence  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  ”  and  his  Critics,  article  on, 
by  O.  Zockler,  translated  by  J. 
G.  Fetzer,  476-500;  the  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  Christianity,  476;  Har¬ 
nack’s  lectures,  478;  Rupprecht’s 
criticism,  479;  Walther’s,  484; 
Cremer’s,  491;  Rahlenbeck’s, 
492;  Nathusius’s,  492;  Lemme’s, 
493;  Schick’s,  494;  joy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  495;  of  the 
positivists.  496;  opposition  by 
theological  gatherings,  497; 
weighty  criticism  by  Abb^  La¬ 
grange,  498;  reaction  inevitable, 
500. 

Hobson’s,  J.  A.,  Social  Problem, 
noticed,  207. 

Holbrook,  Z.  S.,  obituary  notice 
of,  216;  note  by,  383-386. 

Howland,  S.  W.,  article  by,  58-75. 

Huxley  and  Phillips  Brooks,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  N.  Clarke,  1-25; 
parallelisms  of  their  lives,  2; 
Huxley’s  career,  3;  personal 
characteristics,  5;  agnosticism  of, 
6;  Brooks’s  career,  7;  key  to  life 
of,  9;  pessimism  of  Huxley,  12; 
optimism  of  Brooks,  14;  Huxley’s 
defects,  17;  religion  a  necessity, 
18;  general  limitations  of  sci¬ 
ence,  19;  fullness  of  life,  20; 
science  goo<l  in  its  place,  21;  re¬ 
ligion  preeminently  necessary  in 
this  age,  22;  the  certainties  of 
theology,  24. 

J 

Jehovah-Jesus-Messiah,  article  on, 
267-281;  importance  of  Saul’s 
conversion,  267;  recognized  Jeho¬ 
vah  as  incarnate  in  Christ,  268; 
the  prophets  did  the  same,  269; 
Lord,  a  translation  for  Jehovah, 
270;  especially  where  the  Greek 
article  is  absent,  271;  evidence 
from  the  Pentecostal  address  of 
Peter,  272;  from  Stephen’s  ad¬ 
dress,  273;  evidence  from  i  Cor. 
xii.  3.  275;  from  Rom.  x.  9-13, 
279;  Phil.  ii.  9-1 1,  276;  2  Cor. 
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iv.  5,  277;  I  Thess.  iv.  i,  6,  278; 
these  help  to  interpret  Paul’s 
vision,  279;  explanation  of  Paul’s 
career,  2to. 

K 

Kant’s  Cosmogony,  noticed,  398. 

Keating’s,  J.  P.,  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Early  Church, 
noticed,  591. 

Kelly’s,  E.,  Government  or  Hu¬ 
man  Evolution,  noticed,  407. 

King,  H.  C.,  book  review  by,  401. 

L 

Leavitt’s,  J.  M.,  Reasons  for  Faith 
in  Christianity,  noticed,  393. 

Lindsay,  J.,  articles  by,  162-168, 
637-652;  Momenta  of  Life,  no¬ 
ticed,  5^. 

Lunn,  G.  R.,  articles  by,  341-365, 
434-450. 

M 

MacLennan,  S.  P\,  book  reviews 
by,  21 1-2 13,  400,  402,  403,  597, 
776-780,  790. 

Margoliouth’s,  D.  S.,  Lines  of  De¬ 
fense  of  Biblical  Revelation,  no¬ 
ticed,  584, 

McCurdy’s,  J.  F.,  History,  Prophe¬ 
cy  and  the  Monuments,  noticed, 
201. 

McFad yen’s,  J.  E.,  Message  of  the 
Prophetic  and  Priestly  Histori¬ 
ans,  noticed,  395. 

McGarvey’s,  J.  W.,  Authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  no¬ 
ticed,  587. 

McGiffert’s,  A.  C.,  Apostles’  Creed, 
noticed,  592. 

McIntosh’s,  H.,  Is  Christ  Infalli¬ 
ble  and  the  Bible  True,  noticed, 
394; 

Messianic  Prophecy,  The  Higher 
Criticism  and,  article  on,  by  E. 
H.  Dewart,  305-324;  extremes 
to  be  avoided,  305;  tlie  origin  of 
prophecy,  306;  of  the  Messianic 
hope,  307;  different  prophetical 
characteristics,  308;  unsympa¬ 
thetic  character  of  the  higher 
critics,  309;  tendency  to  ignore 
the  supernatural,  310;  natural¬ 
istic  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  31 1; 
Professor  Goodspeed’s  views 
criticized,  312;  negative  theories 
of  the  German  school,  313;  crit¬ 


ical  sagacity  insufficient,  314; 
the  fulnllment  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecy,  315;  pre¬ 
diction  of  future  events  has  a 
solid  biblical  foundation,  316; 
prophecy  in  Isa.  liii.,  317;  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Servant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  320;  assaults  on  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  323;  dilu¬ 
tion  of  orthodox  religious 
phrases,  324. 

Mitchell’s,  H.  G.,  World  before 
Abraham,  noticed,  199. 

Moore’s,  A.  W.,  Rational  Basis  of 
Orthoiloxy,  noticed,  387. 

Morang’s  Annual  Register  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Affairs,  for  1901,  no¬ 
ticed,  790. 

Mormonism,  A  Study  of,  articles 
on,  by  G.  R.  Lunn,  341-365.  434- 
450;  history  of  its  origin,  341; 
theology  of,  346;  the  doctrine  of 
God,  350;  of  creation,  351;  of 
iJ^an,  353;  of  celestial  marriage, 
354;  of  the  church,  358;  church 
government,  359;  revelation,  363; 
social  and  political  character, 
434;  social  life  of,  435;  relation 
to  education,  438;  present  politi¬ 
cal  status  of,  440;  resulting  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  443;  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity,  444;  mining  and 
manufacturing,  446;  mercantile 
activities,  448;  education  the 
true  corrective  of,  450. 

Morris’s,  E.  D.,  Theology  of  the 
Westminster  Symbols,  noticed, 
786. 

Muirhead’s,  J.  H.,  Philosophy  and 
Life,  noticed,  777. 

N 

Negro  Question,  The  Crux  of  the, 
article  on,  by  H.  A.  Stinison, 
717-729;  philanthropic  measures 
717;  recognition  of  lalxirers  in 
England,  718;  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  720; 
laborers  want  recognition,  not 
care,  722;  repression  at  the  South, 
724;  embarrassment  in  the  South, 
725;  the  simple  method  of  re¬ 
lief,  726;  labor  should  have  a 
free  market,  727. 

New  Wine  Skins,  noticed,  391. 

Noon,  T.  W.,  book  review  by,  591. 
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Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
198-215,  387-408,  584-599.  774- 


Oberlin  Interpreter  of  Albrecht 
Ritschl,  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  175-191;  supernaturalism 
in  need  of  emphasis,  175;  dan- 
}![er  of  too  much  catholicity;  176; 
errors  of  historical  interpreta¬ 
tion,  177;  the  theologian  more 
than  a  historian,  178;  diverse 
tendencies  of  Ritschlianism,  179; 
the  better  tendency  represent^ 
by  Professor  Swing,  180;  the 
danger  of  sympathetic  interpre- 
taiion,  181;  Ritschl’s  imperfect 
doctrine  of  sin,  182;  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  sin,  183; 
the  sternness  of  Jesus’  teaching, 
185;  lack  of  positiveness  in 
Ritschl’s  teaching,  186;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  sin  to  acts  of  ignorance, 
W  Ritschl,  189. 

Old  Testament,  Resurrection  3000 
— 4000  B.c.  and  the,  article  on, 
by  H.  Osgood,  409-433- 

Old  Testament,  Witchcraft  and 
the,  article  on,  by  C.  E.  Smith, 
26-35. 

Osgoo<l,  H.,  article  by,  409-433. 

OUley’s,  R.  E.,  Short  History  of 
the  Hebrews  to  the  Roman  Peri¬ 
od,  noticed,  396. 

P 

Paine  on  the  Ethnic  and  Christian 
Trinities,  Professor,  article  on, 
by  F.  H.  Foster,  1 29-152;  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  argument,  129;  con¬ 
clusions  relative  to  Christ,  131; 
failure  to  give  to  Christianity  its 
due  preeminence,  132;  fallacies 
in  comparative  religion,  133; 
reasonableness  of  the  traditional 
view,  134;  the  fallacy  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  theology,  135;  place  of 
history  in  theology,  136;  his  de¬ 
fective  view  of  Buddhism,  138; 
his  depreciation  of  the  Gospel 
histories,  14 1;  absurdities  '  of 
Buddhism,  142;  Ethnic  trinities 
not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Christian  trinities,  144;  doctrine 
of  eternal  generation  not  essen¬ 
tial,  145;  the  need  of  a  Mediator, 


146;  reasonableness  of  the  social 
trinity,  149;  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  from  the 
Bible,  150;  the  true  doctrine,  152. 

Palmer’s,  G.  H.,  Field  of  Ethics, 
noticed,  597. 

Parochial  Consciousness  of  the 
Church,  The  New,  article  on,  by 
T.  Chalmers,  153-161;  the  era  of 
evangelization,  153;  the  passing 
of  evangelization,  154;  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  catechumenate,  155; 
history  of  the  catechumenate, 
156;  m  the  German  Reforma¬ 
tion,  156;  in  the  Genevan  Ref¬ 
ormation,  157;  in  the  Scotch 
Reformation,  158;  the  problem 
in  America,  159;  duties  of  the 
hour,  160. 

Paton’s,  E.  B.,  Early  History  of 
Syria  and  Palistine,  noticed,  396. 

Paulsen’s,  F.,  Immanuel  Kant,  no¬ 
ticed,  597. 

Pearson,  Case  of  Professor,  note  on, 
379-382. 

Perry,  H.  F.,  article  by,  501-528. 

Philosophy  and  Religion:  their 
Relations  and  Results,  article  on, 
by  J.  Lindsay,  637-652;  the 
drawing  together  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  637;  services  of 
philosophy,  638;  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  religion,  639;  the  theory 
of  divine  immanence  rejected  by 
both,  640;  the  divine  omnipres¬ 
ence,  641;  religion  inconsistent 
with  pure  idealism,  642;  the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  643; 
freedom  of  the  will,  essential  to 
reli^on,  644;  Paulsen’s  views 
criticized,  645;  actions  of  the 
will  not  causeless,  647;  experi¬ 
ence  above  hypotheses,  648;  im¬ 
mortality  philosophical,  649;  im¬ 
perfections  of  language,  650;  re¬ 
ligion  the  highest  philosophy, 
651. 

Plenty  and  Famine  in  Egypt,  The 
Years  of,  article  on,  by  G.  F. 
Wiight,  169-174;  importance  of 
the  astronomical  year  in  Egypt, 
169;  physical  geography  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  170;  periods  of  plen¬ 
ty  and  famine,  171;  natural  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  outflow  of  the 
African  lakes,  172;  work  of  the 
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English  Government  in  remov¬ 
ing  them,  173;  natural  means 
connected  with  the  periods  of 
plenty  and  famine  in  Joseph’s 
time,  174. 

Potwin,  L.  S.,  note  by,  771-773. 

Primitive  Man  in  the  Ice  Age,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  Upham,  730-743; 
creation  a  progressive  process, 
730;  previous  evidences  of  gla¬ 
cial  man,  731;  estimates  of  his 
age,  732;  the  discovery  at  Lan¬ 
sing,  Kan.,  733;  description  of 
the  situation,  734;  the  age  of  the 
loess  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  735; 
the  Albertan  stage  of  the  glacial 
period,  736;  the  Aftonian,  737; 
the  Kansan,  Helvetian,  and 
Iowan,  73S;  the  Wisconsin,  739; 
relative  stage  of  the  Lansing  de¬ 
posit,  740;  length  of  the  glacial 
neriod,  740;  origin  of  primitive 
man  in  America,  741;  the  geolog¬ 
ical  eras,  742;  mystery  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  Creator’s  work,  743. 

Publications  Received,  215,  598. 

Punishment,  The  Purpose  of,  note 
on,  76S-771. 

Purves’  G.  T.,  Faith  and  Life,  no¬ 
ticed,  598. 

R 

Rainy’s.  R.,  Ancient  Catholic 
Church,  noticed,  783. 

Resurrection  3000— 40CXJ  B.c.  and 
theGld  Testament,  article  on,  by 
H.  Osgood,  409-433;  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  409;  Egyptian  views  of  fu¬ 
ture  life,  410;  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  41 1;  teaches  future  life, 
413;  the  resurrection,  416;  Isra¬ 
el’s  schf>oling  in  Egypt,  417; 
Christ’s  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  419;  the  ap>ostolic 
interpretation,  420;  the  material¬ 
ists  of  Christ’s  day,  422;  the 
creation  of  Adam,  424;  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Abel  and  Enoch,  425; 
of  Abraham,  426;  idea  of  death 
in  the  Old  Testament,  428;Sheol, 
429;  forever  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  430;  teaching  of  Isaiah 
and  Job,  431;  Greek  and  Latin 
mythoicgy  not  related  to  Old 
Testament  teaching,  432;  digni¬ 
fied  reticence  of  the  Bible,  433. 


Riley’s,  I.  W.,  Founder  of  Mor- 
monism,  noticed,  787. 

Ritschl’s,  A.,  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Justification  and  Reconciliation, 
noticed,  391. 

Ritschl,  An  Oberlin  Interpreter  of 
Albrecht,  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  1 75-191. 

Robertson’s,  A.,  Regnum  Dei,  no¬ 
ticed,  592. 

Royce’s,  J.,  World  and  the  Indi¬ 
vidual,  noticed.  400. 

Russell’s,  B.,  Philosophy  of  Leib¬ 
niz,  noticed,  21 1. 

S 

Saussaye’s,  P.  D.  de  la.  Religion 
of  the  Teutons,  noticed,  783. 

Sardeson,  F.  W.,  article  by,  557- 

574. 

Schuyler’s,  A.,  Systems  of  Ethics, 
noticed,  779. 

Science  and  Religion,  The  Reac¬ 
tion  l>etween  Natural,  article  on, 
by  F.  W.  Sardeson,  557-574;  nat¬ 
ural  science  not  directly  related 
to  theology,  557;  scientific  the¬ 
ory  a  correlate  to  religious  be¬ 
lief,  558;  the  scientist  has  belief 
beyond  actual  knowledge,  560; 
scientific  belief  liecomes  dog¬ 
matic,  561;  indefiniteness  of  the 
word  “evolution,”  561;  Chris¬ 
tianity  an  undeniably  true  theo¬ 
ry,  562;  miracles  difficult  of  def¬ 
inition,  563;  belief  in  God  logic¬ 
al,  564;  life  more  than  chemical 
activity,  565;  immortality  credi¬ 
ble,  566;  breaks  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  hypothesis,  567;  life  not 
a  necessary  outcome  of  physical 
force,  568;  the  law  of  evolution, 
undiscoverable,  569;  the  origin 
of  man  a  mystery,  570;  man  a 
fallen  being,  571;  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  572;  credibility  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  573;  religion  stands  upon 
its  own  basis,  574. 

Scomp,  H.  A.,  articles  by,  76-84, 
325-340. 

Scott’s,  W.  R.,  Francis  Hutcheson, 
noticed,  402. 

Scripture  Texts,  index  of,  791-792. 

Severance,  A.  D.,  book  reviews  by, 
399.  7»o-783- 

Sloane’s,  W.  M.,  French  Revolu- 
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tion  and  Religious  Reform,  no* 
ticed,  214. 

Smith,  C.  E.,  article  by,  26-35. 

Smith,  H.  G.,  noteb^,  764-768. 

Socialism,  The  Growing,  article  on, 
by  A.  B.  Chalmers,  254-266; 
early  phases  of  socialism,  254; 
the  original  sin  of  man,  255;  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  256;  love  the 
foundation  of  true  socialism,  257; 
evils  of  the  competitive  system, 
258;  growth  of  combinations  of 
capital,  259;  leading  to  social¬ 
ism,  261;  organization  both  of 
capital  and  labor  advantageous, 
262;  natural  tendencies  opposed 
to  selfishness,  265;  growing  so¬ 
cialization  of  society,  266. 

Sociological  Notes,  383-386. 

Spirit  Triune,  The,  article  on,  by 
S.  W.  Howland,  58-75. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  623-636. 

Stephens’s,  W.  R.  W.,  English 
Church  from  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  Accession  of  Edward 

I. ,  noticed,  399. 

Stevens’s,  G.  P.,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
noticed,  206. 

Stimson,  H.  A  ,  article  by,  717-729. 

Strike,  The  Steel,  articles  on,  by 
E.  L.  Bogart,  108-128,  294-305; 
principle  involved,  108;  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  organi¬ 
zation  of,  109;  capital  involved, 
1 10;  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 
III;  conferences  between  organ¬ 
izations,  1 12;  issue  between  par¬ 
ties,  1 13;  apparent  contradictions 
in  statement,  115;  final  crisis, 
120;  basis  of  settlement,  124; 
mistakes  of  the  leaders,  294;  ef¬ 
fect  of  machinery  upon  labor, 
296;  fear  of  the  depression  in 
wages,  297;  actual  scale  of  wages, 
298;  violations  of  contracts  by 
lalx>r  organizations,  301;  effects 
of  the  incorporation  of  trades- 
unions,  302;  the  outcome  in  En¬ 
gland,  304. 

Supernatural,  The,  article  on,  by 

J.  Bascoin,  238-253;  perennial 
interest  in  the  subject,  238;  pre¬ 
liminary  convictions,  239;  forms 
of  supernaturalism,  240;  inciden¬ 
tal  service  of  miracles,  241;  nat¬ 


ural  law  the  habitual  method  of 
God,  243;  spiritual  revelation  of 
the  natural  world,  244;  mind  su¬ 
perior  to  matter,  245;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  miracle  one  of  reason, 
246;  receptive  attitude  of  the 
mind  most  rational,  247;  free¬ 
dom  and  flexibility  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world,  248;  prayer  and  nat¬ 
ural  law,  250;  importance  of 
spiritual  activities,  251;  the 
power  of  goodne.ss,  252. 

Swartz’s,  J.,  Poems,  noticed,  408. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  book  review  by,  391. 

T 

Temple,  The  Cleansing  of  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  M.  Crane,  36-57. 

Tennyson’s  Prayer,  note  on,  771- 
773- 

Terry’s,  M.  S.,  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  noticed,  589. 

Theological  Aspects  at  theGennan 
Universities  at  the  Present  Time, 
note  on,  575-579- 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  The  Lat¬ 
est,  articles  on,  by  H.  M.  Whit¬ 
ney,  217-237,  45^-475.  653-681; 
difficulties  of  the  Hebrew,  217;  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  219;  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  too  literal,  220; 
Greek  tenses  different  from  An¬ 
glo-Saxon,  221;  indefiniteness  of 
ancient  literature,  222;  mean¬ 
ings  missed,  223;  figure  of  hy- 
perlx)le,  in  the  Bible,  225;  of 
paranomasia,  226;  of  metaphor, 
228;  peculiar  Hebraisms,  231; 
hendiadys,  234;  personification, 
235;  personification  of  nature, 
236;  aims  and  results,  451;  the 
removal  of  ambiguities,  452;  of 
coarse  and  undignified  expres¬ 
sions,  453;  of  obsolete  expres¬ 
sions,  454;  of  archaisms,  455; 
treatment  of  the  pronoun  1/5, 
456;  undue  conservatism  of  the 
American  Revisers,  457;  use  of 
the  term  Jehovah,  459;  Sheol, 
459;  wilt  and  shalj  4^;  reten¬ 
tion  of  Hebraisms,  464;  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  tenses,  465;  of  the 
conjunctions,  468;  paragraphing 
of  the  text,  472;  punctuation, 
474;  sufKiriority  of  the  American 
Revision,  653;  the  Twentieth 
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Century  New  Testament,  654; 
imperfections  in,  656;  excel¬ 
lences  of,  661;  in  Romans,  662; 
in  First  Corinthians,  664;  in 
Acts,  667;  in  Paul’s  address  at 
Athens,  674;  importance  of  clear¬ 
ness,  676;  tentative  character  of 
translations,  678;  improvements 
still  needed,  679;  importance  of 
the  work,  6to. 

Trinities,  Paine  on  the  Ethnic  and 
Christian,  article  on,  by  F.  H. 
Foster,  1 29-152. 

Trinity,  What  is  the,  article  on,  by 
J.  N.  Brown,  85-107;  introduc¬ 
tory,  85;  modern  statement  of 
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Curtiss,  of  Chicago;  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Cleveland;  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn;  A.  A.  Berle  and  W.  E.  Barton, 
of  Chicago;  E.  H.  Johnson,  of  Chester,  Pa;  and  Jacob  Cooper, 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

As  heretofore  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  more  intelligent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  all  denominations,  in 
the  publication  of  thorough  discussions  of  all  topics  of  permanent  interest 
touching  the  Christian  religion.  Prominence  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
Biblical  Criticism,  in  its  various  departments;  Theology,  in  its  doctrinal, 
historical,  and  practical  aspects;  and  the  Relation  of  Philosophy,  Science, 
and  Oriental  discoveries  to  the  Bible. 

The  department  of  Christian  Sociology  will,  from  a  conservative 
and  business  point  of  view,  discuss  the  various  efforts  made  to  find 
practical  expression  and  embodiment  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  of 


Christian  ideas  amid  the  profound  and  rapidly  succeeding  changes  taking 
place  in  modem  society. 

While  giving  greater  prominence  than  formerly  to  current  topics  of 
practical  interest,  especially  to  those  of  Christian  Sociology,  the  general 
character  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
discussion  of  all  vital  questions  before  the  Christian  public  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit,  that  soundness  of  learning,  and  that 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  which  has  characterized  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress  in  theology,  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  loyal  to  the  historic  faith  of  Christendom.  Whatever 
periodicals  of  a  more  ephemeral  character  may  be  taken  by  pastors,  the¬ 
ological  students,  and  the  more  intelligent  laymen,  such  thorough  discus¬ 
sions  as  appear  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  indispensable  to  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
surface  in  modern  thought. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  during  the 
past  few  years  is  doubtless  due  to  several  causes: — 

1.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  retained  its  high  standard  of  schol¬ 
arship,  and  has  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  manner  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  w’hich  are  of  both  present  and  permanent  importance. 

2.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  while  the  oldest  Quarterly  in  the 
United  States,  is  ever  fresh  and  young  in  its  thought  and  points  of  view. 

3.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  a  circulation  which  is  interdenom¬ 
inational  and  world-wide;  thus  at  once  reaching  every  center  of  learning. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite  channel  through  which  the  ablest  scholars 
choose  to  address  the  more  intelligent  religious  public. 

4.  The  Sociological  Department  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has 
won  the  most  unqualified  praise  from  the  best  thinkers  of  America. 


TEF^MS. 

Three  dollars  a  year;  75  cents  a  number. 

The  back  volumes  will  be  furnished,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $3.00;  hall 
morocco,  $3.50. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  New  York  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter,  to  the 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY, 

Oberlin,  Ohio^  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Offers  to  New  Subscribers,  and  Premium  Offers  to  both  Old  and  New, 
•ent  on  application. 


WRITERS  IN  THE  OCTOBER  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


Prank  Hugh  Foster  {Horace  Dushnell  as  a  Theologian)^  New  York  City.  See 
*  Writers  in  the  Bibuothbca  Sacra  ”  for  April,  1901. 

Burnett  T.  Stafford  {Organic  Christian  Unity),  born,  Cleveland,  O.,  June  30, 183*; 
A.M.,  Hiram  College,  1875;  graduated,  Oberlin  Seminary,  1880;  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Huntington,  Oct.  30,  1898;  ordained  Deacon  by  the  same,  June  9,  1899;  advanced  to 
Priesthood,  by  the  same,  June  17,  1900;  lecturer  on  Christian  Sociology,  Hiram  College; 
author,  “Old  Man  Pinner:  a  narrative  of  Cracker  Life  in  Florida,”  and  “  Sunshine  and 
Life,”  published  in  the  Church  Standard. 

James  Lindsay  {Philosophy  and  Religion:  their  Relations  and  Results),  Kilmarno^, 
Scotland.  See  ■“  Writers  in  the  Bibuothkca  Sacra  ”  for  January,  1899. 

Henry  M.  Whitney  (7*4^?  Latest  Translation  of  the  Bible),  Branford,  Conn.  See’ 
“  Writers  in  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  ”  for  April,  1902. 

Chari,rs  Caverno  ( Why  I  am  not  a  Christian  Scientist),  Lombard,  Ill.  See  “  Wri* 
thers  in  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  ”  for  July,  1901. 

G.  Frederick  Wright  {Geological  Confirtnations  of  the  Noachian  Deluge). 

Henry  A.  Stimson  {The  Crux  of  the  Negro  Question)-  graduate  of  Yale  College  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary;  in  business  for  four  years  in  New  York  City;  pastor  of 
Congregational  churches  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
New  York  City  (Manhattan  Congregational). 

Warren  Upham  {Ptimitive  Man  in  the  Icc  Age),  born,  Amherst,  N.  H.,  March  8, 
1850;  g^raduated,  Dartmouth  College,  1871;  civil  engineer,  1872-74;  assistant  on  the  Ge* 
ological  Survey  of  New  Hampshire,  1874-78;  of  Minnesota,  1879-84,  1893-94;  of  the  ^ 
United  States,  1885-92;  librarian  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland, 
O.;  1895;  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  1896—; 
author  of  “The  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz”  (Monograjih  XXV.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur.,  1895)  and  of  ^ 
many  other  reports  and  articles  on  glacial  geology  in  magazines  and  journals  of  socifr^^ 
ties;  and,  with  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  joint  author  of  “  Greenland  Icefields”  (1896);  vittk.j 
ed  the  Somme,  France,  1897. 

John  W.  Bradshaw  ( The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  First  Century),  born,  Ogdenf* 
burg,  N.  Y.,  1849;  graduated,  Middlebury  Colltge,  1869;  A.  M.,  1872;  Interior  Depart'  j 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1870^  72;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.  (1874),  D.D.  j 
(1895);  pastor,  Batavia,  III.,  1874-79;  Rochester,  Minn.,  1879-85;  Galesburg,  Ill.,  1885-  ! 
88;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1888-1900;  Oberlin,  O.,  1900—.  J 
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A  new  monthly  periodic^  published  at  Washiflfi^^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  Henry  Ma^n  BauiiijF 
Mr.  Frederick  Bennett  Wright  as  assistant.  Each  ^ 

tains  thirty-two  quarto  pages,  accompanied  ivith  mimero^V 
gMt  illustrations.  ;*  t  ^ 

Terms:  Annual  subscriptioQ,  $2.00;  three  years,  in  ad^- 
vance;  single  copy,  2?  cents.  ;  T  : 
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Partial  Contents  from  Janm^y  to  S^^tilldbior,  190S. 

Archaeological  Interests  in  Asiatic  Russia.  G.  Frederick  Wright^  JULD* 
Pompeii  i  Its  Life  and  Art  Albert  A,  Hopkins,  fs 

The  Siloam  Inscription  and  Tnuslation. 

Ancient  Corinth  Uncovered.  Prof.  Arthur  S,  Cooley^  Pk,D, 

Discovery  of  Yucatan  by  the  Portuguese.  Dr.  PhiHp  j,  f  Valentine, 
The  Moabite  Stoue. 

Prehistoric  Ruins  of  the  Southwest  Prof  U,  Francis  Duff, 

The  Rosetta  Stone.  •  • 

The  Ming  Tombs.  Frederick  Bennett  Wright, 

Excavations  at  Tell-el-Hesy,  tbe  Site  of  Ancient  Lachish. 

Cushing’s  Zuni  Folk  Tales.  Dr,  F.  W,  Hodge, 

Excavation  of  the  Adeua  Mound.  William  C.  Mills, 

Some  Ceremonial  Implements  from  Western  Ontario. 

W.  J.  Wintemburg, 

Prehistoric  Mounds  of  Eastern  Turkey.  Ellsworth  Huntington, 

,  Greek  Excavations  at  Thermos.  Georgios  Soteriades. 

ArchsCological  History  of  Ohio. 

^  Archaeology  of  Lytton,  British  Columbia.  Harlan  I,  Smith.  .  , 
Amelia  Blanford  Edwards.  William  Copley  Winslow, 

J.  de  Morgan’s  Work  in  Persia.  /.  de  Morgan, 

Stone  Effigies  from  the  Southwest.  Warren  K,  Moorehecui. 
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Records  of  the  Past  Exploration  Society, 

215  Tlilrd  Street  S*  E.,  Washingtoo,  D.  C 
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